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A FEW OPINIONS 

Mm. Dr. H. P. Sastrl, Hony. Member, lioyal Asiatic Society i The Quarterly 
is becoming more and more nseftil, more and more learned. Yon deserye 
the thanks of the Indian public by focussing so many eminent writers In 

your Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours is the most informing. 

Prof, A. B. Keith writes in his History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, zxyiii,fn. — * ^Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.” 

Prof. 8. K.^ Belvalkar of Poona. — I regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your excellent Quarterly; i't is a journal that few oriental 
students can afford to be without. 

Or. M. Watleser.-^l am quite astonished at the variety and quantity 

of information contained in It your I. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 

, Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn. — I am much pleased with its appearance 
and contents of so useful a periodical 

Prof. t. Flnot..--read with an undecreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. WInternitz. — It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship It promises to become a great 

help to all students of Indian History, 

Prof. H. Jacobi. — I have perused your Quarterly with great interest 1 

may have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

, Prof. J. Jolly of Germany — I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Bfooh. — ^It is very, interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 

Prof, ha Vallee Poussin. — It is a great pleasure to read your 

excellent Quarterly. 

Or. Otto Schrader. — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 
naming so far as Indian subjects are concerned a most respectable rival 
of the JUAB, of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dr. Otto Strauss. — I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it wil) 
be as interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskl. — LMnteret des articles publies dans votre revue ne m’a pas 
echappe. C’st une publication de premiere ordre, tres variee est fort 
instructive. 

Or. E. J. Thomas.— The Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted me 
as being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. I think you are doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof, Sylvatii Livt.~^ongratulate you on the truly ^national' work you are 
doing for Mother India. Your Quarterly is the best evidence of the wonderful 
progress accomplished by Indian scholars in these last years, a progress that 1 
followed with a sincere joy. 


THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS, LTD, 
*9, Panehanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta 
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Myths explaining some alien traits of the 
Morth-Indian Sun-icons 

The extiint sun images of north India dating from a comparatively 
early period arc characterised by some non-Indian features. The most 
important element m these alien traits is their udlcyaveU (‘the 
dress of a northerner’). It consists of a long he’avy cloak covering 
practically the whole of the body, and some sort of ‘boots’ or ‘leg- 
gings’. This type of garment, though not in vogue among the Indians 
of ancient times, was much in use among her early foreign rulers 
of the ^aka, Pahlava and Kusana stocks. The headless inscribed 
statue of Mabarajadhiraja Devaputra Kaniska in the Mathura 
Museum typifies this mode of dress, some not far distant copies of 
which can be recognised in such extant sun-icons of the Gupta period 
as the Bhumara SCirya in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. One of the 
earliest texts alluding to this trait of the Surya figures is the passage 
in the chapter on Pratimrdaksmanam (ch. 57) of the Brhatsamhita 
(S. Dvivedi’s Edition), It reads: — Kt4ryadHdlcyaves^m gildham 
fddddi4ro yavat^ i.c., ‘(the figure of the sungod) should be made with 
the dress of a northerner, (the body) from the feet upwards to (the 
top of) the breast being hidden (i.c., covered by a garment)’. It 
further characterises these images as kundalabhfisttavadanah (‘face 
adorned with ear-rings’), viyad (n) gnvrtab (‘with a viyadga, vtyahga, 
or avyahga, the Indianised form of aiwlyaonghana, the sacred waist- 
girdle of the Iranians, attached’) and kancukagu^tah smitafrasanna- 
mtikhah (‘his smiling pleasant face being covered partly by a cheek- 
plate ?’)E Scholars arrived at the conclusion on the basis of unmis- 


I BrhatSitmhiQ (S. Dvivccli’s Ediiion), Ch. 57, vv. 46-8. 
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Alyths axpldinini'T^ dome ^lUen traitd of isJorth^Indidn Sun icons 

takablc literary evidence that a type of solar cult was introduced into 
India from Eastern Iran in the early centuries of the Christian era; 
the peculiar non-Indian features of Sfirya icons were long ago regarded 
as nothing but its archaeological corroborations. These elements 
were, however, gradually subdued, and in comparatively late sun 
images of northern India the covering of the upper part of the 
body was barely suggested by the artists, though their legs continued 
to be shown as encased in ‘boots'. The nearest Indian analogy of the 
ucl'icyavesd which the ancient myth-makers of India could think of 
was the kavaca^ the protective coat of mail, which was well-known to 
them from a very early period^. In somewhat later iconographic 
literature like the Visniidharmottara (Bk. Ill) etc., the god is described 
as ‘covered with an armour’ {k.avacendbhisamvrtah), though such terms 
as udtcyave!>a and panlyanga (this should be avydnga) arc also used in 
this connection (U d'lcyauesa — wrongly written here as dplcyavcU- 

ssvakdrassarvdbharanahhtisitah Kartavyd raUndi cdsya pdnlydngeti 

samjnild't it should be noted that pdnlydnga or avyanga is rightly 
called here a rasand or a waist-girdle). The texts noted above arc of 
north-Indian origin; the only probable south-Indian text known to 
me referring to this feature in a slightly different manner is the 
Purvakdrandgama. A passage in its 13th section {patala) as quoted 
by T. A. G. Kao describes the god as ‘having his body covered with 
an armour’ (^kahcHkdncitavi graham); but his feet are described as 
‘(adorned) with a zone or girdle’ [pad an sakatakatiy\ The Matsya- 
ptirdna (Vangavasi Edition, ch. 261, v. 4) contains the interesting 
record that ‘it is only in some sculptures that the body (of the god) 
is shown covered with a garment consisting of two pieces of cloth, his 
feet being (really) covered by his effulgence {ColakacchannavapHdarn 
kvaciccitrjsji darsayet V astrayngmasamopetam caranau tc]ahdvYtau), 
It was shown by the present writer long ago that the writers of such 
texts haJ in their view two different types of Surya figures, north- 
Indian and south-Indian, the former with the alien traits and the 
latter without them; the closely covered body and the ‘booted’ legs 

2 Cf. ihc Vtxlic description of Vanina who is described as wearing a golden 
Loar of mail [uibhrad-idpim hitanyayam Vatuno, RV., I. 25. 13). 

3 El. Hindu Iconography , I, App. C, pp. 89-90. [The text reads sahhe^ 
takan which Rao emends as sakaiakait; if the ouginal reading is retained, the 
passage would mean ‘the feet with shields,’ i.c., the shielded or the covered feet! 
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of the former were explained away by tlicm in their own marmerh 
The myth-makers of ancient India, however, do not seem to have 
been much familiar with the peculiar top-boots on the legs of the god, 
their explanations regarding them, as will be presently shown j being 
not at all of a convincincr character. 

One of the stories indirectly associated with the shoes on the 
divine feet may be found in the epic account of the introduction of 
the use of shoes among mankind for the first time. How shoes 
made of (animals’) skin were first presented to the sage Jamadagni 
along with an umbrella by the sungod in the guise of an old 

Brahmin as protective devices against the burning rays of the sun is 
glibly told in the Mahabharata (Anusasanaparvan, chs. 95'6). But 
the connection of this account with the main alien trait of die 

north-Indinn images of Surya is not definite and clear. The epic 
reference, however, to some peculiar physical features of Karna 
appears to have distinct bearing on it, and thus deserves special 
attention. The AlahabhFirata refers on various occasions and con- 
texts to the kavaca and ktindala adorned with which Karna was bori\ 
from the womb of his mother Kuntl, before she was married to 
Pandu. Surya was invoked by her in her virgin state to test the 
efficacy of a mantra (charm) received by her from Durvasa, after 
having satisfied the dire sage with her untiring service during his stay 
at her father’s place. The god appeared before her and had an union 
with her inspite of her fears and wishes. When Karna was born to 

her in due course, he was found to have attached to his body a 

kavaca and gold bright k^ndala, and to possess the bull-like shoulders 
and greenish yellow eyes of his father*'. These inborn kavaca and 
kundala made Karna indestructible, and when Indra in the guise of 
an old Brahmin begged them from him, he at first politely refused 
to part with them on account of this very reason^'. But Indra who 
was askincr for these things in the interest of the Pandavas and 

t) o 

specially of his own son Arjuna, insisted on having them. Karna 
who was a great giver and who could not refuse any request (he was 
nick-named Datii-Karna), at last agreed to cut them out of his body, 


Indian Antiquary, 1925, p 169. 
3 Mbh., Ill, 307, 4'S- 
' 6 Mhh., Ill, 309, 6ff. 
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Indra guaranteeing that no hideous scars would mar his body due to 
this operation’^. Karna then took a sharp weapon, and cut them out 
of his limbs {Sastram grhltua nisitarn sarvagatranyutkrntata). The 
aforesaid details about Karna’s life leave little doubt that in them is 
to be found a fairly clear allusion to the particular trait of the Siirya 
icons of the re-orientated sun cult of northern India. Kavaca of 
course stands for the close covering, — the udlcyavesa, — of Surya; 
but the significance of kundala in this bearing is not very clear, 
if it is meant to stand for an ‘ear-rinc^h It is true that in the 
Brhatsamhitd description of the sun icons, mention is made of it 
as a face ornament; but so much stress is laid in this epic story on 
kundala (this section is called Kundal'dharanaparva^, the word 
seems to have some association with another of their alien traits. If 
it is understood in its original sense which is something like a circular 
rope-coil, we may find here a reference to the avyanga of the texts 
noted above. It should be observed, however, that in the epic 
passages containing such references to kundala, as we have them now, 
the word is used in the sense of an ear-ring; but can it be regarded 
as a case of more common sense of a word influencing its less common 
one, and thus introducing the necessary change in the texts? In any 
case the allusion to Karna’s inborn kavaca is without doubt based 
on the iidlcyavesa of the figures of his father. It may also be noted 
incidentally that such an explanation also helps us to assign an appro- 
ximate date to these Mahdhhdrata passages; they thus belong to the 
post-Christian period. A brief reference to die birth of Revanta as 
given in the Addrkandeya Purdna will also enable us to recognise in 
his description a similar but indirect reference to it. This son of 
Surya out of his union with his consort Samjna in the shape of a 
mare in the Uttarakuru region was born ‘holding a sword and bow, 
clad in armour, riding on horseback, and carrying arrows and a 
quiver’ !^. 

The story of Surya and his tw^o consorts, Sarnjna and Chaya 
(Samjna’s ‘shadow-substitute’), as narrated at length in the Puranas 
lays stress in a very interesting manner on this particular trait of one 
class of the sun-icons. The Bhavisya and the Addrkandeya Puranas 

7 Mbh., Ill, 309, 30-1. 

8 F. E. PargitcT, Mdrkandeya Purdna (English Translation), p. 575. 
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among others give us in detail the story of the marriage of Sfirya 
with Sainjha, the daughter of Visvakarma; her flight from him 
because she could not bear the unendurable effulgence of her consort, 
leaving her shadow-form, Chaya, with him as her substitute, in order 
that he might not notice her absence; her flight at first to her father’s 
place and then to Uttarnkuru where she performed austerities in the 
shape of a mare; Chaya’s discriminatory treatment of the two groups 
of Stirya’s children, one born out of his union with Saipjna, and the 
other out of that with her shadow-substitute (Vaivasvata Mami, 
Yama and Yamuna were the former’s issues, Manu Savarni, Sanaiscara 
and Tapati being those of the latter), leading to the god’s disillusion- 
ment; his pursuit of Sainjna at first to her father’s place and then to 
Uttarakuru; Visvakarma’s efforts to reduce the unbearable brightness 
of Surya by putting him on his lathe [bhrami^ Linayantra), peeling 
much of the upper part of his body but leaving his legs untouched 
(it has been noted above that a few texts like the Aiatsya Parana lay 
down that his legs were covered by the god’s Hcjas')\ the union of 
Surya and Samjna in the forms of a horse and a mare in Uttarakuru, 
out of which the twin-gods^ the Asvins and Revanta were born (as 
the Asvins were born out of Samjna’s nose, they came to be known 
as the Nasatyas, and as Revanta was born in the end of 
the semen-How — retasya ante — , he came to be so named), etc‘\ 
There are two versions of the story m the Markandeya Parana', in its 
second and more elaborate one reference is made to the permission 
given to Visvakarma by the sungod to trim and dun him as he appear- 
ed in Sakadvlpa^^^. This incidental allusion indicates in a subtle manner 
the necessity tor this account of explaining the change in the bodily 
features of the god. The couplet just preceding this verse seems also 
to allude to the most ancient Iranian and Indian modes of depicting 
the sungod by means of such symbols as ‘a round disc’ or ‘a wheel’. 
It reads : — 

Yato hi bhasvato rnpam pragasltparimandalam f 

Tatastatheti tarn praha Tuastdrarn bhagavan Ravib j J 


^ Matkandeya Purana, chs. 57-8, 106-8. 

10 Vtsuakarma tvanujnatah Sakadvipe vivaivaUihj^ 

Bhramimdropya tattejah saianayopacakrurnc j 
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It means, ‘In as much as the sun’s form was formerly spherical, so 
the adorable sun said to Tvastr “Be it so’”. But what is of special 
interest in this connection is that the extensive mythology summarised 
above is nothing but an adaptation of the Vedic story about the 
marriage of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastr, with Vivasvant, the 
siingod. The original story ol Saranyu ’s marriage occurs as a 
brahmodya (a sort of riddle or a charade) in many of the Vedic 
texcs^\ In brief it appears to have been something like this: — 
Tvastr instituted a marriage pageant for his daughter Saranyu; at 
this news all the people of this earth came together. Yama’s mother 
(she became so after her marriage), while being with mighty Vivas- 
vant, disappeared. They hid away the immortal woman from the 
mortals, making a savarnd (‘a like one’; cf. *Chaya’ or the ‘shadow- 
substitute’ of the Puranic development) they gave her to Vivasvant. 
Afterwards she bore him the Asvins who were abandoned by her'". 
Some scholars read in this Vedic myth a description of an astronomi- 
cal phenomenon. Wliatever the real interpretation of this story might 
be, there is no doubt that it served as the background of the elaborate 
story of vSurya, Sanijha and Chaya as told by the Puranas. It has 
been shown above what use was made of it by the Puranic myth- 
makers to explain some iconographic conventions connected with a 
group of Surya figures of the ancient and mediaeval periods in India. 
But the Puranic mythologists appear to have shut their eyes as to the 
incidence of some identical features in the representations of the 
several male and female attendants of the god in many north-Indian 
Surya-rcliefs. 

J. N. Banerjea 


I, i6^, AV,, IX. c^. lo; Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXIII, 9-12, 49*-52, 

61-62 etc. 

12 For the Vedic myth, cf. M. Bloomfield’s note on ‘The Marriage of 
Saranyu, Tvasn’s Daughter,’ JAOS., vol. XV. 1893, p-p, 172-88. 



I-tsing’s India 

Introductory 

The history of Buddhism in China is nearly two niiilenia old. 
It was introduced there in the first century of the Christian era from 
Ii dia, the birth-place of that religion. Slowly but surely it infiltra- 
ted into China and took a deep root in the soil. Several Chinese 
warmly embraced the religion and practised its tenets with zeal. 
There were many enthusiasts among the Chinese who wished to visit 
the Holy Land, the birth-place of Buddhism, collect as many 

manuscripts as possible, get a true knowledge of this country and its 

practices, translate important Buddhist records in the Chinese 
language. Incidentally, some of them have left their own impres- 

sions of India, particularly those relating to its ‘ administration, 
education and religion. Among these pilgrim-scholars who came to 
India from China to study her conditions first-hand and whose 
records are still looked upon as authoritative sources for the recons- 
truction of the history of ancient India, three* names stand out 
prominently. 

The first pilgrim whose writings are valuable to students of Gupta 
history is Lahicn, who visited the empire of Candragupta II 

Vikramaditya. His pilgrimage lasted nearly sixteen years beginning 
from A. D. 39^ and his impressions of the Gupta rule and adminis- 
tration as well as his views on the religious conditions of his time 
arc stil! regarded as an important source of information. Still 
later in the time of Harsavardhana who came after the Guptas, 
Hiuen-tsang, a pilgrim famous in the Chinese annals visited India. 
His work, Siytikiy throws much light not only on Buddhism but also 
about life in the times of Harsa. Hiuen-tsang spent considerable 
time, nearly seventeen years from A, D. 625 and his record has been 
largely drawn upon by students of Indian History as a valuable source 
of information. 

Almost immediately after him came another Buddhist pilgrim, 
Ltsing by name in 678 A. D. though he had left China two years 
earlier. He followed the foot-steps of his predecessor. Like Hiuen- 
tsang^ he too spent several years at Nalanda, collected some 400 
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Sanskrit texts and returned home by way of Farther India. The 
importance and value of his record was first noticed by the late 
Prof. Max Muller at whose insistence Prof. Takakusu undertook 
to .render the record in English for the benefit of those Interested 
in the work. Takakusu’s translation of the lecord was published 
as long ago as 1896 by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and even 
to-day it holds the field as an authoritative source-book on the 
condition of Buddhism in his time, i.e. about the close of the 
ych century. It enables us to get some intimate knowledge of the 
working of the Nalanda University and is certainly an important 
contribution to Indian historical literature. We shall attempt in the 
following pages a study of the conditions prevailing in India at that 
lime relating to Education and Religion, basing our observations on 
the material left behind by I-tsing. 

Education 

At the time when I-tsing visited India, educatijn was highly 
developed. Universities like Nalanda and Valabhi which in the 
words of the Chinese pilgrim “were the most magnificient temples 
of learning in JambudvTpa’’ were in existence and the portals of 
these institutions w'ere open to men of any scliool of thought both 
indigenous and foreign. It is said that I-tsing like his predecessor 
Hiuen-tsang spent ten years of strenuous life in the University of 
Nalanda. Though this University primarily catered to the needs of 
the Buddhist students and though Buddhism was taught in its vari- 
ous aspects still it is not entirely correct to say that the University 
of Nalanda was primarily a centre of Buddhist learning in India. 
In this University as in other institutions, which were prevalent 
then, the non-Buddhist subjects of study like the Vedas and Vedanta 
were taught. This shows that sectarian considerations did not 
influence the authorities of the institution. In matters of education 
their outlook was wide and tolerant. They imparted education for its 
own sake and enriched Indian culture and civilization by imbibing 
knowledge from foreigners too. 

Though the origin of the Nalanda University is shrouded in 
mystery still it is reasonable to suppose that it started as a Buddhist 
vihara which accommodated the Buddhist monks. In course of time the 
viharas which were resorted to by the monks in the rainy season were 
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converted Into centres of learning. A vihara was a fully furnished 
building with verandahs, rooms and terraces provided with chairs, 
beddings and other things which were useful to the bhiksus. As 

generally men versed in sciences lived in the viharas, students 

anxious to learn flocked from the neighbouring lands. This some- 
times necessitated a prolonged stay with the result that a vihara 
became transformed into a place of general learning. Nalanda was 
no exception to it. 

I-tsing thought that the name Nalanda was a derivation 
from the expression Naga Nanda. Whatever it may be, Nakuida 
achieved an early fame and housed hundreds of monks. It 
IS believed that the Saiigharama at Nalanda was established by 
one Sakraditya who is identified with Kumaragupta I of the 
Imperial Gupta line. If this were so, the Imperial Guptas 

who were the followers of Vaisnava cult, could not found an edu- 

cational institution entirely devoted to Buddhist literature. It there- 
fore stands to reason that while there was a vast curriculum of 
orthodox studies Buddhist literature was by no means neglected and 
it went on side by side with the other systems of philosophy. To 
an impartial critic it appears that Nalanda possessed the nucleus 
necessary for a residential institution^ and the Gupta ruler was thus 
able to convert it into a temple of learning. This must have taken 
place about 415 A. D. 

Let us now look into the courses of studies at Nalanda. The 
remark of Hiuen-tsang that famous men from different parts of the 
land lived here and got their doubts cleared is corroborated by I-tsing 
who writes ‘Thus instructed by their teachers and instructing others 
they (students) pass two or three years generally in the Nalanda 
monastery in Central India or in the country of Valabhi in Western 
India. There eminent and accomplished men assemble in crowds, 
discuss possible and impossible doctrines and after being assured of 
the excellence of their opinions by wise men, become far-famed for 
their wisdom.’ Those who had attained scholastic knowledge had 
to appear at a test before they were allowed to go out into the world. 
From I-tsing’s record, we learn that chimting was almost compulsory 
which was in conformity with the custom of ancient India to get 
things by rote. Students who were anxious to learn had to get 
things by heart and then listen to their instructors expounding them. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1952 
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According to chapter 32 of I-tsing’s record it seems that chanting 
was one of the necessary conditions in the courses of studies at 
Nalanda. The fact that I-tsing stresses this method and nicknames 
it as a ceremony shows that much importance was attached to 
chanting which developed into an art in the University of Nalanda, 
where there were more than 3000 monks. This chapter (32) also 
contains the celebrated names belonging to the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana schools. 

In this connection we must not fail to note chapter 34 of I-tsing ’s 
Record on the method of learning In the West. Here mention is 
made of Grammar (Vyakarana) of which as many as five works 
are mentioned. They comprise a work intended for beginners, the 
Sutras or short aphorisms including the work of Panini, the Dhatu or 
grammatical roots, the Khilas, and the commentaries on the Sutras like 
the well-known work, Kasika-urtti. He says “that if men of China 
go to India for study, they arc first of all to learn this (grammatical 
work), then other subjects; if not, their labour will be thrown away 
This chapter of I-tsing is concluded by naming the distinguished 
teachers, who flourished during his time. These were Jnanacandra 
a master of the Law, Ratnasiriiha, Divakaramitra, Tathagata Garbha 
etc. It must not be understood that all these teachers of eminence 
were residing in the Nalanda monastery. Excepting Ratnasiiiiha who 
lived in Nalanda others resided in different parts of India. They 
had established their reputation as the foremost of the monks. I-tsing 
says “I, I-tsing, used to converse with these teachers so intimately 
that I was able to receive invaluable instruction, personally from them 
(lit. ‘I came closely to their scats and desks and received and enjoyed 
their admirable words!) ’ 

If we look into the records of not only Hiuen-tsang but also of 
1-tsing, we find that even astronomy was included in their curriculum. 
This shows, as pointed out by Havell in his study of Indo- Aryan 
Civilization ( p. 141 ), that Nalanda contained an astronomical 
observatory which was patronised by the kings of the time. Logic, 
Tantrism and similar subjects were found in its curriculum. Parti- 
cularly the Buddhist pupils learnt these with avidity. 

If we examine student life in the University, we find everything 
provided for a Gurukulasisya. I-tsing himself says that as a student 
he was faithful to his master and attended to his primary needs and 
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even performed the household duties. Each student had the minimum 
requirement of apparel to whatever religion he belonged. From I-tsing 
it appears that a knowledge of Sanskrit was absolutely essential to 
prosecute his study in any University. Even at the age of six, stu- 
dents were admitted to a course of study. They mastered the 
alphabet and began with Grammar (sec pp. 16^-172). According 
to I'tsing those who sought admission for higher studies at the 
Universities were young folk of about 20 years in age. According to 
his authority a boy of 15 commenced studying Vrttisutra which he 
finished when he was 20. Speaking about the Buddhist students 
who underwent educational training, I-tsing distinguishes two classes, 
Manavas and Brahmacaris. The Manavas were monks, probably 
bhiksus; Brahmacaris on the other hand were so many lay disciples 
who w'cre followers of Buddhism ( pp. 105 6 ). The bhiksu was 
distinguished by his robes of which there were three kinds. I-tsing 
calls this a religious garment (p. 72). 

A close examination of the record reveals that there was provision 
for three meals daily for a student. These were breakfast, lunch 
and supper (p. 117). According to the testimony furnished by 
this authority, once a student had his credentials tested by the 
University he could take to any walk of life (p. 117). Thus we see 
that in I-tsing’s time education in India was widespread and it 
covered all aspects of human endeavour. If a man wanted to 
specialise in medicine, there was an appropriate course for him; if a 
Kptriya needed specialisation m archery, a course wase open to him. 
The University was a comprehensive one and served the purpose of 
making every man proficient in his profession. Discipline was its 
keynote and the now much-despised caste system was looked upon 
with favour. 


Religion 

At the time when I-tsing visited India Buddhism as a religion had 
only a few followers. It showed signs of decadence though there 
were a few monasteries still flourishing and prosperous. I-tsing con- 
firms a tradition cited by another Chinese traveller Hwuilun in A.D. 
665. He says “The old story goes that this temple (Mrgasikhavana) 
was built by Sri Gupta for the use of priests from China. At this 
time there were some monks, twenty or so in number, who, having 
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wandered away from Sz*chuen by the road known as Ko-yang (?) 
came out near the Mahabcdhi and there offered their worship. The 
king moved with reverence on account of their piety, gave them a 
village of considerable extent, where they might remain and finally 
settle, twenty-four places in all. This occurred some five hun- 

dred years ago or so^”. These remarks of the two Chinese travellers 
could not be altogether wrong and the statement, we are inclined to 
think, suggests that the founder of the Imperial Gupta dynasty was 
one in Gupta. Perhaps the date mentioned as 500 years ago may 
not be acceptable nor even the year of the foundation of the Gupta 
dynasty. Scholars who have examined the tradition as narrated by 
the Chinese accounts would not accept this SrT Gupta as referring to 
the Sri Gupta, who founded the Gupta empire. Though this date 
may not be authentic as it is only based on a tradition recorded by 
I-tsing, there is certainly some plausibility in the identification of Sri 
Gupta of the Chinese tradition with the founder of the Imperial Gupta 

It may be remembered that the Imperial Guptas adopted the hono- 
rific Paramabhagavatas and this clearly shows that they were Vaisna- 
vite in religion. "Yet they never hated other religions such as Saivism 
or even Jainism. These religions thrived side by side with the 
state religion of the Guptas. Royal patronage was extended to other 
faiths. We know that Samudragupta allowed a Ceylonese king to 
erect a Buddhist vihara at Bodh Gaya, and it is not unreasonable to say 
that Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta' followed a similar tolerant 
religious policy. In spite of all this encouragement the condition of 
Buddhism as recorded by the Chinese traveller Hiuen-tsang is not 
quite satisfactory. Though there were several thousands belong- 
ing to the Hinayana school there were only a few monasteries, 
which patronised the Mahayana. The followers of the Hinayana 
( Little Vehicle ) and Mahayana (Great Vehicle) had their own 
differences and sometimes there were controversies between them. 
Such controversies were prevalent in the time of Harsa, the king 
himself taking part in the polemics. 

I-tsing tells us how a novice received his ordination (the ceremony 
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of Upasampada). When once a novice got a knowledge of all reli- 
gious rites pertaining to his religion and when he attained the requi- 
site age, the religious teacher to whom he expressed his wish arranged 
the six requisities which are double cloak, upper and inner garments, 
bowl, a bed or something to lie upon and a watcr-straincr. As many 
as nine people participated in the ceremony. In the midst of 
the smoke raised by the burning of incense and in the midst of 
flowers, the novice was asked to pay his respect three times to each 
monk present. Sometimes he had to touch the feet of every priest 
present as a mark of respect. When this was over he was taught to 
repeat thrice the great precepts (mahaslla). When this was done the 
teacher presented him the garments and the bowl in the company of 
the assembled monks. The novice then showed the bowl around and 
received their blessings. Then the acarya who presided over the 
ceremony {Karma") administered once again the Great Precepts and 
this enabled him to become a Upasampanna. /yitcr this the date 
and the season in which he was ordained were recorded. 

“Lastly, the contents of the Prdtimoksa were revealed to him. 
Then alone he could read the Larger Vinaya Pitaka which he read 
daily. In this way the novice spent five summers with his preceptor. 
But to become a full-fledged monk it took ten summers after taking 
to the Vinaya (I-tsing, op. cit.^ pp. 99-104). 

“The object of I-tsing’s work was to correct the misrepresentations 
of the Vinaya rules, and to refute the erroneous opinions held by the 
schools of the Vinayadharas then existing in China.’* I tsing exclu- 
sively presented the Mulasarvastivada school which was one of the 
four chief nikayas prevalent in India. The Mahisasaka and Dharma- 
gupta schools arc the two sub-divisions of the Mulasarvastivada accord- 
ing to I-tsing. In Hiuen-tsang’s time the Mulasarvastivada had a 
Wide following. This school which had a large number of adherents 
in Central and North India, belonged to the Hlnayana, though it is 
not mentioned as such by our author. 

At this time the Mahayana was largely prevalent in South India 
and Ceylon. It was the endeavour of I-tsing to bring in harmony 
between these two schools pointing out the facts common to both yanas. 
The chief difference between the yanas consisted in the worship of a 
%odhi'Sattva peculiar to the Mahayana school. But some 18 schools 
which came into contact with the Mahayana adopted this custom and 
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propagated it. Thus, according to I-tsing, the differences between the 
Mahayana and Hinayana were not profound and could be ignored 
(Takakusu: Intro., pp. xx'xxiii). In China it was the Mahayana 
school that was generally followed. 

I-tsing came to India after the death of Harsa to whom belongs 
the credit of reviving the Buddhist religion when it showed a tendency 
to decline, owing to lack of royal patronage. Though the keynote 
of Indian religion was toleration yet sufficient encouragement was not 
forthcoming to propagate this faith, which had developed into a 
number of schools founded by the great monks who were devout 
followers of the Buddha. The Buddha never thought that either his 
image or that of any of the Bodhisattvns would be woi shipped. The 
religion and philosophy which the Buddhists of the old school taught 
broke up and different schools which perplexed a foreigner like I-tsing 
with its complexities came into existence. It was Harsa who gave a 
new lease of life ‘to Buddhism. Fortunately I-tsing visited this coun- 
try immediately after. He placed his faith only in the Miilasarvas- 
tivada school which alone appealed to him. He was able to collect 
* a good number of manuscripts pertaining to his faith, took them 
home to China and translated most of them for the benefit of his 
countrymen. 


Social Conditions 

It would be certainly interesting to know the social habits and 
customs which were observed by the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing during 
his visit to India. The Hindu society was even then divided into 
four varnas generally called castes and four asramas known ordinarily 
as orders. This was noticed by I-tsing during his stay at Nalanda 
University. He pays a tribute to the Brahmins who were regarded 
as the most honourable caste in all parts of India. He says: “They 
do not, when they meet in a place, associate with the other three 
castes and the mixed classes of the people have still less intercourse 
with them. The scriptures they revere are the four Vedas, contain- 
ing about 100,000 verses’*. He further says that the Vedas were 
handed down from mouth to mouth and not transcribed on paper or 
leaves. According to I-tsing there always existed certain Brahmins 
intelligent enough to recite these 100,000 verses. 
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Mencjon is made as to how medicine^ was administered in case 
of bodily illness. The symptoms of the disease were well studied and 
appropriate medicine was applied in each case. Though they strongly 
believed in past Karma^ still the Indians never hesitated in averting 
a disease of the present life. I-tsing says that whenever a disease 
had befallen one, rest and careful attention were recommended. Even 
in giving medicine there were rules to be observed. 

Incidentally I-tsing makes the remark that people in India are 
not accustomed to eat onions. They believe that onions of any kind 
“cause pain while taking a religious fast and injure the belly, besides 
spoiling the eye-sight and increasing disease and causing the body to 
become more and more weak. This is why Indians do not eat them. 
There is also a rule forbidding any treatment which would injure the 
patient in any way. Sometimes the dung of a calf and urine of a 
cow were used as medicine. 

I-tsing refers to the simplicity of dress on the* part of Indians. 
He also notes the eight precepts which were practised by them. The 
eight precepts were (i) not killing, (2) not stealing, (3) not committing 
adultery, (4) not telling a lie, (5) not drinking an intoxicating bever- ' 
age, (6) neither taking pleasure in music nor wearing garlands and 
anointing with perfumes, (7) not using a high and wide couch and 
(8) not taking food at forbidden hours. Rules of decorum were 
observed and the foreigner and stranger were welcomed with courtesy 
and fed sumptuously. Their dinner was regulated by certain rules 
observed during eating and drinking (chaps, 31, 35, etc.) 

Every Sangharama had its own property belonging individually 
and jointly to the bhiksus. When a bhiksu died usually an enquiry 
was made whether he had left a will and if anyone nursed 
him, while ill. Enquiry was also made as regards his property 
and if there was any it was -divided according to the law. Generally 
quadrupeds, elephants and horses, were offered to the royal household. 
Wooden chairs and others were made common property. Besides 
property owned by the individual priest there was also the common 
property of the Sahgha, accumulated by benefactions through the 
ages. The common property of the Sahgha was used for providing 
necessities of life for the members of the Sahgha, such as clothing 


2 Chaps. 27 to 30. 
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and food though it was a practice in China not to get clothing from 
the common property of the Church. 

To accumulate wealth and granaries and to provide a host of 
servants male and female was not looked upon as healthy in a 
monastery* The monk’s only aim was to reach the path of final 
liberation (chaps. 33,36 & 37). I-tsing’s record contains these and 
other interesting accounts not only about the religious life but also 
about social and educational life.* 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 
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The Mahabhagavata-Purana, a work of Bengal 


This work^ muse be distinguished from the famous Vaisnava 
Mahapurana called Bhdgavata, which also is sometimes called ‘Maha- 

1 iThe only printed cdiuon ot the Mahdbhagavata is diat published by die 
Gujarau Printing Press, Bombay, 1913. 

For Mss. of this work see 

(1) J. Eggehng, India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss.» VI, pp. 1280-82, 
No. 3547 (written in Bengali script and consisting of 80 chapters). 

(iij) Haraprasad Sliastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, V, pp. 772-4, Nos. 4112-16. (All diesc Mss. arc wtittcn in Bengali charac- 
ters. Only the first two are dated 5 aka 1697 and 1731 respectively). 

(iii) Rodi, Tubingen Catalogue^ p. 15. 

(iv) R. L. Micra, Notices of Sanskrit Mss. I, p. 203, No. 359 (incomplete; 
ending with a few verses of chapter 49; and written in Bengali script). 

(v) Haraprasad Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit Mss., Ill, pp. i 4 ^" 3 > 

(written in Bengali characters, and datx^d 5 aka 1734)- 

(vi) R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search fot Sanskrit Mss. in the Bombay 

Presidency during the years zSSS'Sg. /889-90 and iSgo-^i (hereinafter 

referred to as ‘Bhandarkar, Report'), p. 12 (No. 166 complete). 

(vii) Dacca University Mss. Nos. 936 (complete; consisting of 80 chapters; 
dated Saka 1733), 1470 (complete; dated Saka 1729), 3278 (complete), 3280 (in- 
complete), 3818 (complete; dated 5 aka 1774). 4200 (complete; dated Saka 1732), 
4432 (incomplete\ 4645 (incomplete), 4646 (complete; consisting of 80 chapters; 
dated Saka 1740), 4714A (complete; dated Saka 1708), 4791 (complete), D. R. 
1 13 (complete). 

All these Dacca University Mss. arc written in Bengali script. Of these, three 
were discovered in Sylhet and the rest in Eastern Bengal. 

In their colophons many of these Mss. claim to contain only the first part 
(prathama khanda) of the Adahahhdgavata ^ and this claim seems to be supp)rted 
by the printcxl edition also (cf. chap. 81,, verse 43 — 


etavad uktarn devena J 

khande smin jaimine // 


But, as a matter of fact, the Mahdhhdgapata consists of the first part only and 
does not contain any other part. 

For Mss. of the Bhagavati-gita belonging to the Mahahhagavata see Hata- 
prasad Shastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘Shastri, ASB Cat.*). V, pp. 774-5, Nos. 4117-18; R. L. 
Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss, (hereinafter referred to as ‘Mitra, Notices'), I, p. 249, 
No. 440; and Dacca University Mss. Nos. 160C, 169T, 33 lE, 326B, 1500, 1611, 
1836 and 2078 A. 
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bhagavata’ (i.e. ‘the great Bhagavata'^). It is an interesting Upapu- 
rana dealing with the praise of Devi and her worship. Although it 
is a comparatively late work and is not mentioned in any of the Pura- 
nas and Upa-puranas except the Brhad'dharma-purana^f it deserves to 
be studied for information about the contemporary state of Hindu 
religion and society in Bengal, especially in its eastern part which was 
adjacent to Kamarupa. 

The printed edition of the Mahabhagavata opens with four man- 
gala slokasy «f which the third contains a salutation to Devi and the 
fourth a benediction. According to these two verses Devi is the 
*Adya Prakrti’ and is ‘para’ and ‘svargapavargaprada’; she created 
the universe out of her own accord, subjected herself to births, and 
had Sambhu as her husband; and Sambhu, in his turn, had Devi as 
his wife through severe austerities and held her foot on his bosom. 

Regarding the origin of the Mahabhagavata and its introduction 
on earth it is said in chap, i that at the request of Saunaka and 
others in the Naimisa forest to describe some ‘Parana’ on the 
glory of Devi, Suta spoke of the ‘most secret Purana named ^Maha- 
bhdgavata* which was first declared by Mahesa to Narada and then 
by Vyasa to Jaimini. Suta said that being unable to attain mental 
satisfaction even after writing ‘the eighteen Puranas’ Vyasa wanted to 
become the author of a ‘Mahapurana’ that would deal elaborately 
with the praise of Bhagavatl. Consequently, he went to the Hima- 
laya for realising the true nature of Devi by means of austerities. 

2 For instance, sec Samvd\tsara-prad'ifa (Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 4632), £ol. 
4ia'b — 

skande- mahabhdgavatakhyasya sa canddlasamo matah/* 

mahahhagavatakhyasya mdihahhagavald-paranasya / a$a-etad-dosa-farh 
haraya bhagavata-furanasya kattcit slokam likhyantel tad yatha — 
yam brahma vedavido vadanti fararn fradhanarn purusam tathanyej 
visvodgateh karmam isvararn va tasmai na.no vighna-vinayakdyaj /’ 

Kdvya-sarngraha (of Rajajivana De Dasa, Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 4321, dated 
1635 5aka), fol. lob — atha srimadbhagavata katicit Hokani — janmddyasya 

yato'nvayad itaratas carthesv ahhijnah svaratj etc. etc. [—Bhagavata, p. I. i. 3* 
etc; X. 14. 28 etc.; X. 4. 39 f.; and so on). 

3 Brhad-dharma'p, (hereinafter abbreviated to BrhadJh.), ed. Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, I. 25. 20. The reading 'nrsirnham ca tatah param* of the Vahgavasi 
Press (Calcutta) edition of the Brhad-dharma-p. (for *mahabhagavatarn tatha of 
the ASB. ed.) is erroneous. 

The Brhaddh, includes the Mahabhagavata among the ‘Mahat Pur^as. 
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But being directed by Devi’s voice from the air, Vyasa went over to 
Brahma-loka where he was told by the four Vedas that it was Bhaga- 
vati Durga herself who was ‘Parama Brahma.’ Being eulogised by 
these Vedas Devi appeared in person before Vyasa. In order to con^ 
vince Vyasa of her own identity with Supreme Brahma, Devi assumed 
various forms such as those of a thousand-armed female deity mounted 
on a lion and furnished with divine weapons, a dark-complexioned 
^d four-armed goddess standing on a corpse (sava-vahana), female 
deities having two, four, ten, eighteen, one hundred or innumerable 
hands, Visnu-and-Kamala, Krsna-and-Radha, Brahma-and-Vani, Siva- 
and-Gaurl, and so on. She then revealed to Vyasa the Purana named 
Mahdbhdgavata, which Vyasa found recorded on the thousand petals 
of the lotus lying under her feet. Thus, Suta said, the Mahdbhaga- 
vata was revealed to Vyasa. 

In the remaining chapters Suta is found to reproduce the inter- 
locution between Mahadeva and Narada on the glory ‘of Durga in the 
same way as it was reported by Vyasa to Jaimini, The contents of 
these chapters include the following : — 

Story of Devi’s birth as Satl (having eight hands and a fair com- 
plexion^), her marriage with Siva, her assumption first of an extremely 
dreadful form and then of those of the ten Mahavidyas, and her crea- 
tion, from her own self, of a shadow called Chaya-kall, as a result of 
whose entrance into the sacrificial fire of Daksa Virabhadra destroyed 
Daksa’s sacrifice and replaced Daksa’s head with that of a hc-goat; 
origin of fifty-one Maha-pithas from the limbs of Chaya-satl created 
by Satl from herself; praise of Kamarupa as the best of these Pithas ; 
reference to the abduction of Chaya-sita by Ravana ; story of Devi’s 
birth as Parvatl and her marriage with Siva ; discourse on Brahma- 
vijnana ; story of Devi’s birth as Ganga, and the latter’s liquefaction 
and descent on earth ; praise of the river Ganga ; story of the origin 
of the river Padma ; story of the introduction of the custom of 
untimely worshipping Durga annually during the autumn season ; 
and a summary of the story of the Rdrndyana from Rama’s killing of 
Tadaka to his fateful war with Ravana. [This summary contains 
innovations, which are as follows : — 

4 Chap. 4, verses 24-25 — 

gaurahgtrn 

astdbhir bdhu-vallibhtr bhrajamandm / 
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(a) Rama started on his exile on the Sukla-dasamT Tithi of 
the month of Asvina and remembered Devi at the time of starting. — 
Chap. 38, verses 20-21. 

(b) Devi left Lanka as soon as Hanuman (who was none but 
Siva himself) went there in search of Sita and saw Devi in her temple. 
—•Chap, 39, verses 18-29. 

(c) The construction of the bridge to Lanka was begun on 

Sravana-paurnamasl. — Chap. 40, verse • 

(d) Before starting war against Havana, Rama pleased Devi by 
performing Parvana-sraddha. — Chap. 40, verses 12-21. 

(e) Finding that Rama was terrified by the news of Kumbha- 
karna’s approach to the battlefield, Brahma advised him to worship 
Durga and spoke of her glory. He narrated how in ancient times 
Siva tore away one of his five heads and how, being approached for 
redress, Devi furnished him with the fifth head and told him that it 
was she who thus punished him for having a strong desire for sexual 
union with his own daughter Samdhya. Brahma assured Rama that 
Devi forsook Havana because that demon abducted, with an evil 
purpose, Sita who was his own ksetraja daughter born of Mandodarl*'. 
He wanted to invoke Devi, though untimely, for the sake of Rama 
and spoke of Devi’s VaidikI, PauranikI and Tfintrikl Murtis as well 
as of the different regions, viz.^ Siva-loka, Visnu-loka (placed above 
Siva-loka), Gaurl-loka (which is situated on the left side of Siva-loka 
and in which there is Devi’s ‘dasa-bhuja vaidikI murti’), Goloka (in 
which Krsna sports with Radha), and the region of Mahadurga 
(which occupies the highest position and lies beyond the Brah- 
manda and in which there is Devi’s TantrikI Murti). Brahma 
gave a long description of this last-mentioned region and said 
that Radha was an infinitesimally small part of Mahadurga.** 
Brahma described Mahadurga’s TantrikI Murti as follows : — She 
has four hands, wears red clothes, and mounts a big lion ; on her 
left side stand Jaya and VanI, and on her right there are Vijaya and 
LaksmI ; she does not recognise any distinction of caste or position 

5 Mahabhag.^ 42 . 64 — 

sita mandodart-garbhe sarnbhUta caru-riipint j 
ksetraja tanayapy asya ravanasya raghuttama! j 

6 Mahabhag.^ 43 . 26 — 

yaukala-koti-koty-amsa radha krsmsya gehintj 
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but favours those who are devoted to her/ Intending to invoke 
Devi in a Bilva tree on the Krsna-navamI Tithi and to worship her 
by constructing an earthen image of her PauranikI Murti which is 
furnished with ten hands and mounted on a lion, Brahma took Rama 
to a Bilva tree on the sea-shore. — Chaps. 41-43. 

(f) Rama approached the Bilva tree and eulogised Devi, and 
the latter assured him with a voice from the air that he would attain 
victory over the Raksasas. — Chap. 44, verses 1-20. 

(g) While Rama was fighting with fCumbhakarna on the Krsna- 
navamI Tithi, Brahma invoked Devi in a Bilva tree by citing the 
DevI-sCikta as well as Mantras containing Tantric symbols, and conti- 
nued to worship her daily for Rama’s victory. — Chap. 45, verses 1-25. 

(h) Devi’s description of the method of her own worship in an 
earthen image during the three days from Sukla-saptamI to Sukla- 
navaml with the performance of Patrika-pravesa, Samdhi-puja, 
Pasu-bali (sacrifice of animals), 5 atru-bali® (sacrifrcc of enemies, on 
the NavamI Tithi) etc. ; and the immersion of the image in a current 
of water on the Dasami Tithi with great merriment (sumahotsava). — 
Chap. 45, verses 26-36. 

(i) Devi’s praise of the annual worship of herself in the above- 
mentioned manner ; and her description of sattvika, rdjasa and tdmasa 
worship. — Chap. 46. 

(j) Rama worshipped Devi in an earthen image on the SaptamI, 
Mahastami and MahanavamI Tithis after performing her adhivdsa 
(in the evening of the Sukla-sasthI Tithi) and fatrl-pravesa (on the 
SaptamI Tithi), immersed the image in the sea on the Dasami Tithi, 
and killed Ravana with a missile received from Devi. — Chaps. 
47-48.] 

An analysis of the contents of the Mahdbhdgavata shows that it 
advocates Saktism. According to this work, it is Kali who is Parama 
Brahma as well as Para Prakrti ( or Mula-prakrti ). Though 
‘saccidananda-vigraha’, ‘suddhajnanamayl’, ‘nitya’ and ‘arupa’, 
Kali, as Prakrti, assumed, for creation, the form of a young and 
beautiful female seated on a lion and having a collyrium-dark com- 

7 For detailed description ol Devi’s Tantriki Murti see Mahabhag.^ 43. 65-86. 

8 I\/lahabhag., 45. 33 — 

tatah satrum baltm dadyat krtva 'ptslamayam mama. 
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plexion, four hands, red eyes, dishevelled hair, and the quarters as 
her clothes (dig-ambara). She created a Purusa as an embodiment 
of the three gums and contaminated into him a wish for creation. 
From the three gunas, viz., rajas^ sattva and tamas, of this Purusa 
were born Brahma, Visnu and Siva respectively. Prakrti, on her part, 
divided herself into Maya, Vidya and Parama, and became Sati, 
Gahga, Durga, Savitri, LaksmI, Sarasvati and others. 

Unlike the present Kdtikd-f. and the Brhaddharma-f. the 
Mahdbhdgavata conceives Kali as the wife and Sakti of Siva.^ It 
identifies Siva with Purusa and says that Brahma consists of Siva 
and his Sakti.^^ It regards Kasi and Kailasa as the best holy places 
on the earth and heaven respectively and remarks that Vaikuntha and 
Brahma-loka do not deserve comparison even with a small part of 
Siva-loka.^^ It introduces several stories for establishing Siva’s supe- 
riority over other gods, especially over Visnu. It praises Siva-worship 
thus : “In the Kali age there is no work like Siva-worship. A man, 
whether he is a Sakta, a Vaisnava or a Saiva, should worship Sankara 
first of all and then his own tutelary deity with a feeling of reverence. 
At first one should worship a linga with Bilva-leaves; otherwise all 
( his efforts ), being bereft of Siva-worship, will be like those of 
Sudras’’^^. From this praise of Siva and from the nature of some of 
the storics^“ it is evident that the Saiva-saktas had the Vaisnavas and 
the Vaisnava-saktas as their most powerful rivals and tried hard to 
popularise their own ideas especially against those of the latter. But 
in spite of its outspoken inclination towards Siva, the Mahdbhdgavata 
follows the Vedanta in advocating the unity of all gods.^^ 

The Mahdbhdgavata was written in Bengal, most probably in 

9 Mohabhag., 15. 16 — 

jantht mdm faram sahuni mahesvara-krtasrayam j 
sdhatoiharya-vipidna-mftrtim sarva-fravarttkdmj / 

10 Ibid., t8. 14 — 

hvah pradhanah furuiah saktts ca parama hvdj 
Hva^sakty-atmakarn brahma * * * *11 

11 Ibid.^ 5. 12-15. 

12 Ibid., 81. 13-14. See also Mahdbhdg., 81. 32-34. 

13 Vi'z., those of Ganesa (who was Narayana reborn — chap. 35) and of Krsna 
and Radha (who were the same as Kali and Siva respectively — chaps. 49-58). 

14 Mahdbhdg., 7. 63-64; 10. 42 and 64; and so on. 
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its eastern part which was adjacent to Kamarupa, as the following 
evidences indicate. 

(i) The MahMagavata devotes a few chapters to the praise of 
Kamarupa which is called the best of the ‘fifty-one’ Mahapithas 
created by the fall of Sati’s limbs (see specially chaps. 11-12 
and 76-78). 

(ii) According to this work Gahga, when following Bhagiratha, 
intended to visit Kamakhya but gave up her project as she chanced 
to displease the sage Jahnu at the very beginning of her advance 
eastwards. This shows that the author of the Mahabhagavata had 
a special attraction for Kamarupa and wanted to add to it the same 
sanctity as is generally attached to those parts of the country which 
are watered by the Ganges. 

(ill) The accounts of the BhagirathT and the Padma, as given in 
chaps. 65-70, show that the author of the Mahabhagavata was 
quite familiar with these rivers and regarded both of them as sacred. 

(iv) In the Mahabhagavata the autumnal worship of Durga has 
been connected with the story of Rama (son of Dasaratha). The 
method of Durga-worship, as described in this work, includes the 
following operations: — bodhana of Devi in a Bilva tree; special 
worship of Devi for three days (viz., SaptamI, AstamI, aud NavamI 
Tithis) in an earthen image after performing Devi s adhivdsa in the 
evening of the Sukla-sasthI Tithi; performance of fatrika-fravesa on 
the SaptamI Tithi and of satm^bah on the NavamI Tithi; and the 
immersion of the image on the DasamI Tithi with great merriment 
{sumahotsava)}^ It is to be noted that the custom of satrti-bali (in 
which an image of the enemy is constructed with powdered rice and 
sacrificed before Devi on the NavamI Tithi) is still surviving in some 
parts of Eastern Bengal. 

(v) In the Mahabhagavata there arc some words and expressions 
which are clearly based on their parallels in Bengali, viz., 

^3^ * garvarn tvam asu fafiemnaya (9. 59a); 

(b) a+v^ksip used in the sense of ‘lamenting’ — * * * 


15 The word ‘sumahotsava,’ occurring in Mahabhag., 45. 
the famous Savarotsava mentioned in the Nihandhas of Bengal. 
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sanibhuh * ruroda ha / patnlm dksipya bahudha satim prakrca- 
lokavat// (i2, 4); 

(c) sati tvam mama bharyeti loka-lajjarn parityajan / murdhna 

vahami te chayam * * * // (ii. 61); 

(d) ‘u ma !’ (used by females In expressing astonishment — cf. the 

Bengali expression JTT !’ uttered by women in modern Bengal) 

— « vismita praha * * (21. 59); 

(e) peculiar use of* the word ‘nikata* — drutam agacchata surii 

brahmano nikatam tatah (13. 50); natra yasyati vai kaseij janas 

tvannikate pvabho (21. 26); (for the use of this word sec also 

Mahdbhdg. 20. 15; 21. 10; 22. 5 and 44; 24. 4 and 50; 

25. 30; 29. 18; and 33. 10); 

(f) kuputri dukaritra tvam caksusor me hahir bhava (9. 73b); 

sa tvam me caksusor bdhyarn sighram bhava duratmike (9. 76b); 

aham te caksusor bdhyarn bhavisydmi na kevalam (9. 81 a); 

(g) apakarma svayam krtva parani dusayate kudhih (8. 43b); 

(h) vacam niyaccha kalyanam yadicchasi sudurmate / 

chinde jihvani mahamurkha * * * // (9* 65b-66a); 

(i) use of Locative in place of Ablative — srutva tava mukhdmbhoje 

kacharn * * * (2. 3 a). 

(vi) That part of the country which is watered by the Ganges 

has been praised in Mahdbhdg. 74. 3of. as follows: “One, 
who leaves the banks of the Ganges and resides elsewhere, searches 
for hell by setting aside final emancipation lying in his hand. 
Blessed is that land in which there is the Ganges that sanctifies the 
three worlds. No country deserves to be called as such, if it is 
bereft of the Ganges. One should prefer begging and death on the 
banks of the Ganges to royalty elsewhere. * * * * * ’k 
In another place the Mahdbhdgavata says/' A sacrifice without Siva 
is just like a country without the Ganges’* (7. 61). 

(vii) Almost all of the numerous Mss. of the Mahdbhdgavata, 
hitherto discovered, were found in Bengal, mostly in its eastern part, 
and are written in Bengali script. 

(viii) So far as we have been able to find, it is only the authors 
of Bengal who refer to or draw upon the Mahdbhdgavata (for these 
references see below). 
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(ix) Independent Mss of the Navagraha-kavaca, Bhagavati-glta, 
Siva-sahasra-nama-stotra, Kamakhya-kavaca etc., claiming to be parts 
of the Alahabhdgavata, are found scattered all over Bengal, mostly 
in its eastern parts. Some of these Mss. have been collected by the 
Dacca University and the Asiatic Society of Bengal,**^ 

The above evidences are perhaps sufficient to show that the 
Mahdbhdgavata is a work of Bengal and most probably of its eastern 
part which was adjacent to Kdmarupa, 

The Mahdbhdgavata calls itself ‘Purana’’^ as well as 
‘Mahapurana’^* but never ‘Upapurana’, and this claim has been 
supported by the Brhaddharma-p. which includes its name among 
those of the eighteen ‘Mahat Puranas’.^® Yet it must not be taken 
to be an early work. It knows the names of rasis and week-days, 
and mentions the Tulasi plant as well as Radha, the beloved of Krsna. 
Its comparatively late date is further evidenced by the fact that it is 
not mentioned in any of the P uranic works except the Brhaddharma-p,, 
which cannot be dated earlier than the thirteenth century A. D. 
However, the Mahdbhdgavata is certainly not a very modern work. 
In his Report, p. 12 R. G. Bhandarkar mentions a complete Ms. 
of the Mahdbhdgavata which he found in the Bombay Presidency. 
In the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal there is a 
Ms. of the Mahdbhdgavata which is dated Saka 1697.^® Srl- 
tlrtha-svamin, who was most probably a court-poet of Maharaja 
Krsna-candra of Nadia (Bengal), wrote a philosophical treatise 
entitled Yathdrtha-manjarl in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
In this work^^ he ascribes to the 'Mahdbhdgavata' three lines ‘jnanat 


16 See Shastxi, ASB. Cat., V, pp. 774-5, Nos. 4117-18; Dacca Univ. Mss. 
Nos. 643B (found in Rangpur), 645C (found in Rangpur), 526P (found in Bogra), 
and so on. 

17 See Mahabhag., chap i, verses 6, 8, 13, 49, 51 and so on. 

18 Mahabhag., i. 16. See also the chapter-coJophons. 

19 Brhaddh. (ASB. ed) I. 25. 20. For the texts of those verses of the 
Brhaddharma-p. which contain the names of the eighteen ‘Mahat Puranas,’ sec 
Brhaddharma-p. (ed. Vahgavasi Press, Calcutta), I. 25. 23-26. 

20 Sha.stri, ASB. Cat.^ V, p. 772, No. 4112. 

21 Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 4093, fol. iib. (This is a complete Ms. written in 


IHQ., MARCH, 1952 
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samjayate muktih- etc, which are the same as Mahabhag, 15. 63b-64. 
In the introductory portion of his Sarada-mangata-kavya Siva-candra 
Sena, who lived a little later than Bharata-candra (a vernacular poet 
of Bengal), refers to the ^Mahdhhdgavata' as describing the autumnal 
worship of Durga®^. In the Dacca University collection there is a 
Ms, (No. 1470) of the Mahdbhdgavata which is dated 1729 Saka and 
which, in its last leaf, contains a sankalfa^m antra for the study of the 
Mahdbhdgavata^^ . In this collection there is another Ms. (No. 4 * 5 ^) 
which contains a metrical Bengali translation of the Bhagavati-glta 
constituting chaps. *5' *9 Mahdbhdgavata. We have 

already said that independent Mss. of the Bhagavatl-gita, Siva-sahasra- 
nama-stotra, Nava-graha-kavaca, Kamakhya-kavaca etc., claiming to 
be parts of the Mahdbhdgavata, are found in all parts of Bengal. 
These evidences arc perhaps sufficient to show that the Mahdhhdga- 
vata became a highly popular work and was widely studied as an 
authoritative Purana a few centuries ago. It has already been men- 
tioned that the Brhaddharma-p. has included the name of the Mahd- 
bhdgavata in its list of eighteen ‘Mahat Puranas*. That the Mahd- 
bhdgavata mentioned in the Brhaddharma-p. is the same as the extant 
one, is shown definitely by the fact that the author of the Brhaddhar- 
ma-p. has not only derived many of his stories from the present 
Mahdbhdgavata^^ but has plagiarised a large number of verses from 


Bcngiili script and dated Saka 1734* Its colophon iiins as follows: — 

22 Sdradd-mahgala'kavya (Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 3099)1 — 

t wun ii 

’T^r 5i^?r % II 

23 The text of this sahkalpa-mantra, which abounds in mistakes, runs as 
follows ; — 

visnur nnamo dyetyadt amuka^gotrah srharnnka’dasab sftmaj-jagad'ambika- 
bhagauathdtirga-devydh pritt-kamah sHta-saHnaka-maharsi-vedavydsa-^aimint-sarn- 
prokta yam arddhya vtrincir ityddi iti srimahdbhdgai/ate mahdpurdne siva-ndrada- 
sarnvdde prathama-khanda-samaptit nndmaikdsititamo 'dhydyah samdpta ity-antarn 
yathd-jndnatah mahdbhdgavata^mahdpHrdnasya yathd-kdla-sravanam aharn karisye. 

24 Compare, for instance, the chapters on the origin of creation, stories of Sati 
and Gahga and Rama’s autumnal worship of Durga, as occurring in the two works. 
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the latter^\ As a matter of fact, a comparison between these two 
Upa-puranas shows that the author of the Brhaddharma’-'p. thoroughly 
utilised the language and contents of the Mahdbhagavata in his work* 
Hence the MahMagavata must have preceded the Brhaddharma-p^ 
by a fairly long time, otherwise it could not be regarded as an autho- 
ritative ‘Mahat Purina’ by the author of the latter. As the Brhad- 
dharma-f, was composed not later than the middle of the fourteenth 
century A.D., the MahMagavata cannot be dated later than the 
twelfth century A,D, Its Saiva tendency like that of the earlier 
Kalikd-f. and its silence about the present Kdlikd-f. which is 
remarkably inclined towards Vaisnavism, tend to show that 
written about the tenth or eleventh century A.D, 

In describing the state of society during the Kali age the Mahd~ 
hhdgavata (8i. 8a) says, “kara-graha-rata nityam rajano mleccha- 
rupinah”. But this mention of kings as Mlecchas must not be taken 
to mean that at the time of composition of the Mahdbhagavata Bengal 
came under the sway of the Muhammadans; because the Brhaddhar- 
ma-f,, which the Mahdbhagavata preceded by a fairly long time, 
was composed not much later than the advent of the Muhammadans 
in Bengal. It is probable that the author of the Mahdbhagavata used 
the expression ‘rajano mleccha-rupmah’ only to characterise the kings 
of the Kali age as being regardless of all moral laws like Mlecchas. 
Or, It may be that this generalisation was based on the introduction 
of Muhammadan rule in other provinces outside Bengal. 


25 The verses, 

which aie common to 

these two wot 

Mahdbhag 

Brhaddh. 

(Vahgavasi Press eel.) 

Mahdbhdg. 

3. 26a 

- 11 , I. 56b. 

5 - 36“ 

3. 42a 

— cf. II. I. 2ib. 

5 - 37a 

3 - 45'’ 

= 11 , I. 25b. 

5 - 37 ^ 

3 - 4 ^ 

— cf. II. I. 26a. 

5 - . 38 t> 

3. 58 

= 11. 2. 166-173. 

5. 46-47 

3, 61-63 

= 11. 2. 19 and 

7. 216-233 

21-22. 

7. 246-253 

3. 646-653 

= 11. 2. 253-6, 

7. 406-413 

4. 48a 

— cf. II. 3. 22b. 

7 - 43 

5. 25-28 

— cf, II. 5. 17-20. 

7. 46b 

5. 29-34a 

= 11. 5. 21-253. 

&c. 


arc the following: — 
Brhaddh, 

(Vahgavasi Press ed.) 

= 11. 5. 25b. 

-~II. 5. 26b 
= 11. 5. 27b. 

= 11. 5, 28a. 

-ct. n. 5. 32-33 
— cf. II. 6. 2-3. 

— cf. II. 6. 4- 

=11. 6. 10. 

=11. 6. II. 

=11. 6. 12b. 

&c. 
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A study of the Mahabhagavata shows that the author of this wofk 
lived in a society in which the most powerful sects were those of the 
Saivas, Saktas, Vaisnavas and Sauras^®, and which was strongly influx 
cnced by Tantricism. People performed Sat-karma (the six acts, viz., 
Vasikarana, Marana, Uccatana etc.), studied the Agamas, and follow- 
ed Tantric manners, customs and methods of worship^^ Even in 
their conception of the forms of deities they were often guided by 
the Tantras^®. So, the author of the Mahabhagavata praised 
Varnasrama-dharma and prescribed the study of Vedanta^®. He did 
not decry Tantricism but tried to bring about a compromise between 
the two systems by making Devi say, “O Sankara, the Agama and 
the Veda are my two hands with which I sustain the whole universe 
consisting of stationary and moving objects. If, out of ignorance, 
anybody violates (the directions of) these two, he is sure to slip down 
from my hands. ••• ... ... It is true and undoubted 

that I am unable to deliver that person who worships (me) by violating 
(the directions of) the Agama and the Veda, A wise man should 
practise Dharma by taking these two as the same. 

Those, who worship these (forms of mine), are considered as Vaisnavas 

in the assembly We have already noted 

the Saiva tendency of Saktism advocated by the Mahabhagavata, But 
in spite of its high praise of Siva the Mahabhagavata follows Vedanta 
in establishing the unity of all gods®^. 


R. C. Hazra 


26 For mention of die Sauiai see Mahabhag., 67. 61. 

27 MahMag, 8. 72 ff. For [Tantric mantras used in Durga-worship, sec chaps. 
44-45. Raniakhya was worshipped according to' die Tantric method (12. 37). 

28 See chap. 43, in which there is mention of Devi’s Puranic and Tantric 
forms. 

29 Mahabhag., 15. 61-64 

30 Ibid., 8. 77-82. 

31 Ibid.,. 7. 63-64; 10, 42 and 64; and so on. 
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In his History of Sanskrit literature Keith observed “Contcnv 
poraneously with the progress of the Sanskrit lyric, there was proceed- 
ing the development of a lyric in Prakrt, which later passed into 
Apabhramsa probably as a result of the achievement of the Abhiras 
and the Gurjaras'^ (p. 223). The above remark of Keith does but 
point to two important phenomena. First, it is known that the 
Apabhramsa (abbr. Ap.) lyrics are exactly of the same nature as the 
Prakrt (Pkt.) lyric poems and treat of the same themes. Secondly, 
one comes to learn from the same that the Pkt. lyric stanzas were 
simultaneously composed with the Sanskrit (Skt.) poems, though 
their authors were obviously different from the composers of the 
artificial Skt. poetry. The Pkt. verses, as Keith has clearly pointed 
out, are quite distinct in 5:haractcr from the Skt. lyric poems and 
they reflect a society at their background, which contrasts gl^tingly 
with the more popular and familiar one, motivating the Skt. poems. 
These stanzas, a collection of which appears in the Sattasal of 
Satavahana Hala, are believed to be real popular poems and the 
simple and unostentatious life of the rustic common folk forms the 
chief theme of most of these stanzas. Such being the fact, we find 
in the Sattasal the most fervid expression of the real feelings and 
emotions of the unsophisticated persons of the rural areas and a 
faithful delineation of their love, joys, sorrows, hopes, desires, longings 
and aspirations. This closeness to life and common realities, which 
characterises the Pkt. verses, is chiefly responsible for the uncommon 
individuality and distinctiveness from the widely-known Skt. poems. 

But that these stanzas were real folk poems or poems cultivated 
by the uneducated naive people has been seriously called into 
question by the scholars. Winternitz in his Geschichte der 
Indischen Litteratur (vol. Ill, pp, 97 ' 9 ^) expressed such 

a view that as the Pkt.* dialect was no real popular speech, but a 
literary dialect fashioned in imitation of the latter, so these Pkt. 
songs too, were no real folk-poems in the true sense of the 
term, but were artificial versifications, ^ composed after the 
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pattern of the popular poems by the poets of the ornate Skt. 
poetry. So the Pkt. poems are extremely conventional like those of 
Skt. and any attempt to see into them the expression of some aspects 
of real popular life should be outright discouraged. Keith too 
endorsed the same view and took the Pkt. stanzas of the Sattasal 
as artificial compositions. But that they expressed the ways of life 
of the common rustic people and delineated their unreserved feelings 
and sentiments has been emphasized by him inspite of their being 
so many artificial versifications. It should be pointed out here that 
neither Keith nor Winternitz advanced any evidence, which may 
prove their statements to be true. Now^ a question may be quite 
legitimately raised as to why these Pkt. stanzas may not be real folk- 
poems and if these are artificial compositions in imitation of the real 
folk-poems, where Winternitz and Keith found the specimens of the 
latter, which could warrant such a conclusion. The fact seems to 
be otherwise to us, chough we admit that the above remarks of 
Winternitz and Keith contain some amount of truth in them. 

It is surely a fact that a large number of Pkt. stanzas — stray 
poems or verses contained in some anthologies — are real folk-poems. 
It cannot be denied that the common-folk have been cultivating 
this kind of poetry from the olden days even down to the present. 
The vernacular folk-poetry of the present days bears an unmistakable 
testimony to the fact. Some of the verses quoted in the Pkt. 
grammar of Hemacandra and also many Ap. stanzas in the Ptakrta- 
paingala (abbr. PP.) boldly speak of their real popular character. 
If there be some truth in the statement of Hala, who collected 700 
Pkt-verses from a crore (‘Kodia majjhaarmmi* verse 3. Sattasal) it 
is possible for us to assume that the number of Pkt. stanzas, which 
were probably orally maintained but not recorded in literature was 
countless and they exceeded by far the artificial poems of seemingly 
identical nature. It follows from the statement of Winternitz too 
that the cultivation of the popular poems was not certainly an un- 
common phenomenon — rather a common practice in those ancient days. 
If the Pkt. poems of the Sattasal were artificial compositions in 
imitation of the real folk-poems, they certainly presuppose the existence 
of the latter, otherwise the artists could not have found the models 
for imitation. But it is not totally impossible that some poets of 
artificial Skt. poetry m^ight have been captivated by the artless beauty 
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and naive simplicity of these stanzas and have tried their hands at 
such verses, as a result of which some artificial poems in imitation of 
those folk-poetry might have evolved. It needs mention that due to 
innate skill of the imitators and their ingenuity in the art of poetry 
the artificial poems seemed to have attained the natural excellences 
of the original, and it is extremely difficult, if not totally impossible 
to distinguish the latter from the former. But such a practice was 
not certainly universally encouraged as the Skt. scholars were by 
nature averse to the study of Pkt. But it may be presumed that they 
might have composed such stanzas in Skt., which were in imitation 
of beautiful Pkt. lyric verses and as such the influence of Pkt. lyric 
poetry upon Skt. is nor totally an impossible phenomenon. The 
Arya-saptasatJ of Govardhana, in which deliberate attempts have been 
made to imitate the Gathasaptasatl will be a clear evidence in 
support of our statement. 

The transition of the Ap. folk-poems in the vernaculars occurred 
exactly in the same manner, by which the Pkt. folk- verses were 
transformed into Apabhrarnsas. It needs mention here that the history 
of transition of the Pkt. folk-verses is inseparably connected with the 
development of the Pkt. speeches, and a right knowledge of the 
transformation of the Pkt. stanzas into Aps. and therefrom to the 
vernaculars, cannot be had, until one has made a correct estimate of 
the development of the Aryan speech in the subsequent period. We 
like to mention here that we accept Grierson's theory of development 
of the Aryan speech in broad principles and incidentally mention 
that Grierson’s definition of Ap. as we have shown elsewhere, is in 
no way different from that of Jacobi, though followers of both have 
drawn swords against each other in refutation of the views of their 
opponents and justification of their own. 

Now, let us describe in brief outline the development of the 
Aryan speech from rhe stage of the secondary Pkts. to downwards, 
in perspective of which we are going to consider our problem. The 
language of the lyric stanzas, as we find in the Sattasai and many 
Skt. rhetorical works, is chiefly, Maharastri (Mah.), which along with 
the Saurascnl (5aur.) and the Magadhl (Mag.) dialects represent the 
second stage of the MIA. These dialects were all literary speeches 
and they were based upon the actual spoken idioms of the people, 
connected with the different units of geographical areas. These 
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ikerary dinleccs, as many others of this nature, were characterised by 
rigidity, and fixation of forms by grammatical rules arc wholly 
static. But, the living speeches, upon which these were based, were 
dynamic and subject to constant modifications. When the spoken 
idioms corresponding to these literary Pkts. greatly deviated from the 
latter and showed some remarkable developments, they were considered 
CO have reached a different stage in the course of evolution of the great 
Aryan speech, and fit to be called by different names. These latter 
idioms were called Aps. and they were raised to literary speeches 
exactly in the same manner, by which the Pkts. were litcrarised from 
the spoken tongues. As there were Mali., Saur., Ardha-Mag. and the 
Mag. Pkts., so there were correspondingly Mali , Ap., Saur., Ap., 
Ardha-Mag. Ap. and the Mag. Aps. As the Saur. Pkt. based on 
the dialect of the Midland and the Gangetie Doab, was most popular 
by dint of its consanguinity to Skt., so was Saur, Ap. It got predomi- 
nance over the other Aps. and was used for literary purposes even in 
those areas, where some different kinds of Aps. were used to be 
spoken. These Aps. too, which were given literary forms, got fixation 
with the definite rules of grammar and ceased to grow as literary 
speeches. But, as vernaculars they certainly changed and developed 
to so many modern Aryan dialects. As there were Aps. correspond- 
ing to different kinds of Pkts., so there were various New Indo- Aryan 
speeches corresponding to those varying Aps. It is to be noted that 
Hindi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati are connected with the Saur. Ap., 
Blharl, Bengali, Assamese and Oriya with the Mag. Ap., Eastern 
Hindi with the Ardha-Mag. Ap, and Marathi with Mah.-Ap. In 
this manner other MIA. dialects too, which are not being specially 
mentioned here, are to be connected with some kinds of Aps. It is 
a fact that the transformation of the Pkt. lyrics to Aps. and therefrom 
to the modern vernaculars, is to be understood againsrthe background 
of the above development of the Pkt. speeches, for which the scholas-' 
tic world remains grateful to Pischel and Grierson, 

The folk-poems, which grew out of the life of the common people 
were usually short-lived. But there were some, which survived through 
centuries and on account of their longer existence they traditionally 
continued from generation to generation. In this way they were 
handed down from the past to the present without undergoing any 
break at any time. There cannot be any doubt regarding the oral 
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preservation of the folk-poems, as the crorc of folk-stanzas from which 
Hala collected only 700 for recording in literature existed nowhere, 
save and except in the memory of the common folk. As these were 
current in the mouths of t\\e people, the language of these countless 
folk-poems was the spoken dialect of the common people, which was 
natural and not distorted by any motive of embellishment and polish. 
But, whenever any attempt has been made to embody them in the 
anthologies or preserve in a collection, the language of such stanzas 
must have been, to a certain extent, modified, as such a change was 
demanded by the literarisation of a spoken tongue. It certainly 
happened with the stanzas of Hala too. It is testified by the fact 
that due to literarisation of the spoken dialect of the common unso- 
phisticated people, the indigenous vocables i.e. Desi words both nouns 
and verbs (Desi and Dhatvadesa) have crept abundantly into* the 
literary Mah. of the Sattasal. A considerable number of these 
vocables have been preserved in the modern Aryan vernaculars, as 
Weber has clearly pointed out and we too have referred to in a different 
article. Now, when there was the change of the spoken speeches 
from Pkts. to different Aps., the Pkt, folk poems, which were orally 
preserved, gradually absorbed the modifications of the latter. Such 
modifications did not affect them too much, as the changes, which 
were evidenced in the various spoken Pkt. dialects and which reduced 
the latter to the Ap, speeches, was mainly phonological. It should be 
clearly pointed out here that as in Aps. there was a gradual process of 
reduction of the final syllable of the vocables, the phonetic modifica- 
tions were noticed only in the inflexions and usually in the basic 
stems. As such the change of the Pkt. folk poems to Ap. ones 
occurred by a process of evolution and it happened quite imperceptibly 
without definite knowledge of those, in whose mouths they remained 
alive. But these Pkt, folk-poems, which were preserved in literature 
like the Sattasdi of Hala, did not show any change, as all the possi- 
bilities for such a change were arrested for ever with their incorpora- 
tion into literary works. Again it should be clearly pointed out here 
that as the store of the folk-poems was the mind of the common man, 
the retentive capacity of which was. limited and varied from persons to 
persons, there has been found occasionally inaccurate reproduction of 
the stanzas and sometimes even the substitution of the same by others 
treating identical themes. This particular feature has been responsi- 
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hie, it may be suggested, for the growth of many versions of the 
same verses and also the origin of different verses, expressive of similar 
ideas. So any endeavour to read in the latter a deliberate attempt to 
compose imitative stanzas in an artificial manner will be erroneous 
and it would lead only to a wrong appraisal of facts. 

Now, it may be quite reasonably asked why the popular poems 
are found only in the Saur. or the western Ap. and not in other 
regional Aps. like the Mag. or the Ardha-Mag. It is quite natural 
for us to expect the poems in the local Aps., as with the change of 
the Pkts. to various Aps. the popular poems in the spoken Pkts. 
must have assumed the local Ap. forms. We can, however, advance 
two suggestions, which seem to explain the want of availability of 
the popular poems in all such local Aps. It may be chat the popular 
poems in Mag., Ardha-Mag. or any other Ap. have not been pre- 
served due to want of proper cultivation of the respective speech, in 
which these have occurred. It may be said in support of the above 
statement that Hem. and other western grammarians have not men- 
tioned any dialectal variation of Ap. as a literary speech and the 27 
varieties of the same, which the eastern grammarians have described 
and reduced to three chief dialects viz. Nagara, Vracada and the 
Upanagara have been demonstrated to be fundamentally one literary 
speech, i.c. Western or Saur. Ap. by Grierson. So the popular 
poems in the various local Aps. have not been preserved due to want of 
literarisation of all these dialects. It may be also the fact that all 
such poems in different Ap. dialects have been translated into 
literary Saur. Ap., as it was the most polite language — a lingua 
franca for interprovincial communication also used for literary purposes 
all over Aryan India and aptly suited for poetry of all sorts. As 
it was responsible for the suppression of the local speeches, which 
could not achieve the glory of literary languages, we do not find any 
record of the popular poems in such regional Aps., though they 
certainly existed in them, which were merely the spoken idioms. 
Now, as with the transition of the Pkts. to various Aps. the Pkt, 
poems gradually changed to Ap. poems, exactly in the same manner 
with the gradual transformation of the Aps. to the modern Aryan 
dialects, the Ap. poems have appeared as vernacular ones. The above 
mentioned evolution has taken place so imperceptibly that it is not 
possible for one to draw the line of demarcation between the two 
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stages of the language represented by Ap. and the modern vernacular 
respectively or to point out exactly where they coalesce. There are 
some verses, recently come to light — the language of which some call 
as Ap. but others as some dialect of the modern vernacular. Again, 
one will be in confusion with regard to some stanzas of the PP, 

Let us show by citing examples how the transformation of Ap, 
poems has taken place in the different vernaculars. We quote first 
those stanzas, in which the vernacular poems are directly descended 
from those of Aps. by a process of gradual evolution. The difference 
between the two, it will be noticed, is mainly in the inflexions, the 
basic stems of vocables in most cases, however, not being affected by 
the phonetic modifications. We will take into account also those 
stanzas both in Ap. and the vernacular, in which no development 
by direct evolution can be observed but there is only a mere semblance 
of ideas. In Hem. 4.398 occurs a stanza 

qTTSffT ^ i 

mil ^ ^ M 

[Tran: If the enemies are defeated, then, my friend, they must have 
been so by my lover; if our men are defeated then it must have been 
so by his being killed.] The same appears in Rajasthani with slight 
modifications. 

vrigT ^ gf gj n 

1. 48 w 

[Tr. If the enemies are defeated, then their defeat is caused by my 
lover; if our own men are broken, then it must have been done after 
he has fallen in the field.] Hem. quotes a stanza: — 
grgg fg^ i 

ggi n 4. 352. 

[Tr, As the lover was all of a sudden sighted by a lady, who was 
driving away the crows, half of her bracelets dropped down on the 
earth and the (rest) half cracked with a noise] which appears in 
a Rajasthani stanza 

gsm mim to 1 

^ TO gCT^ft gf Rajasthani DM 

[Tr. As the beautiful lady stooped to scare away the crow, suddenly 
the lover appeared. Half of her bracelets stuck to the neck of the 
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crow and the other half suddenly cracked.] The same appears in a 
different version. 

sBm gfrqij ^ \ 

»i5T srrWt 22 11 

Ndgari Praedrint Patrikd, Bhag. 2, Saihvat 1978. 
[Tr. As the woman sent to scare away the crow the lover came in 
view; half of her bracelets stuck to the neck of the crow and the 
other half cracked quickly.] In Hem. occurs a stanza: — 

STT u 4 . 395 - 

[Tr. What is the gain by the birth of a son; what is the loss if he 
dies; when the ancestral property (land) is being appropriated by 
another?] The same appears with some changes in Rajasthani as 
3rr?rt s«ir 3J3!pr i 

art srrwt n Int. Rdjasthdnl Diihd 

[Tr. What is the gain in the birth of a son, what is the harm if 
a daughter be born, when what one possesses be seized by another?] 
We find in Hem. 4. 444. a stanza 

f *Tt^ ?Tff i 

fitff II 

[Tr. My friend, a bee has entered into the flower of and shines 
as if is set in gold.] 

It appears in Hindi as 

fgirff #r?fi ^ 1 

«fl| pysfhsr 5^ 35t 1 1 

Ndgari Praedrirti Patrikd, Bhag. 2. Sam. 1978. 
In the Prabandha-cintamani occurs a stanza 

STf 5rTf2I| g| I 

5101% Wig f«niT3t ^1? II 

-o 

Int* Rajasthani Duhd 

[Tr. When Ravana was born with ten heads in a body his mother 
was in a confusion as to which mouth she was to give suck.] The 
same appears in Rajasthani and with little changes as 
Krm ^T5Rr trsB \ 

II 

In the Prabandha-cintamani occurs a stanza in Ap. which des- 
cribes the Paramara king Munja. 
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^ ^w^ ftm ^ II 

N. P. P,t Bh. 2, Sam. 1978. 
[Tr. Why did I not die being consumed by the flames or strangled 
by a rope? Why am I not reduced to ashes? As a monkey moves 
being tied to the bar of the threshold, so does Munja.]. The same 
appears in Hindi as 

^ zTz ^ 5T f 3?t I 

^ ftrfif f^fir gsf II Ibid. 

In Hem. occurs the stanza 

II 4. 439. 

[Tr. O g^ you may go throwing off my arms. Let it be so, 
what harm is there? I shall consider to be angry if you go out 
from my heart]. The above translation of P. L. Vaidya varies from 
that of Pischel, who interprets the verse as “Thranen vergiessend gchst 
du fort, ebenso ich was schadet es? Wenn du fortgehst im Herzen 
weilend, weiss ich dasz der zorn (schwach wie) schilfgras ist. “You 
go away shedding tears, so do I; there is no harm. If you continue 
to be in the heart, I know that your anger is slender like a sedge. 
The same seems to be echoed in the following verse, which is ascribed 
to Suradasa. 

^ ^ t 'STT^t ^ 1 1 Ibid. 

[Tr. Considering me weak you may go away extricating yourself 
from my arms. If you can go away from my heart, then I shall know 
you to be strong.] The Ap. verse 

Prfrf * 1 

^ ^ ^ II Ibid. 

[Tr. One drinks the water brought from (rhe streams of) the hills and 
eats the fruits fallen from the trees. One’s purposes are served from 
what one gets from the hills and the trees, yet one is never disgusted 
with one’s properties.] has found transformation in Hindi as 

fir qnt fir fjtrqr^ <5?! *Tq=^ i 

fJrftf" fir fir qFsr^ sfT# q n Ibid. 

Again the Ap. stanza 

^ arfr ?i?T fq f»Tqf » 

fire ftfint ^ n Ibid. 
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[Ti*. Let there happen whatever may; what is the harm if one be a 
friend or an enemy. One may take to any way, both the friend and 
the foe should be looked as the same] occurs in Hindi as 

•Si 

5^ *nTn#Hr 

n Ibid. 

The Ap. stanza 

^1% 51 5u^8[’ W5J55t|’ 4 ft- II Ibid. 

|Tr. Some speaks ill of me, some praises me. But I do not speak 
ill of anybody, nor do I praise any one.] is found to have transformed 
in Hindi 

Sfff ft f T5!jt ^ I 

fq ftaf ( ^ ) ^ " ^bid. 

The Ap, stanza 

ftroumfl ffifeqtrft f ^tti i 
qrtfTi^ 'll ^ 

[Tr. He, in whose ears enters the news of the arrival of Jina, certainly 
shakes off such a feeling as this is mine or that is yours (which is a 
selfish motive)] appears in Hindi as 

qy|- ^ sng i 

fqrd 5t gi§ It Ibid. 

We find an Ap. stanza 

3i?rT eirft^ 3rff h ft?3 jnjrf ftqf i 

qftjqi % ffq! ^IffT qjf II Ibid. ■ 

[Tr. If one being powerful does not conquer his enemy rather 
becomes engaged in friendly talks with him, he gets the opportunity 
of conquering his enemy only for a period of eight or ten days] 
which occurs in the vernacular as 

?iTfttT ^ff 5T ftjq *1^ f^rai I 
ftnpfi 515^ % ffq; qifsiT n 

We have cited some of the stanzas, which clearly point to the 
nature of transition of Ap. poems. We like to quote a few of those 
where direct evolution of the above kind cannot be traced. Here 
we will find the similarity of ideas and thought between the Ap. and 
the vernacular poems for which some explanation we have advanced 
before. The stanzas of this sort are countless and a complete survey 
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of all those, which occur in the different vernaculars demand from 
one undivided attention to the task and most strenuous application 
of energy and enthusiasm. We quote only a few to show the exact 
nature of similarity, which we have just mentioned. In Hem. occurs 
a stanza 

II *4-338. 

[ Tr. I offer my homage to the noble man, rare in this kali-age, 
who conceals his own virtues and manifests those of others] which 
seems to be echoed in the Rajasthani poem. 

itm I 

wf ggfjf ^<cr ff I! 3. (6) 

Rajasthani Duhd, 

[ Tr. A man, who conceals his own virtues, but speaks highly of 
those of the others, is commendable but can hardly be found in the 
world.] The second line of the stanza 

Mtt m f%ff ?rT i 

ii 4-335- 

[ Tr. By virtues (one can get) only fame but not wealth ; people 
get fruit which is written (on their forehead by destiny) ; a lion is 
not worth even a cowrie but the elephant costs lacs] corresponds 
exactly to the second line of the stanza 

I 

1 1 Rajasthani Duhd. 

[ Tr. Both (the elephant and the lion) live in the same forest but 
there is such difference between the two that lion is not worth even 
a single cowrie, while the elephant deserves a lac.J 
Again, the second line of the stanza. 

n 4. 333- 

[ Tr. My fingers are shattered (wounded) by the rubbings of nails 
while I was (engaged in) counting the days that were given to me by 
my lover, when he started on journey] fairly corresponds to a line 
of a Rajasthani verse 

fnmi fwrrr ^ t 1 

Nag. Prdc. Patrikd^ Bhag. 2, Sam. 1978. 

[ Tr., While counting the days by the fingers all the nails were 
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exhausted (by constant rubbings)]. In Vidyapati, the eminent poet 
of Mithila we find 

%% srm’ 

[ Tr. I exhausted my nails by counting days and forget the name 
of Gokula.] The Ap. stanza 

srfir tR i Hem. 4. 397. 

[ Tr. So much water the ocean has ; so vast is its extent ; thirst, 
however, is not even a little quenched ; only it thunders for nothing] 
has some semblance with the stanza in Rajasthani. 

fi{ ?irn^ ^ 11 Rajasthani Duha. 

[ Tr. It is better to have a hole from which water can be drunk 
to one’s heart’s contents. The ocean contains much water which is 
full of salt. What purpose is served by it ? ] 

We believe that the above quotation of verses is adequate to the 
task of establishing our proposition. The continuity of the Ap. 
verses in the vernaculars point to the fact that the social conditions 
and circumstances, which motivated the Ap. verses, continued, to 
a certain extent, in the period of the vernaculars. Had it been 
otherwise, there would have been total extinction of such vernacular 
poems due to want of proper cultivation. So for this reason we find 
that the thoughts and ideas of the Ap. period, which were conspi- 
cuous by their origin in the society of the common folk, have sur- 
vived, to some extent, even in the present time. Of course, the new 
social forces caused by the Turco-muslim invasions of the country, the 
rise of various new faiths and religious movements and also other 
epoch-making events gave a definite turn to the trend of literary 
activities and evolution of new kind of literature. The folk-poems 
too, of the period could not but be affected by the waves of such 
social changes and develop new tendencies. This seems to explain 
the growth of those popular poems, which considerably differ in 
nature from those in Aps. It is sure that the Ap. folk-poems contri- 
bute greatly to a correct estimate of the society, where these had their 
origin. As such they deserve care, investigation and a more critical 
approach to their multifarious problems. 


S. N. Ghosal 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

Chapter XV 

The events of the time when Ary a Nagarjuna 
was in charge of the teaching 

Thereafter Pandita^ Nagarjuna maintained^ the teaching and 
spread extensively the Madhyamika- system. He rendered great 
service to the Sravakas, specially after having turned out a 
number of Bhiksus and Sramaneras, who had transgressed many 
disciplinary rules and who had great influence in the Sahgha and 
who are said to have been about 8, coo in number. Thereupon all 
sects acknowledge him as their master. At this time, appeared 
Bhadanta Nanda, Bhadanta Paramasena^, Bhadanta Samyaksatya^. 
These three had grasped the Yogacara thought and had written 
Sastras; and as they obviously preached the dlaya^, these three 
Bhadantas are called the old Yogacaryas and Asahga with his brother 
are counted as later ones; and it is clear that they were not his 
successors. Pandita Nagarjuna granted maintenance to 500 dharma- 
preachers of Mahayana, teaching in SrI-Nalanda for many years with 
the wealth which he had obtained by the gold transforming essence. 
He succeeded in invoking Candika. When this goddess was about 
to take him with her to heaven and to lead him into the dwellings 
of the gods, he told her that for the time being it would not be 
necessary to go there; but that he had acquired the siddhi in order 
that the goddess (Candika) might give support to the j riests of the 
Mahayana as long as the doctrine would exist. According to these 
words she settled down to the west near Nalanda in the form 
of Vaisyabhadra®. The Pandita drove a great Khadira-wedge^ 
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weighing one man-load, into a very high, thick wall of the Man- 
jusri-temple built with stone and solicited her to maintain the clergy 
until this wedge was transformed into ashes. After she had supplied 
the clergy with everything for twelve years, it happened, that at last 
an worthless Sramanera who did the service made repeated propo- 
sals of love to her, but she answered nothing. She told him once, 
that she would come to him if that Khadira-wedge could be trans- 
formed into ashes. When that Khadira-wedge had been burnt and 
transformed into ashes by that evil Sramanera, the goddess disappeared 
at once. Thereupon the Acarya erected io8 centres of Mahayana 
teaching in the io8 temples, put up an image of Mahakala in 
each of them, and entrusted the god with the protection of the 
doctrine. Further at the time when an elephant in Vajrasana did 
great harm to the Bodhi tree, he erected two stone-pillars behind the 
Bodhi-tree, and so no more damage occurred. The stone-pillars were 
put up, each with a Mahakala riding on a lion and holding a club, 
which proved very useful for some years; when damage occurred 
again, the tree was enclosed with a stone-railing, behind which io8 
Caityas were set up with images of gods. The blessed fruit-giving 
Caitya^ was surrounded by a wall and within the wall io8 temples 
were erected. At the time when water had done great damage to 
the eastern side of the Vajrasana, seven stone-blocks were put up in the 
shape of a dam, on which a large image of Muni^ with face backwards 
was engraved, and the damage of the water was warded off in this 
way. They were called the seven Dam-Munis. As the word Chu- 
lon^ is a designation of the dam, only ignorant persons say that the 
images are so called because these were made in the shape resembling 
the image seen in water. If one says chat these images were made 
at the time when King Utiayana"* was converted, this would not be 
in conformity with the Vinaya-text, and it makes obvious the value 
of the two traditions. 

About this time, king Muhja with a following of looo men 
obtained the Vidyadhara Kayasiddhi in the country of Odivisa^, and 

NO 
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in the west in a part of Malava called Todhahari, King Bhojadeva with 
looo followers gained the Siddhi. They could make themselves invisible 
and so forth by uttering mantras but could not gain all siddhis. The 
Aryas acquired many DharanTs and the iSatasdhasrikdprajhdpdramita the 
composition of which the Sravakas attributed to Nagarjuna, After 
this time no new Mahayana-Sutras were added. In order to put an 
end to the quarrel of the Sravakas, who believed in the existence of the 
matter, he composed the five Nydya-sarngrahas and other works. 
The Tibetan histories record that 1,20,000 slokas were mentioned in a 
Sastra called Nydydlarnkdra which was written by Bhiksii Ksemahkara' 
(or Samkara) in order to refute the Mahay ana; in three Indian 
historical books, however, the corresponding statement is that 
there were 12,000 slokas. In the east many temples were erected 
in Patavesa or Pukam“ and in Odivisa, Bhahgala and Radha. At 
this time, Brahmin Suvisnu erected 108 temples in Magadha, in 
SrI-Nalanda, and 108 seats for the teaching of the Abhidharma 
(Matrka), so that the Abhidharma of Mahayana and Hinayana would 
not perish. 

Towards the end of his life the venerable Nagarjuna betook him- 
self to the regions of the south and after having converted King 
Udayana he protected the doctrine for many years. In the south, 
in the country of Dravadi[?], there were two Brahmins, Madhu and 
Supramadhu, who were possessed of inconceivable wealth. They 
vied with Acarya Nagarjuna in the sciences of the Brahmins, in the 
four Vedas and in 18 sciences, etc. The Brahmins, however, had not 
gained a hundredth part of the knowledge which the Acarya possess- 
ed. The two Brahmins said; “O you son of a Brahmin, who has 
learned down to the bottom of all Sastras referring to the three Vedas, 
why have you become a ^akya-^raniana.?^’* When Nagarjuna ex- 
plained to them that the Vedas were not to be praised, but that 
the teaching (of Buddha) should be praised, they became very faith- 
ful and rendered reverence to Mahayana. When the Acarya had 
initiated them in the Mantras, the former (Madhu) invoked Sarasvatl, 
the latter (Supra-madhu) Vasudhara, and both of them maintained 250 
Mahayana preachers; the first had the Prajndpdramitd which contained 
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1,00,000 llokas copied in i, 2, or 3 days etc., and gave many copies 
to the Bhiksus; the second supplied the clergy with all requisites. As 
this Acatya upheld the excellent doctrine in every possible way by 
preaching, contemplating, erecting of temples, supporting the clergy, 
working for the benefit of the nondiuniiin beings, refuting the attacks 
of the Tirdiyas, etc., he should be regarded as the incomparable 
benefactor of Mahayana-doctnne. As I have given the biography 
of the great Brahmin' and of Arya Nagarjuna in the account of the 
seven-sectioned Tantras it may be regarded as well-known. 

King Udayana lived for 150 years; this Acarya, however, lived, as 
some people presume, 71 years less than 600, according to others, 
however, 29 years less than 600; if we follow the first opinion, he 
is supposed to have lived in Madhyadesa for 200 years, in the south 
for 200 years, in Sriparvata for 129 years, obviously a rough 
calculation, about which my teacher and Pandita was of the opinion, 
that half a year had been counted as one whole year. The other 
opinion resembles the previous one in every respect; it only supposes 
that he lived in Sriparvata for 17 1 years. As he had conjured the 
life-giving balsam, his skin took the colour of jewels^. By contem- 
plation in Sriparvata he obtained the first Bodhisattva-stage and his 
body was adorned with the thirty-two marks. 

A friend of the Acarya was the Acarya and Brahmin Vararuci, 
who lived as a purohita of King Udayana. At this time a younger 
wife of the king knew a little grammar while the king did not learn 
it. At the time when they played in water in the pleasure-grounds 
and the king splashed her with water, she said to him: ^'modakdsirn' 
ca'^ i.e. don’t splash me with water.” The king, however, under- 
stood this in accordance with the language of the south, made a cake 
of peas and boiled it in scsanie-oil and gave her such a cake. The 
queen thought, it would be better to die than to live with such an 
ox-hke king and got ready to kill herself, but she was stopped by the 
king, who set about to learn the language and diligently learnt it 

I Rahulabhadra or Saraha. 

3 Cf. Kathdsantsagara, I. 6: '‘modakaih pantadaya’' The same story is told 
heie in connection with King Satavahana and his queen. For ^'modakaih*' 
sec Lilavai : Inno. The king was Satavahana whose guru was Nagarjuna. 
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with the Brahmin Vararuci, but as he did not make much progress, 
he took lessons also from Acarya Saptavarma'. 

The history of Acarya Vararuci is as follows: The Brahmin, who 
was eagerly devoted to Buddha’s doctrine and to Sat^karma^ and 
who became acquainted with the venerable Nagarjuna at the time 
when he (Nagfirjuna) was Pandica in Nalanda, came ftvm the country 
of Radha^ which was situated to the east of Magadha. When he 
had recited the sacred Avalokitcsvar am antra for twelve years and had 
at last offered him (Avalokitesvara) an incense with an equipment 
of 4,00,000 in gold, Avalokitesvara appeared and asked what he 
wanted. “I wish to bring about the welfare of all living beings 
through the great Siddhis and that you make Mahakala my servant.” 
When this was granted to him, he could accomplish every charm as 
he desired and through the eight Siddhis, Bindu, etc.'^ he rendered 
thousandfold service to the living beings; the eight Siddhipraptas 
recognized him as their teacher and he was thoroughly acquainted with 
all sciences without having studied them. When he had then 
betaken himself to the south, he lived in the country of the very 
wealthy king Santivahana and, and when living there rendered 
service to the living beings through Mantras and Tantras. He 
rendered still greater services to the living beings, when he came to 
Varanasi, where ruled at this time King Bhimasukla. 

Kalidasa’s life is fitted in at that time. As he had then come to the 
south and King Udayana wanted to learn the language, but could not 
find a teacher who knew Panini’s book completely, and when he had 
heard that the Nagarajasesa knew the Panini completely, the Brahmin 
Vararuci called him through the power of Mantras and made 
him give a detailed explanation of the whole meaning of Panini in 
1,00,000 slokas, which the Acarya wrote down; both, however, were 
separated by a curtain. When 25,000 slokas were done, the Acarya 
wanted to see what sort of body it had, he lifted the curtain and 

1 Cf. Acarya Sarvavarma in the Kathasaritsdgara, 

2 \ 

■ 3 =Radha, and not "chagala" as suggested by Schiefner. 

4 I 
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saw a big, stretched out snake, which ran away, out of shame. There- 
upon, the Acarya himself continued writing the explanation, but there 
were not more than 12,000 slokas. These two works together are 
known by the name of the grammar taught by the Nagas. In it 
there is much teaching of language and other sciences. It is said 
that at last Mahakala took him on his shoulders and carried him to 
the summit of the Sumeru to Parijataka. As King Udayana did not 
trust the explanation which had been made by the Acarya Vararuci, 
he ordered the Brahmin Saptavarman to invoke the Sanmukha- 
kumara. When he was conjured up, he asked the Brahmin what he 
wanted. “Give me the Indravydkarana/' When the god had only 
pronounced the words ^^Siddhovarnasamamnaya,^'^ he comprehended 
the meaning of all sounds. Formerly it was told in the traditions 
current in Tibet, that Sanmukhakumara had dictated the first four 
chapters of Kaldpa and the Katdpa was to be comprehended as joining 
together of the parts, as the differently coloured parts were joined 
together in the tail-feathers of the peacock. It is, however, not 
that Kaldpa was written by Saptavarman himself and the meaning 
of collecting the parts is that all necessary parts were collected. 
Also the name of this Acarya is written wrongly as a “Isvaravarman,** 
as also the form “Sarvavarman” has crept in by mistake; Saptavarman 
means “Seven-Armour*'". 

1 Q. Kalapa, I. 

2 Cf. KcnhauiritsagAut, 1 . 2, m which Vaiaiuci [alien Katyayana) gives lub 
autobiography. It luiis thu.s : Varaiiici was liorn in a Brahmaiia family of 
Kausanibi. His father tlietl when he was very young anti so he was hioiighi 
up by his iiKJther with gieat difficulty. It was prophesied at the time of his 
birth that he would be a sruLi-dhara (i.e. he could remember whatever he heard 
once). He w-as accepted as a student on account of his quick memory by the 
distinguished teacher Vaisa of Pawliputra. He had two fellow-students, Indra- 
datta and Vyadi. All of them stayed with the teacher for a long time and 
studied vaiious sastras. 

* Vararuci fell in love with Upakosa, the lovely daughter of Upavarsa, brother 
of Acarya Varsa. He was duly married to her, and the ceremony was perfonned 
at Patalipiura in the presence of his mother who came from Kausambi. After 
marnage the ct)uplc lived together happily. 

About this time, Panini, who had a very dull intellect, became a student of 
Acarya Vatsa. But Panini, through the blessing of the great god Samkara, 
developed a fine intellect and became a great grammarian. On one occasion 
Vararuci joined issues with him but was defeated miserably and was enjoined 
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Kalidasa’s life-story is as follows : At the time when the Brahmin 
Vararuci had as honourable a position as Bhimasukla, the king of Vara^ 
nasi, the king wanted to give his daughter VasantI in marriage to the 
Brahmin Vararuci. VasantI, however, out of pride, because she 
thought herself to be of higher learning, did not want to be subser- 
vient to him. So Vararuci intended to deceive her by a trick and 
said to the king: “Invite my learned teacher who is a hundred times 
wiser than me, and give him VasantI/* He saw a cow-boy of beauti- 
ful figure from Magadha, who, sitting at the end of the branch of a 
tree, struck with the axe the base of the branch; when he saw how 
stupid he was, he called him; after*'having bathed and anointed him 
carefully for some days, he dressed him in the costume of a Brahmin 
Pandita, taught him only the sentence “Om svasti” and ordered him, 
when he would stand in front of the king and his court to throw 
flowers at the king and to say “Om svastiy' but if somebody else 
asked him, any question, he was not to give any answer. When he 
did this and threw flowers at the king, he said 'U4satara.'' Then the 
Acarya explained the sense of the four letters and passed them off 
as a benediction: 

Umayd sahito Radrahy Sarnkarasahito Vistinbj 

tarnkaraSalapaniicay raksantn Sivah sarvaddj / 

Thereupon VasantI began to ask him about the meaning of the words 
etc., but he did not give any answer. Vararuci, however, said: “Why 
sliall he, my learned teacher, answer the question of a woman?’* 


by the g(xl ^anikara to acccipt .incl clibhcniniate the giumniai composed by 

l^aniiu. His grammar called Amdravyakuiana was therefore destroyed beyond 
recovay. 

King Yogaiianda (better known as Nanda), made Va.ariici one ot his miius" 
ters. On one occasion, the king suspected illicit love between Vararuci and his 
queen and so he commanded his chief minister Saka^ra to put him to death., 
but the wise minister ^akatara saved his life by an exjiedient and kept him 
concealed in his house. In course of time, when the king realised his mistake 
and repented for die death of a wise man like Vararuci, the chief ministet' 
Sakatara disclosed to him that he had not killed Vararuci. The king thereupon 
sought the pardon of Vararuci and wanted to reinstate him as one of his 
ministers, but Vararuci declined the offer and became a recluse and went to the 
Vindhya forest for worshipping Vindhyavasini goddess. At last he decided to 
lay down his mortal frame at Badarika. For Atndravydkitararia and dates of 
Vararyci and Panini, see Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar pp. lofE. 
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After Brahmin Vararuci had confused his (the cow-boy s) head in 
this way, he escaped to the south. When the husband was led to 
all temples f he did not utter a word; at last, after he had seen the 
figures of different beings, he was very pleased to see the picture of 
an ox painted on the outside-wall of a temple and took the ways of a 
cow-boy. Then VasantT cried: “Alas, he is a cow-keeper,’’ and 
she knew that she had been tricked. She thought: “If he is clever, 

I shall teach him the language,” but when she examined him, she 
found that he was a dullard. Becoming very angry Vasanti sent her 
husband daily to pick flowers. In some part of Magadha there was 
an image of the goddess Kali made by a divine artist. Every day 
he brought plenty of flowers to it, bowed, and prayed full of devotion. 
Once when Vasanti was offering sacrifices to the goddess and when 
he had gone by day-break to pick flowers, one of Vasantl’s maid- 
servants had hidden for fun behind the frame of the image, chewing 
areca nuts^. When the cow-boy was praying as before, this 
maid-servant put a piece of chewed nut into his hand; he, how- 
ever, swallowed it, thinking that the goddess herself had given it 
to him. On the spot he received unhindered intelligence^ and 
became a great expert in dialectics, grammar, and poetry. Once he 
held in his right hand a day-lotus {^padma), in his left hand a night- 
lotus [utpala) and when Vasanti asked him, which he wanted, whether 
the beautiful day-lotus with the thick stalk or the little night-lotus 
with the delicate stalk, he answered; “In my right hand the day- 
lotus, in my left likewise the night-lotus, whether with delicate or 
thick stalk, take which you like, oh lotus-eyed one.’* When the 
wife now perceived that he had become learned, she began to honour 
him highly and as he had shown great reverence to the goddess Kali, 
he was called Kalidasa. At the same time he became the crown- 
jewel of all poets, wrote the eight Dutakavyas, Meghaduta etc.^ 
Kumarasambhava and many other Kavyas. He as well as Sapta- 
varman both belonged to the heterodox sects. 


3 I 
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At this time there lived in the country of Li, the Arhant Samgha- 
vardhana and further among many Vaibhasika-teachers in Tukhara, 
Vamana, in Kasmira Kunala, in the middle of Aparantaka Ksemam- 
kara, in the east Acarya Samghavardhana; among the Sautrantika 
Acaryas in the west, Bhadanta Kumaralabha. Each of these had a 
number of disciples. 

At this time King Haricandra together with bis retinue had obtain- 
ed a rainbow-body' and there was no offspring. It was the time, 
when his nephew Aksacandra and his son Jayacandra were in 
power. Though both of them honoured the excellent law, there is no 
account of their substantial services to the doctrine. 

In the south King Haribhadra with a retinue of 1000 men obtain- 
ed the Bindu-siddhi, From the time of appearance of Mahayana 
up to this day out of 1000 men about 100 became Vidyadharas. 

At this time the Turaska faith appeared for the first time. While 
some people say, that it was started at the time when the Bhadanta 
Srilabha died, others maintain, that it was the time of a disciple of 
Kunala. There was a very learned, but unbelieving Sautrantika, 
called Kumarasena, who, when he had been expelled from the clergy 
on account of violation of the vows, became very enraged and decided 
to found a doctrine which could compete with the Buddha-doctrine. 
He betook himself into the country of Sulika situated at the other 
side of Tukhara^, took the name Mamathar^, changed his costume 
and started the law of hirnsa known as Turaska (Tivara or Anarya) 
doctrine, and kept it in the abode of the spirit Bi, sli. mli. of the 
family of Danavas"'. Blessed by the Mara he accomplished by fre- 
quent magic incantations victories over others. Ac this time a virgin 
from the Brahmin-caste in the country of Khorasan collected daily 
many flowers and after having accumulated them, she offered them 


^ = body of a saint vanishing 


in the manner 


of the colouirs of a rain-bow. See S. C. Das’s Dictionary sv. 
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partly as sacrifice to the gods, partly she sold them to others. Once 
a spirit^ came out of the middle of a heap of flowers and penetrated 
into her body, whereby she became pregnant. After one year a very 
strong boy was born, who, when grown up, beat all the boys of the 
same age and killed all the animals, therefore, the chief of the place 
drove him out into the forest. But there also he put the men, whom 
he met, in bondage, made some his slaves, killed several wild animals 
and living beings of the forest and gave the meat, bones and skin 
to the men in bondage. When the king heard about it, made 
enquiries and questioned him, he said : ‘‘I am neither a Brahmin, 
nor a Ksatriya, nor a Vaisya nor a 5 udra, and as none have taught 
the custom of my caste and this has exasperated me. If there would 
be somebody, who would deliver to me the law followed by my caste, 
I would comply with his instructions.” Questioned by the king 
who would deliver to him the law followed by his caste, he 
said, he himself would look for him. Instructed by Mara in a dream 
he found the work formerly hidden. When he had read the same, 
he faithfully adhered to it and pondered who would teach the same. 
On Mara’s instruction he came in contact with Mamathar and 
received guidance from him. He also performed magic incantations 
and became along with a following of looo men Turuska saints who 
were called Paikhampa^. When he had betaken himself to the 
country near Makha, he taught his false doctrine to Brahmins and 
Ksatriyas, and this is the origin of the royahfamilies of the Saita'* and 
Turuska^. This teacher was known under the name of Ardho and 
this was the first beginning of the Turuska doctrine. The 15th 
chapter, the events of the time when Arya Nagarjuna was in charge 
of the doctrine. 


U. N. Ghoshal & N. Duit 


I name of a spinit, see S. C. Dass Dictionary, s.v. 



Pala Rule in the Tippera District 

There are still many gaps in our knowledge in the ancient history 
of many parts of India. Many problems cannot be satisfactorily solved 
in the present state of our knowledge owing to the want of sufGcient 
data bearing on them. This unsatisfactory state of things often leads 
to theorising on slender basis and often on no basis at all. But 
occasionally new discoveries throw welcome light on such problems and 
upset established ‘theories’. 

Tibetan accounts supported by some other indications, show that 
the territory, over which Gopala I, founder of the Pala dynasty, origi- 
nally held sway, lay in the south-eastern part of BengaP; but no 
records of the Palas were discovered in that area. When therefore the 
Baghaura (1 ippera District) inscription* of the third regnal year of a 
king named Mahipala was discovered, it was only natural for scholars 
to take this Mahipala to be no other than Mahipala 1 {circa 988 — 
1038 A.D.) of the Pala dynasty. But in IHQ., vol. XVI, 1940, 
pp. 179-82, Dr. D. C. Ganguly suggested that Mahipala of the 
Baghaura inscription should be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara 
Mahipala 1, son of Mahendrapala I {circa 892-908 A.D.). This theory 
was based on the fact that several inscriptions of Mahendrapala I, with 
dates ranging between his 2nd and 1 9th‘ regnal years, were found in 
South Bihar and one of his 3th regnal year at Paharpur in North 
BengaP. These records no doubt prove that Pratihara Mahendrapala 
I ousted the Palas from South Bihar and North Bengal. Dr. Ganguly’s 
theory however involves two conjectures: (i) that Mahendrapala I 
succeeded in extending his power in the Tippera region in South- 
West Bengal and (2) that the Tippera District continued to form a 
part of the Pratihara dominions as late as the 3rd regnal year of his 
son Mahipala I, the date of whose accession cannot be satisfactorily 
determined, although he must have begun to rule by 814 A.D.'* 

1 Htst. Beng., D.U., vol. I, pp. 102, 182 ff.; cf. NIA., Ross vol., pp. 382®. 

2 Bbandarkar, No. 1624. 

3 Possibly, 9th; c£. Hist. Beng., op. cit., p. 130. 

4 Bbandarkar, Nos. 1641-47. 5 Bbandarkar, No. 1086. 
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There is however absolutely no support in favour of either of the two 
conjectures. On the other hand there was, even in 1940, some indi- 
cation that the Pratiharas were driven out from South Bihar and there- 
fore lost their hold on North Bengal some time before the 54th regnal 
year of Narayanapala {circa 854-908 A.D.), which can hardly be 
placed much later than the date of the death of Mahendrapala I about 
908 A.D. We have epigraphic evidence regarding Narayanapala*s 
rule in South Bihar in his 7th, 9th, 17th and 54th regnal years**. 
There is no doubt that Mahendrapala ’s success against him in South 
Bihar and North Bengal should be assigned to a period between the 
17th and 5^th regnal years of Narayanapala. Recent writers on Pfila 
history place the end of Narayanapala’ s reign between 908 and 91 1 
A.D.^ while Pratihara Mahipala 1 is believed to have been preceded 
on the throne by his elder brother Bhoja II who ruled for some time 
after 908 A.D.** South Bihar and North Bengal thus appear to have 
been lost to the Pratiharas some time before the 3rd regnal year of Pra- 
tihara Mahipala I. This indication was however completely ignored 
by Dr. Ganguly. In 1943 I published another inscription of Mahi- 
pala found in the Tippera District^, although unfortunately the paper 
was very badly printed. This is the Narayanpur image inscription 
of the 4th regnal year of the king. Even if it is believed that Prati- 
hara Mahipala I ascended the throne in 908 A.D., it has to be assum- 
ed, according to Dr. Ganguly’s theory, that the Tippera District 
formed a part of his dominions at least up to 812 A.D. But it seems 
extremely unlikely that Narayanapfila’s 54th regnal year, before which 
the Pratiharas must have been ousted from South Bihar and lost their 
hold on North Bengal, came later than the above date. 

Unfortunately Dr. Ganguly docs not stop with the above theory 
but develops it in the following way; “There is no evidence to prove 
that the Palas before Mahipala I ever held sway over the Dacca Divi- 
sion and the Tippera District.. .The Palas were rulers of VarendrI, 
Tirabhukti and Magadha in the early years of the reign of Narayana- 
pala. In the latter part of the ninth century, Magadha, VarendrI and 
possibly East Bengal passed into the hands of Pratihara Mahendrapala 

6 Bhandarkar, Nos. 1616-19; Hist. Bang., of. cit., p. 173. 

7 Hist, beng.^ op. at., p. 177; Ray, DHNL, vol. I, p. 384. 

8 Tripathi, Hist. Kanauj, pp. 255 £f. 

9 IC., vol. IX, pp, 121-25. 
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I. About this time the Palas retired to Tirabhukti. The Pratiharas 
appointed a member of the Kamboja family governor of North and 
West Bengal... Purnacandra, a scion of the royal family of Rohitagiri^ 
accompanied the PratTharas to Bengal and got the charge of the admi- 
nistration of the Dacca Division from them. Mahendrapala’s son 
Mahipala maintained intact his father’s empire in the early part of his 
reign. On the decline of the power of the Pratiharas, the Palas con- 
quered Magadha aqd the Maldah District in Bengal and the Kambojas 
and Candras automatically became independent. Mahipala (i.e. the 
Pala king Mahipala 1 ) drove out the Kambojas from North Bengal. 
East Bengal and West Bengal were not included in his kingdom.” 

In suggesting that the Candras got the Dacca Division from the 
Pratiharas, Dr. Ganguly ignored some important facts. The inscrip- 
tions’^* of the Candra kings clearly say that they were originally rulers 
of Candradvipa, i.e., Bakla-Candradvip in the Buckergunge District 
of South Bengal and that they were the mainstay of the fortune (i. e. 
the feudatory)’’ of the king of Harikela (i.e. Sylhet)'^. These facts, 
together with the total absence of any reference to the Pratiharas in 
the records of the Candras and the Kambojas, appear to raise a doubt 
about the plausibility of Dr. Ganguly’s theory. 

As regards the suggestion that the Palas were for some time con- 
fined to Tirabhukti (North Bihar), it is rendered unlikely by the 
inscription of Narayanapala’s 5qth regnal year found at Biharsharif in 
the Patna District of South Bihar (Magadha). We have also five 
inscriptions’ ’, in South Bihar, of the time of Rajyapala {circa 908-40 
A.D.), son of Narayanapala. The inscriptions of Rajyapala’s son 
Gopala II {circa 940-60 A.D.), have similarly been found in the 
Patna and Gaya Districts. The Jajilpara plate’^'*, issued in the 6th 
regnal year of this king, records the grant of a locality in the Pundra- 
vardhana bhukti (province) which comprised North Bengal and must 

10 Ins. Bcng.^ vol. Ill, pp. 4ff.; iiff. 

11 Cf. IC., vol. VII, p. 41 1. For similar tlcscriptions of feudatories, sec 
lOR. vol. XVII, p. 131 : Vehgi-CdlMkya-rajya-mtila-sLambha applied to the 
Paincchedins. 

12 Cf. IHQ.. vol. XXI, p. 143. 

13 Hist. Bm\g., op, cit., p. 173. 

14 Ib.t loc. cit. 

15 Bharatavarsa, Sravana, B.S. 1344, p. 284. 
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have formed a part of his dominions. Mahipala I was the son of 
Vigrahapala IF® and grandson of Gopala 11. 

The suggestion that West Bengal was outside the dominiop of 
the Pala king Mahipala I seems to go against the evidence of the ins- 
criptions of Rajcndra Cola^^. Rajendra*s army is known to have 
defeated Mahipala I after subduing Govindacandra of Vahgaladesa and 
before reaching Uttara-Radha. This suggests that the dominion of 
Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty included North Radha in West 
Bengal. 

Now we come to Dr. Ganguly’s statement that there is no evi- 
dence of Pala rule in the Tippera District. By the word ‘evidence*, 
he no doubt means unquestionable epigraphic proof, as whatever 
other indication we have on the point, as shown above, he has totally 
overlooked. Fortunately we have recently got an inscription dated 
in the first regnal year of the Pala king Gopala II, grandfather of 
Mahipala I, from the Tippera District. This shows beyond doubt 
the unsoundness of relying on an argumentum ex silentio. We have 
seen above that there is unquestionable evidence regarding the rule of 
Gopala II over South Bihar and North Bengal. The new inscription 
shows that South-East Bengal also formed a part of the dominion of 
this Pala king. We have elsewhere^® shown how the earlier Candra 
rulers, viz., Purnacandra, his son Suvarnacandra and his son Trailokya- 
candra, were subordinate local rulers in the Buckergunge District, and 
how Trailokyacandra’s son Sricandra, who flourished in the second 
half of the tenth century, became an independent ruler of South-East 
Bengal with his capital at Vikramapura during the latter part of his 
career. I have also suggested how this Candra ascendancy was tem- 
porarily subdued by the Pala king Mahipala I, grandson of Gopala II, 
and how it was revived during the later part of Mahipala’s rule by 

i6 Dr. R. C. Majumdar is inclined to place die reign of this king in circa 
960-88 A.D. (Htst. Beng., op. cit.^ p. 177), while Dr. H. C. Ray assigns to him 
a short reign of less diaii a yeai' about 992 A.D. [DHNL, vol. IJ, p. 3(85). In 
my paper on the newly discovered Bangaon plate of die 17th regnal year of 
Vigrahapala III, I am trying to show that Dr. Majumdar’s approach to the prob- 
lem of the chronology of Vigrahapala II and Vigrahapala HI is wrong. We 
have quoted in the present note Dr. Majumdar s dates of the Pala kings, which, 
however, require modification to fill up the long reign ascribed to Vigrahapala II. 

17 Cf. Ep. Ind., vol. IX, pp. 229-33; Ray, op. cit.^ p. 318. 

18 /C., vol. VII, p. 4ioff. 
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Govindncandra. These suggestions are no doubt corroborated by the 
discovery of the inscription under notice. It proves beyond doubt that 
the Palas held South-East Bengal during the early years of the reign of 
Gopala II {^circa 940-60 A.D. according to Majumdar and 935-92 
A.D. according to Ray) as well as during the early years of that of his 
grandson Mahlpala I (circa 988-1038 A.D.). Sricandra’s independent 
rule in that region should thus be placed roughly between circa 945 
and 995 A.D. In this connection, the following observations of 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar require modification : “Trailokyacandra and his 
son Sricandra are known to have ruled over Harikela with Candradvipa 
(comprising roughly the modern district of Bakarganj) as their central 

seat of authority the Candra kingdom even originally comprised 

both Southern and Eastern BengaP*’. It would thus appear that 
during the reigns of Gopala II and his son and successor Vigrahapala 
II, there were three well-defined kingdoms, viz. the Candra kingdom 
comprising East and South Bengal, the Kamboja-Pala kingdom com- 
prising North and West Bengal, and the Pala kingdom proper com- 
prising Ahga and Magadha”.“® There can be no doubt now that, at 
least during the early years of the reign of Gopala II, the Pala kingdoni 
comprised not only Magadha and Ahga in South Bihar, but also the 
Pundravardhana bhukti or North Bengal and Samatata (apparently 
also Vahga or parts of it) in which the Tippera District was situated. 

An inscribed image of Ganesa was recently found at the village of 
Mandhuk under the Chandina Police Station of the Tippera District. 
The inscription has been published by Mr. N. B. Sanyal in Varendra 
Research Society's Monographs, No. 8, 1950, pp. 4-6, with a Plate. 
“The image under notice”, it is said, “is a four-armed representation 
of Ganesa executed in full relief on an asymmetrical slab. The pot- 
bellied deity with an elephant’s head is seated on a lotus throne with 
the left leg drawn up and the right knee raised. In the lower right 
hand, he holds an elephant’s tusk (danta). The emblem in the upper 
right hand is broken; this was evidently a rosary (aksa-mald) of 
which traces yet survive. The attribute in the lower left hand is 
missing. Apparently, it carried a tray of sweets (modaka-patra) to 

19 Botli the statements are based on a wrong interpreution of the passagc> 
adharo, etc., discussed above. 

20 Hist, Beng., op. cit.^ p. 135. 
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which the deity applied his trunk. This is now mutilated. Also the 

remaining attribute in the other hand is broken away this missing 

attribute was in all probability a sapling, perhaps representing a sugar- 
cane {iksH-danda). The figure is modestly decorated. His coiffure 
is composed of matted locks. Only a snake-form sacred cord {naga- 
yajnopavlta) and commonplace jewellery embellish his body. Over 
his head to the right and the left are flying Vidyadharas in clouds 
carrying garlands. Below his lotus scat on the pedestal are seen his 
vehicle {ydhand), the rat, effigies of donors and a three line inscription 
in between. Decorations of the back slab are simple and refined. 
Besides the Vidyadhara figurines on the top they consist only of a 
foliated edging lined in by a festoon formed into twists.’’ 

The characters of the inscription in three lines may be palaeo- 
graphically assigned to the tenth century. The language is corrupt 
Sanskrit as in many other similar records of the Pala age. There are 
many errors of both language and orthography. 

The inscription is Mahayana Buddhist in character. It says that 
the image in question was the deva-dharma that was caused to be 
made by a vrddha-sdrtha named Jambhalamitra for the supreme 
enlightenment of all creatures headed by his own parents during the 
first regnal year of the illustrious Gopaladeva. This Gopala is no 
doubt the Pala king Gopala II. The expression deva-dharma and its 
variant deya-dharma are the same as Pali deyya-dhamma meaning a 
gift or offering. In the epigraphic language, the person responsible 
for a deva-dharma was often called a ddna-pati which in old Bengali 
indicated a person who promised in the name of a god to dedicate an 
object on the fulfilment of a particular desire of his and later kept 
that vow called manat or manasika. In many parts of Bengal there is 
even now the practice of making a manat to offer a special image 
(earthen, as no stone images are now made) for worship with the 
hope that the particular god would free the devotee from a danger or 
affliction. Deva-dharma thus seems to refer to an image specially 
made and worshipped according to a previous promise. Jambhala- 
mitra, as his name and the phraseology of the inscription suggest, 
was a Buddhist, although the deity installed by him was a Brahma- 
nical Ganesa and not the Buddhistic god of that name. The case is 
exactly the same as in the Narayanpur inscription according to which 
an image of the Brahmanical god Vinayaka (Ganesa) was installed by 





Mandhuk Ganesa Image Inscription of the time of Gopalaclcva 
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the merchant Buddhamitra, son of Jambhalamitra an inhabitant of 
Vilikandhaka in Samatata, during the 4th regnal year of MahTpala I. 
There is no doubt that the family to which these merchants belonged 
originally followed Buddhism but that it was gradually being merged 
into the Brahmanical Hindu community. 1 have often quoted this 
instance along with other evidences to show the gradual absorption of 
the Buddhists in Brahmanical society, The Mandhuk inscription now 
offers another instance of the kind. It is not even improbable that 
Jambhalamitra of this inscription is no other than the person of the 
same name mentioned in the Narayanpur inscription. The word 
sartha seems to be used in our inscription in the sense of sdrtbavaha 
(cf. vanik in the Narayanpur inscription), i,e. a merchant. It thus 
seems that this Buddhist family was specially devoted to the Hindu 
god Ganesa-Vinayaka. The Narayanpur Vinayaka holds a radish 
in the right upper hand, rosary in the right lower, axe in the upper 
left and sweets in the lower left. The attributes in the hands of the 
Mandhuk image may be similar. 

{Texty''' I. Siddham || srl-Gopaladeva-prathama-raje^"’ mata-pitr- • 
pilrvangamafnij krtv[a] 

2, sakala-satva-rase(seh) [anuttara]qnDna-labhau^“ deva-dhanno = 
ya[m] vr[ddha]- 

3. sartha-Jambhalamicrena(na) kryat[a]m^^ = iti || Siddham || 

{Trnsl,) Let there be success ! This meritorious offering is caused 
to be made by the old merchant Jambhalamitra for the attainment of 
supreme knowledge by all creatures, headed by his parents, during 
the first year of the reign of Sri-Gopaladcva. Let there be success ! 

Dines Chandra Sircar 


21 JRASDL. vol. XV, pp, 101-8. 

22 Cf. such contiacnons as karatia for adhikarann in records like die Midnapur 
places of Sashka. 

23 From the Plate published in Varenthd Research Soct'ety's Monograph, 
No. 8. 

24 Expressed by a symbol. 

25 Rcatl Jajya'Sarhvatsarc According to the usual epigraphic .style, the 
passage should have been sri-Gopaladeva-rajya-samvat^are prathame. 

26 Read la h hay a. 27 Read k^ta iti. 

28 Expres.sed by a symbol. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1952 
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The Western Gangas and the Oajukya-Pallava Feuds 

In the almost coeval rise to power of the Calukyas in Western 
Deccan and the Pallavas in Tondaimandalam in the second half of the 
sixth century A.D,, we can trace the beginnings of ‘‘one of the most 
persistent lines of conflict in South In ‘ian history.” The revoking of 
Kadamba overlordship by Pulakesin I and the victories of Kirtivarman I 
against the Nalas, Mauryas, Gangas and Kadambas mark the initial 
stages in the formation of the Deccan wide Calukyan Empire under 
Pulakesin II. With the rivival of Pallava pov er under the Sinihavisnu 
line of rulers at KancT towards the last quarter of the same century, 
it was inevitable that these two empire-seeking powers should come 
into conflict with each other. “It became almost a law of nature that 
the kingdoms centred in Karnataka and those centred in the Tamil 
country should not tolerate each other but keep up an almost perpetual 
war in which the rulers of the Mysore country and Andhradesa mingled 
and took sides, sometimes in their own interests and at others in that of 
their suzerain.” In this Calukya-Pallava phase of the Karnataka- 
Tamil feuds the Gangas of Mysore contributed in no little measure 
to the shifting of the balance of power in favour of the Karnatakas. 

The circumstances leading to the enunciation of an anti-Pallava 
policy by the Gangas during the reign of Tadahgala Madhava (c.A.D. 
495-530) hav^been sketched elsewhere. It was not, however, till the 
advent on the Gahga throne of Madhava's grandson Durvinita (A.D. 
600-655) that the Gangas found an occasion to actively implement 
this policy to the great discomfiture of the KancI rulers. The 
Nallala grant indicates a war of succession in Gangavadi between 
Avinita’s two sons, Durvinita and his step brother, either on his 
death or during the last years of his life. “The goddess of sovereignty 
was caused to retire for ever with happiness on his (Durvinita's) broad 
chest, though she was firmly held within the fold of the arms of his 
own step brother^.” This information is corroborated by a statement 
which occurs in almost all the Gahga grants from the seventh century 

1 Journal of the University of Gauhati, vol. 1 , Nt). 1, 1950. Baji, A. R. 
A Genealogical l\ohlem in Early Ganga History, pp. 14-15. 

2 Mysore Archaeological Reports, 1924. 
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onwards and which runs as follows: “The Laksmi of sovereignty 
chose to embrace the broad chest of Durvinita although she was 
intended by his father, acting on the advice of his guru, for another 
soiV\” The Pallavas made the situation more difficult for Durvinita 
by espousing the cause of his step brother, possibly in an effort to 
reimpose their overlordship over Gahgavadi, An undated stone ins- 
cription from Siragunda in the Cikmagalur taluq states that Nirvi- 
nita’s younger son wrested the Kongani crown from the Kaduvetti 
and Pallava king^/’ This record would lend support to the view that 
the Kahci rulers intervened in the war of succession on behalf of 
Durvimta’s brother. The early history of Gahgavadi reveals that this 
step was in keeping with the traditional Gahga policy of the Kahci 
monarchs^. But Durvinita’s grandfather Tadahgala Madhava had 
already theoretically nullified this policy and Durvinita would not 
let the Pallava interference with his right to succession pass off without 
showing resistance. In him the Kahci monarchs found one who 
would not easily submit to their dictations. On the battle fields of 
Andari, Alattilr, Poruliire and Pernagara the Kahci rulers paid 
dearly for their meddlesome attitude**. Durvinita’s contemporary on 

. . . 

4 Lpigraphid CdrfHiiua^ vol. VI, Cni. 50. Iheie hah been some ctmtroveisy 
.iniong schalars regarding this inscnptiion. It says that Nirvinita's younger son 
iisMinud die Kungani crown Iioin the Kaduvetu and Pallava king. It goes on to 
add that the discontenteil birother of this younger son being angry, the people of 
Nandyilla granted him a share in Padcvail. There should be little difficulty now 
in identilymg the Nirvinita of this lecord with Avinita since we now have records 
which refer to the war of succession between Durvinita and his brother. Since 
the recortl belongs to Avinita’s reign *the }X>ssibil:ty exists of Avinita having carried 
out the nomination in hi!s own life time. We know that he had a long reign 
fiom A.D. 531^ to 600. In the evening of his life he may have chosen to step 
<lown from the throne in favour of t>ne of his sons. Tlie choice of his successor 
was made on the advice of his guru. 

3 Journal of the University of Gauhati, op, cit., pp, 14" ^ 5 ' 

6 Hitheito these battles have been assigned by scholars to a later p’riotl in 
niirvinita’s reign during the war against the Pallavas by the joint forces of Durvi- 
nila and Vikramaditva I. Tliis could hardly have been the case as these battles 
figure as early as the fourth regnal year of Dinwinita (The Pennaur grant: 
Mysore Archteolngical Reports, 1924X whereas the Calukva-Pallava war in wbicli 
Diimnita fought on behalf of his grandson Vikramaditya I toiok place about the 
year A.D. 654. 
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the Kanci throne was Mahendravarman I (c.A.D. 6 oO' 63 o). In a 
learned and well informed article Dr.. N, Venkataramanayya develops 
the thesis that the Pallava opponent of Pulakesin II during the latter’s 
first expedition against Kane! was not Mahendravarman but Narasim- 
havarman F. If this interpretation is correct then the unnamed 
opponent ot Mahendravarman on the battle field of Pullalur figuring 
in the Kasakudi plates could not have been Pulakesin II. Mr. T. N. 
Subramanya Iyer may be right in suggesting that the unnamed oppo- 
nent of Mahendravarman was no other than Gahga Durvinlta and 
that Porularc is the same as Pullalur and Pernagara the same as 
Pernagar, both in the Conjeevaram taluq of the Chigelput district*^. 
Mr. Iyer’s theory would indicate chat Durvinita carried the war into 
the Pallava territory itself. 

The above phase of Ganga-Pallava relations has an important bear- 
ing on the subject under discussion, for the Pallavas by opposing his 
succession to the throne forced DurvinTta to seek closer tics with his 
northern neighbours the Calukyas of Badami with whom the Gahgas 
till then had only a vague association. The Mahakuta pillar inscrip- 
,tion of Mangalcsa would make us believe that Gangavadi was brought 
under Calukyan ovcrlordship during the reign of Kirtivarman I®. 
Ac best, this must have meant only a vague acknowledgment of 
Calukyan overlordship. The Aihole record describes the Gangas 
and the Alupas as becoming the constant attendants of Pulakesin IP'^ 
This statement has been ’ interpreted to mean a Ganga rebellion during 
the difficult years in Pulakcsin’s life when he was busy fighting his 
uncle Mangalcsa for his patrimony It is possible to lay a different 
interpretation on the Aihole statement. It could also be construed to 
mean that the Gangas came to identify themselves more closely with 
the Cajtikvas in the reign ot Pulakesin than before. Of the two, the 
latter interpretation appears more probable since Durvinita must liave 
realised the futility of fighting on two fronts simultaneously. The 
Pallavas had already won his displeasure and therefore he would have 

7 Gidugu Venkau Ramamurtbi Pantulu Comm. vol. : Venkauramanayya, 
Dr. N. V.: ‘‘Mahendravarman I and Pulakwin II.” 

8 p. 102, footnote No. 13. 

9 Indian Antiqiitory^ vol. XIX, p. 16. 

10 Eftgrafhia Indica, vol. VI. 

1 1 Venkataramanayya, Dr. N. V. : “Durvinita and Vikramaditya I.”— Triveni. 
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1X0 truck with them. At the same time the logic of the political 
situation mu5t have demanded his realisation that he could not possibly 
maintain his independence from Pallava interference for long in view 
of the latter’s aggressive imperialist designs. He must have 
therefore, made every attempt to forge closer bonds with the Calu- 
kyas. If Dr. N. Venkataramanayya is right in postulating a 
grandfather-grandson relationship between Durvinlta and Vikramaditya 
V" and there is no reason to doubt the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion, then we can safely presume that Durvinita sought an alliance 
with Pulakesin by giving his daughter in marriage to the Calukyan 
emperor. In acting thus, Durvinlta was only following in the foot- 
steps of his grandfather Tadahgala Madhava who on a previous 
occasion formed an alliance with the Kadambas against the Pallavas 
by himself marrying a daughter of Kadaniba Krsnavarman.^^ 

That this alliance between Durvinlta and Pulakesin II was aimed 
against the Kahci rulers becomes evident during the closing years of 
Pulakcsin’s reign and the interregnum following his death in A.D. 
643. During this period the Calukyan capital was made to feel the 
impact of a mighty Pallava invasion led by Narasimhavarman I. This 
was a direct result of Pulakesin’s second invasion of Kahci, for it 
made the Pallava realise that he had to do something to prevent the 
recurrence of such serious threats to his capital from the northern 
power. Soon after Hiucn Tsang’s visit, Narasimha I (A.D. 630-668) 
led his forces against Vatapi. The conquest and occupation of Vatajii 
is attested’ by an inscription at Badami in Pallava characters on tiie 
walls of the Mallikarjuna temple dated in the thirteenth regnal year 
of Narasimha^'. As a result of this invasion the Calukyan kingdom 
was left disjointed while the feudatories began to throw off the 
Calukyan yoke fastened on them by Pulakesin II. The southern 
provinces of the empire were lost to the Pallavas. Pulakesin died in 
the midst of this war and his son and successor Vikramaditya 1 had 
to struggle for a number of years before succeeding to his greatly 
reduced patrimony. By A.D. 634 he succeeded in regaining possession 

12 I hid,, 

13 »T5rferTrTfef5T: it? . 

Journal of the University of Ganhati, O'p. at., p. 15. 

1/^ » Indian Antiqmry, vol. IX, p. 99. 
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of his capital with the aid of his maternal grandfather Durvinita, 
The Nagar stone, referring to the part played by Durvinlta in this 
war, says: ‘‘Having captured Kaduvetti of Kanci, who is celebrated 
as Ravana to the earth, and having established his own daughter’s 
son on the hereditary kingdom of Jayasirnhavallabha, Durvinlta became 
formidable in the world^'*. The claim of the capture of Kaduvetti 
cannot be substantiated although it is fairly certain that Durvinlta and 
Vikramaditya together succeeded in driving the Pallava forces out of 
the Calukyan capital. 

A fifteen year lull followed this contest for supremacy. By the 
time the Calukya renewed the contest in A.D, 671 his grandfather 
Durvinlta passed away and the Gahga throne was occupied by Bhu- 
vikrama (A.D. 655-679). Bhuvikrama’s Bedirur grant^*' states that 
he fought a Pallavaiiarendrapati on the battle field of Vilinda (located 
in the Tumkur district of the Mysore state). Attempts have been 
made to identify the Pallava opponent of Bhuvikrama. One such 
attempt assigns the battle of Vilinda to the reign of Narasimha I 
But evidence points to a different conclusion. The Hebburu, Hellc- 
gerc and British Museum plates^^ state that Bhuvikrama snatched 
from the Pallava a jewelled necklace. It is perhaps the same as the 
royal necklace referred to as “Ugrodaya** which the Pallavas regained 
possession of from the Gahgas during the reign of Nandivarinan 
Pallavanialla^’^ Of the many titles Paramesvara I assumed one known 
to us IS “Ugradanda^^.” There can, therefore, be little doubt as to 
the correct identity of the Pallava opponent of Bhuvikrama at Vilinda. 
He could have been no other than Paramesvara I (A.D. byo-bSo). 
The cause of Paramesvara’s invasion does not find mention either in 
Gahga or Pallava records. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri thinks that 
Vilinda was an attempt on the part of Paramesvara to. stop Vikra- 
maditya’s invasion in Gahgavadi itself"*. But I am inclined to believe 

15 i^pigraphid Carnattca, vol. VIll, No. 35, part i, line 230. 

16 Mysore Archaeological Reports. 1923. 

17 Krsna Rao, M. V., The Gahgas of lalakaci. p. 47; Mysore Gazetteer. 

vol. 2, p. 630. 

18 Epi graphic Carnatica, vol. XII, Tm. 23; vol. Ill, Mcl. 113; Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. XIV. 

19 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. 1-2, p. 317. 

20 Ibid.^ vol. I, p. 12 verse 3, line i. 

21 Sastri, K. A. N., History of India, Pt. i Ancient India, pp. 226-227. 
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that Vilinda came after Periivaianallur and was undertaken as a pun\- 
tive expedition against BhQvikrama. When Vikramaditya led his 
forces against KancI Paramesvara, unable to offer him battle, fled 
to the south where he rallied his forces round. In order to divert the 
Cajukyan armies from his capital he sent an army under General 
Siruttonda to take Vatapi in Vikramaditya*s absence^^. At the time 
of this attack on Vatapi the Karnataka forces at heme under the 
command of the Crown Prince Vinayaditya stood in need of reinforce- 
ments because the bulk of the Calukyan army was away at war in 
the south. Vinayaditya turned to his Gahga ally Bhilvikrama for 
assistance in meeting this unexpected attack. It would have been 
impossible for Vinayaditya to have successfully met Siruttonda’s 
attack without the help of his Gahga kinsman. In rushing aid to the 
defence of the Calukyan capital Bhfivikrama incurred the displeasure 
of Paramesvara, although Bhfivikrama was only following in the foot- 
steps of Durvinita. The campaign of Paramesvara against Gangavadi 
must have, therefore, been motivated by a desire to chastise the Gahga, 
holding him responsible for the failure of Siruttonda’s mission. This 
could have taken place only after Paramesvara was able to regain his 
prestige at Pcruvalanallur. A reasonable date for the Vijinda battle 
would be A. D. 675*^^ In that year Paramesvara led his forces to 


22 Periyapurmiam : Siiutton^r, verse 6. The refeiencc to Paramesvara 
pressing on the city of Raiiaiasika (South Indim Inscriptions, vol. i, p. 12, verse 5, 
line I ) is to be interpreted as arelferring to Siruttonda s expediuon against Vatapi 
as Paramesvara Imnseif could not have led it in person while organising an 
offensive liont on tlic battle held of Peruvalanallur. Prof. Sastri is right in assign- 
ing Siruttonda s campaign to Paraniesvara’s reign (Sastri : ^ op. cit., p. 227). 

23 The Bediriir girant of Bhuvikrama is dated Saka 556. This dating is defec- 

tive for tile following reasons, (i) The donee, of the grant describes himself as 
one Maliavira Bhatta Vikram.iditya Gavunda descended in the Bana family 
through Bana Vidyadhara, Prabhumeru, Vijayaditya, Prabhumeru and Maia. 
These Bana kings can easily be idenufied widi Vikramaditya 1 , Vijayaditya II, 
Vijayaditya III. Dr. T. V. Mahalingam assings the dates A.D. 850-895,, 895-910 
to the first two (Journal of Indian History, vol. XXIX, Pt. 2, August 1951) serial 
No. 86, p. 165). Belonging as these king.s do to the second half of the ninth 
centujy and the first of the tenth, their descendant Miihavka Bhatta Vikram- 
aditya Gavunda could ha'diy have been a contemporary of Bhfivikrama who 
flourished iti the second half of the seventh century . (2) Tlic donee describes 

himself as the lord of die Kolar region. The Banas came into possession of this 
ancestral region only during the reign of Sripirusa (A.D. 725-778) (sec page 66 
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Vilinda where the battle was joined with the Gahga army under the 
personal command of Bhuvikraim. Describing the course of the battle 
Gnhgd grants state : “Bhuvikramn who conquered the Pallavanaren- 

drapatl in a terrible battle of Vilinda 

brought into subjection the whole of liiS territory and seized his 
jewelled necklace.” Since we do not have any evidence relating to 
the Pallava side of the story it is difficult to assess the value of these 
Gahga claims. But there can be little doubt that Bhuvikrama 
succeeded in breaking the back of the Pallava invasion and m captur- 
ing the Pallava royal necklace. Depletion and sheer exhaustion in 
Pallava ranks due to incessant wars with the Calukyas and the Pandyas 
must have been a contributing factor in the success of Bhuvikrama. 
The Hellegerc plates would make us believe that one of the 
commanders on the Pallava side was the Crown Prince Narasimha- 
varman II. His sons Jayapftllavadhiraja and Vrddhipallavadhiraja 
were probably taken prisoners by Bhuvikrama.^'* 

The Calukya-Pallava feuds were revived some fifty years later by 
Vikramaditya II ( A. D. 733-744 ). An undated inscription at 
Pattadakal describes one Lokamahadevi as the queen of Vikramaditya 
“who thrice overran Kancl.”^‘‘ This information regarding the 
second Calukyan monarch of that name is corroborated by the 
Vokkeleri and Kenduru plates of Kirtivarman 11 . The causes of 
these campaigns and the Calukya trying to pay the Pallava back in 
his own coin by leaving an inscription on the walls of the Kailasanatha 
temple at Kanci are truly speaking aspects of regular Cftlukyan 

ot tills papci ; Lptgraphia Carnal tea, vol. X, Ki. 23^; Mahalingam, op. cit., p. 

I am inclined to believe that die donauve part of die Bcdirur grant belongs to 
a much later [>cTiod than that of Bhuvikrama. (3) Durvinita lived till die year 
A.D. 635 because in A.D. 654 he assisted his grandson Vikramaditya I to regain 
possession of Vatapi. Between Durvinita and Bhuvikrama two evendess reigns of 
Muskara and 5 rivikrania intervene and assigning a peiiod of ten ye^rs to cover 
these reigns we may assign die beginning of Bhuvikrama’s reign to A.D 6^13. 
The last year of the reign could be fixed with the aid of the Hellcgere plates 
issued in^thc thirty fourth regnal year of his succesor Sivamara I and dated in 
^aka ^113. This would make the year A.D. 679 the last year of the reign. 

24 Epigraphia Camatica", vol. Ill, Md. 113. Tliese plates record a grant by 
Bhuvikrama at the request of the two Pallava princes referred to as die two dear 
sons of the Pallava Yuvaraja. Tlieir presence in Gahgavadi cannot be explained 
in any other satisfactot^ manner than the one indicated above. 

23 Indidi^ Antiquary, vol. X, pp. 164-165. 
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and Pallava histories. The student of Gahga history is concerned 
with one of these invasions led by VikraniaJitya himself in A. D. 
740. An inscription in the Tumkur district refers to the capture of 
n village in Nolambavndi by Vikramaditynrasar and Kongiiniarasar.^^ 
The Kongiiniarasar of this record is no other than Sripurusa 
(A. D. 725-7^78). A viragaJ at Hire Madliure refers to the death 
of one Dasiaman, servant of Konguriarasar, during the capture ol 
Kanci by Vikraniadityarasar^®. A strong force was despatched 
under Duggamara Ercyappa to Kampili on the Tungabhadra to guard 
the Calukyan lines of communication^^. All these records indicate 
the active participation of the Gahga monarch in Vikramaditya*’ 
campaign in A. D. 740. This is indirectly substantiated by the name 
of the village Sri Puriisamahgalam in the North Arcot district. 
From the Tumkur record it seems fairly certain that the two armies 
joined forces in Nolambavadi and from there proceeded to K‘ahci.^“ 
No further details are available to us for assessing the part played by 
Sripurusa in the conquest and occupation of Kahcl by Vikrama- 
ditya. The fact of his having participated in it is, however, proved 
and this has an important bearing on Gahga-Pallava relations during 
the closing years of Sripurusa’s reign. 

During these years the Gahga kingdom was invaded in full force 
by the Pallava ruler Nandi varman Pallavamalla (A.D 725-788), The 
motives of the Kahcl ruler are not far to seek. The participation 
of Sripurusa in the Calukyan invasion of Kahcl was still rankling 
in the mind of Nandivarman and the retention of the Ugrodaya by 
the Gahga gave him a convenient excuse to seek revenge. He was 
joined by his Bana subordinates*’*. Strangely enough this time also 
the battle was joined at Vilinda with the Gahga forces under the 


26 Li^igrafhta hidtca, vol. Ill, p. 3^0. Ibfci., vol. IX, p. 200. 

27 Adysore Archtsohgical Reports, 1941, p. 220, No. 45. 

28 Ibid., 1939. 

29 Epigratphia Carnattca, vol. IX, Ht. 21; Ibid ^ vol. X, Mb. 223. 

30 It was during this campaign that Nojanibavadi was brought under ^Oaiiga 
ovcrlhrdship. Tliis is confirmed by Nolamha Simhapota figuring as the '^ih- 
ordinate of Sripunisa’s succes.sor Sivamara H. The Nolamha ruler at the rime of 
the annexation was Simhapota’s father MahgaJa. 

31 Madras Epigraphy Reports, 1921, No. 154; 1903^ Nq, 229; 1933, No. 164 

dc Epigraphia Camatica, vol. X, p. 13. ^ 
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The Western Gangas and the Cahkya-PalUva Fends 

command of General Siyagella^^ who distinguished himself in the late 
war against the Rastrakuu Krsna 1 . He was ably assisted by his 
younger brother Duggamara Ereyappa'*^, The Nagar stone'*^^ claims 
a resounding victory for Sripurusa when it states that the Ganga 
snatched the Pallava umbrella and the title Permanadi from the Kanci 
ruler. But these claims cannot hold water when we examine the 
other side of the medal. The Bana subordinate of the Pallava was 
rewarded with the Ganga 6000 province which must have been 
annexed to the Pallava empire**^. Further, Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
succeeded in regaining possession of the Ugrodaya from the Gahga'*^. 
Thus it is almost certain that victory rested with the Pallava this 
time•^^ 

32 My^o)e Anhoiological lUJpons, 1917. Ihc Hniguiulagai uu^ds. 

33 Ihici.^ ^ 9 ^ 7 - ^ Nvkkundi n cotd €'• i:pig)iiphij vol. IX, 

Ht. 21, 22. 

34 /W., vol. VIll, Nr. 35. 

35 Madras Epigraphy Reports, 1933, No. 164, 1903, No. 229. Wc note that 
tins piovince (Ganga 6oooj was 111 the tint ty-hnirth regnal year of Sripiirirsa being 
governed by hi.s 6on Duggamara {Lpigraphia Carnalica^ vol. X, Mb. 80, 225 and 
^P* 57)' After Its annexauon to tlu* Pallava empire it came under the Banas who 
continued to bold sway even in the unit oi Nandi vai man III [Epigraphia Carnatua, 
vol. X, Kl. 233, Bp. 48 & Mad) as Epigraphy Report, 1912, No. 323). 

36 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. 12, p, 517; The landantottam plates. 

37 It ha.s been argued that 5 ripurusa passed away in the course of tliis wai. 
(Sarma, Somasekhara; The Eater Pallavas, pp. 119-120 in the G. V. Ramamurtliy 
C.omm, Vol.) Mr. Sarma suggests that Gangadiyarayar Kannadu Pei ungangafl- of 
an inscription from Kulidikki in the Wandiwa.sh taluq (Madras Epigraphy Reports, 
1921, No. 134^ is the .same as Ganga Sripurusa. But this identification is unten- 
able for the following reasons : (1) the hero of the Kulidikki record is referred 
to as the chief of Karakatturu and not even lemotely can this be taken to be 
a reference to ^ripurusa. (2) Wc ob.scive a clear distinction between tlic hero of 
the record and Sripurusa in the .statement that Gangadiyarayar died on the day 
of the Pallava expedition against Permanadigal (^lipurusa). (3) The chief of 
Karakatmiu is said to have fought at the behest of his uncle Vanarayar, evidently 
a Bana chief. We have already shown how the Bana.s figure in thi.s war on the 
side of the Pallava and against Sripurusa. (4) The record is dated in the 52nd. 
regna] year of Nandivarman which according to Mr. Sarma’s date for Nandi- 
varman works out at A.D. 775. Sripiausa could not have died in drat year 
since we see him makmg a grant in Saka 698 (A.D. 776)' (The Devarahalji 
record: Epigraphia Camatica, vol. TV, Ng, 85). Moreover it is difficult to 
reconcile Mr. Sarma’s thesis with what the Nagar stone and the Narasimharaja- 
piira plates have to say. The former (Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. VIIT, No. 35) 
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This Sripurusa-Naiidivarman contest represents the concluding 
phase of Gahga participation in Calukya-Pallava feuds. Towards 
the middle of the eighth century the Calukyas were replaced in the 
Deccan by the Rastrakutas of Malked and with the emergence of 
this new power in the Deccan the Gangas changed their policy towards 
their northern neighbours to one of active opposition to Rastrakuta 
hegemony. What effect this had on the Gahga policy towards the 
Kahci rulers will be dealt with in a subsequent paper. 

A. R. Baji 

itates tiiat Sripurusa snatched die Pallava uinbiella and the title Peunanadi from 
the K.anci lulei. The laiiei {Adysorc Afchieolo^tcul Reports, i^i^j refers to the 
.icquisition of die title Bhimakopa by 5 ripurusa at the end of the wars of his 
icrgn. Thus it is almost ceitain that Sripurusa survived the battk* of Vilinda but 
died soon alter the event, exhausted as he was with incessant fighting all through 
his life. Mr. Sarnia ably points out that the coronation of his successor 5 ivamata 
11 was peiioimed by Govinda 11 and iNlandivarman Pallavamalla. Tliis event 
Lould not have taken place later tlian A D. 780 since by that year Govinda II 
was 'replaced on the Malkhed throne by Dhruva. It could not have taken place 
earlier than A.D. 776 since we see 5 ripurusa making a gram in that year. Tlius 
we have to place the close of ^ripurusa’s leign between the yeans A.D. 776 and 
780 We may assign it to A.D. 778. If this assignment is correct then Mr. 
Sarnia’s theory that Sripuni.yi died in die Pallava war cannot be maintained. 
A newh (liscovercd epigraph from Ulchala in the Kurnool district (Andcnt 
India, No. 5, January 1949) provides fresh data on which later Pallava chronology 
beginning with the reign ol Nandiva»nian Pallavamalla can now he put on a defi- 
nate basis. Pi-of. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has already attempted to do so in the 
course of a learned article in the Mm. D. V. Potdar Commemo’ation Volume. 
According to him the accession of Nandivarman Pallavamalla must now he placed 
in the ve.n A.D, 731. The date of the Kulidikki ivcoid will then have to be 
assigned to the year A.D. 783. Sripurusa was alive till that year. Under the 
revised Pal’ava chronol()g\^ necessitated by the Ulchala necord, Mtt. Sarma’s thesis 
that it was Govinda 11 who along with Nandivarman Pallavamalla participated in 
the coronation of 5 ivamara II, the son and successor of Sripurusa, becomes un- 
tenable. Dhmva was by this time the reigning monarch in the Ra.strakfipi 
kingdom and 5 ivamara’s contemporary conld be no other than Govinda ITT who 
came to the throne in A.D, 793. Nandivarman Pallavamalla was alive till that 
war as we have a record dated in his 65th regnal year which falls in the year 
A.D. 796. This makes it c'crtain that Sripurusa was alive till at least A.D. 793 
and we have an epigraph from Halkur in the Sira taluq (MAR., 1918, p. 44) 
which is dated A.D. 788 and which refers itself to the reign of 5 ripuni.sa. Thus 
it will be seen that Snpunisa could not have been the hero of the Kulidikki 
record who died in the Ganga-Pallava war that rook place in A.D. 783. Sripiini.sa 
must have died sometime between A.D. 793 and 706. 



Simuka, Satakarni, Satavahana 


The sudden collapse ot the Maurya Empire after the death o£ 
the great Asoka in about 236 B.C. made possible the rise of 
Kharavela in Kalihga; the Suhgas in Magadha and Malava; the 
Mitra kings in northern India, eastern Rajputana and the western 
Gangetlc doab*^; and the Satavahanas in the Deccan and the Western 
India. The problems connexted with the rise and early history of 
the Satavahanas and their contemporaries have given rise to various 
controversies. The history of the Satavahanas is one of the most 
discussed subjects in ancient Indian history in which yet no final 
conclusions have been reached. It is mainly because of the insutfi- 
ciency of the material available on the subject. The Puranic evi- 
dence does not often respond favourably to scientific criticism. 
The inscriptions on the subject arc so incomplete, so few, so short 
and often so badly mutilated that they fail to make chronological 
history. The Satavahana coins have helped to fill many gaps, but 
as no dates are inscribed on them, their value for the history of the 
Satavahanas is very much reduced. 

The discovery by me at Tewar, ancient Tripuri, in the Jabalpur 
District, of two coins of the Satavahana Satakarni 1 has provided me 
with substantial evidence to re-examine the early history of the 
Satavahanas and to reconstruct the genealogy of ihe family. The 
two coins arc being published by me in the Jonmal of the N umisma^ 
tic Society of India^. Three coins of king Satavahana have also 
been recently published. Though I do not agree’^ with the views 
of Prof. Mirashi'^ with regard to the age and attribution of these 
coins, they are of no less importance for the Satavahana history. It 
is in the light of this new material that the old evidence is re-inter- 
[)rctcd and the history of the Satavahanas reconstructed. 

According to the Puranas Sisuka (Matsya), Sindhuka (Vayu) 
or Sipraka (Visnu) was the founder'^ of the (so-called Andhra) Sata- 

1 Coins of a number ot Mitra Kings have l)ccu discovered in Eastern Raj- 
puiana and die U.P. 

2 Vol, Xllh pp. 35ff. 3 HHCl.. XXVll pp. 210 ff. 

4 fNSL, vol. VII, p. 3, vol. XI, p. 5, vol. VIII, p. 10 fn. 2. 

5 He is called Cismaka in Brahnianda and Vrslohali in Bhagavata. 
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valiana dynasty^. The Puranas say: Sindhuka (Simuka) of the 
Andhra race and a servant of the Kanva family, having by force 
destroyed Susarnian and whatever will have been left of the Suhga’s 
army, will obtain this earths Sir R. G. Bhandarkar translated the 
above passage as “A servant of the race of the Andhras, having des- 
troyed whatever will have been left of the power of the Suhgas, will 
obtain possession of the earth®/’ This statement of the Puranas has 
given rise to a good deal of controversy. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was 
of the opinion that since Simuka overthrew both the Sungas and 
the Kanvas, the Suhgas and the Kanvas were con temporal ics**’. 
This is supported by the fact that the Kanvas are called the servants 
of the Andhras in some of the Puranas^'*. Smith suggested that 
according to the duration of the Andhra dynasty given in the 
Puranas, Simuka could not be the Andhra king who overthrew and 
killed Susarman, the Kanva^^. But Dr. Raichowdhury thinks that 
the Kanvas followed the Suhgas, and the Andhras came after the 
Kanvas in chronological sequence’^. If Simuka was a servant of'thc 
Kanvas, and if he overthrew both the Suhgas and the Kanvas, they 
could not be far removed from one another. But how lar this chrono- 
logy given in the Puranas can be accepted it is difficult to say. 
^^alcographically the Nanaghat inscription of queen Nayanika 
may be assigned ro the first half of the second century B.C.^^ and 
the Nasik inscription of Kanha, successor of Simuka, according to 
Biililer may be placed ‘*in the beginning of the second century 
B*C/^” A comparison of the characters of the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion and that of Kanha at Nasik with those of Dasaratha, the Maurya, 
amply supports Biihlcr’s opinion that these records may be [daced not 

6 Pargitei : Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 38. 

7 The different readings in the different Puranas are given by Pargitei : 
Dynasties of the Kalt Age^ p. 38, fn. 2. 

Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. I, p. 163, in. 1 A slightly different version is 
given elsewhere (//H., vol. XXVII, p. 244). 

9 Bom. Galz., vol. I, pt. I, p. 10 Ihui., p. 163. 

II L'H/., pp. 216-224. 12 PHAl ^ (5th Edn.), p. 403. 

13 ASWL, vol. V, p. 98; Ra.pson : BMCC. \ AK, p. xix. 

14 *ASWLi vol. V, p, 98; £/., vol. VIII, p. 93; pi, VI, 22. 
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nuich lacei* than the edicts of Asoka and Dasaratha^^. Tl^e paleo- 
i^raphic evidence here is more substantial than the traditional account 
of the Puranas; and if the two conflict, the latter has to be rejected. 

If the Nanaghat inscription belongs to the first half of the second 
century B.C. and the Nasik inscription of Krsna to the beginning 
of the second century B.C., it may be suggested that Simuka began 
his reign in about 200 B.C. 

Sindhuka or Sisuka of the Puranas has been identified with Simuka 
Satavahana of the Nanaghat relievo inscription Simuka was the 
founder of the Satavahana dynasty. As I have already shown else- 
where^' that Prof. Mirashi’s view that King Satavahana of the coins, 
and not Simuka, was the founder^® of the dynasty cannot be 
accepced. While making his suggestion, Prof. Mirashi proposed 
that King Satavahana belonged to “the last quarter of the third 
century and “to the same age as the Nanaghat inscrip- 

tion***^’’, which are obviously contradictory. His argument was mainly 
based on the paleographic considerations, but I have already shown 
in a previous paper of mine that it is on paleographic grounds only 
that the coins of king Satavahana have to be assigned to a later date 
than that of the Nanaghat inscription. Therefore, I have concluded 
^that King Satavahana of the coins did not precede but followed 
Simuka. I have on the other hand suggested that Satavahana of 
the coins is no other than prince Satavahana of the Nanaghat relievo 
inscription^'^ and that Satavahana succeeded Satakarni 1 , son of 
Simuka.^ Simuka was followed by his brother Krsna. Krsna of the 
Puranas has been identified with Kanha of the Sadavahana (Satavahana) 
family mentioned in a Nasik inscription.^'^ Krsna, as the Puranas 
say, was followed by his son Satakarni (Vayu, Brahmanda and Visnu) 
or Sii Saiitakarna (Bhagavata) or Sri Mallakarni (Matsya). It has 
been suggested by some scholars that Satakarni was not son ol Krsna 
but that of Simuka, because if he was the son of Krsna his name 

15 ASWl,, vol. V, p. 71. 

16 Ihid., p. 64, pi, LI„ No . 3: lidyd Simukd SHtauahan} .stnnialo. 

17 vol. XXVIl, pp. 213-14. 

18 V IN SI,, vo-l. VII, p. 3; vol. VIII, p. 19, fn. 3; vol. XI, p. 3. 

19 INSL, vol. VII, p. 3. 20 Ibtd., vol. XI, p. 5. 

21 /HQ., vol. XXVII, pp. 213-14. Z2 Ibid., ASWL, vol. V, p. 64. 

23 EL, vol. Vlll, p. 03, PI. VI, 22. 
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would not have been omitted from the relievo figures when those of 
both Simuka and Satakarni are included.^* But it may he pointed 
out against this view that prince (Vedisri, son of queen Nayanika, 
who is given such importance so as to be offered salutations along 
with other i;ods in tlie beginning of the Nanaghat inscription, finds 
no place in the relievo figures. The statement of the Puranas, 
wliich so badly confuse the Satavahana genealogy and chronology, 
cannot be accepted. Krsna was omitted from the family group in 
the Nanaghat cave for tlic simple reason that he did not belong to 
the direct line of the family. It may be that after the death of Simuka 
he might have usurped the throne from the son of Simuka ; the 
usurpation being made possible and accomplished easily because of the 
minority of the sons of Simuka. I say the sons of Simuka because I 
have suggested below that Simuka had more tlian one son. This 
view is supported by the fact that Vedisri is mentioned as Kumara- 
varasa in the beginning of the inscription, but later as one of the 
sons of the queen. Mr. H. Krishna Sastri was not correct when he 
proposed the reading Khandasiri in the Nanaghat inscription in place 
of Vedisri read by Biihler, The reading Vedisiri is absolutely 
certain. From the Nanaghat inscription it is clear that Vedisri 
occupied a position of secondary importance to the queen ; but(from 
the salutations offered to him it is certain that the husband of the 
queen was dead and that her son Vedisri had ascended the throne^ 
Vedisri nt the time of his accession to the throne was a minor. 
Therefore, the queen figures prominently in the inscription by virtue 
of being the Regent. If Vedisri is also not included in the family 
group in the Nanaghat relievo figures it was probably because he 

24 PHAL, (5th Hdn.), p. 415, £n. 1; ]IH,, voi XXVll, p. 230. 

23 ASWi., vol. V, p. 60, 

26 Biihler suggested that Krsna uMirped the throne attei the deatJi of Simuka. 
I differ from him when he says that the usurpation took place during the 
minority of Satakarni I. ASWi., vol. V, p. 71. 

27 ASIAR.^ PP- 88-89: I have carefully cxaminetl the photograph 

of the Nanaghat inscription which was krtidly supplied to me by Shri N. 
Lakshminarayan Rao, Superintendent foi* Epigraphy, and 1 find that the reading 
V^disirt by Biihlei* in lines i and 4 of the inscription is perfectly coirect. There 
is no possibility whatsoever of a different reading or that of Khmdastri proposed 
by Shri H. Krishna Sastri. 

28. ASWI. vol. V, p. 60; Ls. I, 2 & 4. 
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was also dead at the time the relievo figures were set up. It appears 
that he was violently overthrown by Krsna. It was probably for 
this reason that Krsna styles himself simply as ‘of the Sadavahana 
family’^^ in the Nasik inscription. It has been pointed out by 
Biihler that the queen was a widow at the time the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion was composed. This is evident, as he thinks, from the enu- 
meration of the queen’s virtues in the inscription. She is said to 
have been living “(even) in her home like an ascetic’ (gahatapasa) 
and remained ‘chaste [caritabrahma~cariya)\ Biihler thinks that 
“such behaviour befits a widow only, not a wife whose husband is 
living.” He is perfectly correct when he says that “the two epithets 
and caritabrahmacariya clearly indicate that the king was 
that case the conclusion that the widowed queen ruled 
during the minority o[ her son, and that that son was VedisrI, follows 
from the namaskaras addressed to him.”**' Dr. Raichowdhury agrees 
with Biihler in so far as the queen was “proclaimed regent during 
the minority of the princes VedisrI (? KhandasrI or SkandasrI) and 
SaktisrT {Sati-Sirimato) or Hakusrl.”^^ I have already shown, above 
that this view docs not find support from the evidence discussed by 
me here. 

If at all Krsna occupied the throne after overthrowing VedisrI 
by violent means, his stay was short-lived. According to the relievo 
figures, it appears that the king who followed him on the throne was 
no other than Satakarni I, This is because Krsna and VedisrI are 
both not included in the relievo figures ; the first because of being 
an usurper and the second on account of his death as a minor. If 
Simuka is included in the family group, it was because he was the 
founder of the dynasty* ^It is for this reason that the salutations in 
the beginning of the Nanaghat inscription were made to Kumarava- 
rasa VedisrI.^® The donor of the inscription has been identified 
with the queen Nayanika of the relievo inscription. Nayanika was 

thus the wife of the king whose name ended in sirisa^^. The name 

of Satakarni in the relievo figure inscription or anywhere else does not 
end in siri^^. Therefore, there is no possibility of identifying him 

29 Sadavahanekule kanh£ rajind. EL^ vol. Vlll, p. 93. 

30 ASWL, vol. V, p. 67. 31 Ibid. 

32 PHAL, (5th Edn.), p. 417. 33 ASWL, val. V, p. 60, 1 . 1. 

34 Ibid., p. 60, 1 . 4. 35 Ibid., p. 64, No. 4. 
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with the Daksinapathapatino whose name ended in siri in the 
Nanaghat inscription and whose bhdriya was Nayanika. On the 
other hand, the name of Simuka in the relievo inscription ends in 
SrT, Rdyd Simuka Sdtavdhano sirimato Therefore, Daksind- 

pathapatino..,sirisa of the Nanaghat inscription is the same as Raya 
Simuka sirimato of the relievo inscription. This makes Simuka the 
husband of Nayanika and Satakarni her son. This relationship 
between Simuka, Nayanika and Satakarni is amply supported by the 
evidence of the coins and the inscriptions. 

A number of coins of Sri Sata has been published'**^. Rapson'*^, 
and following him Dr. Altekar, identify Sri Sata of some of the coins 
with Satakarni I, but Prof. Mirashi'^*' identifies him with Satavahana 
of the coins published by him. This Satavahana of the coins accord- 
ing to Prof. Mirashi was the founder of the family and as such the 
predecessor of Simuka. The view of Prof. Mirashi, as I have already 
stated above, cannot be accepted. Two coins of Sri Sata and one of 
Sri Satakarni have been recently published by me in the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society. I have already shown from the legend 
Siri Sdtisa on one of them that Sri Sata and Sri Sati of the coins were 
the variations of the abbreviation of the same name, Sri Satakarni. 
The coin with the legend Rano Siri Satisa is exactly similar in type, 
fabric, symbols, shape and the form of the characters to another coin 
with the legend Rano Siri Satakanisa published by me. The only 
conclusion that may be drawn from this is that Sri Sati or Sata and 
Sri Satakarni were the two forms of the name of the same person'^''*. 
This further disproves Mirashi’s identification of Sri Sata with Sata- 
vahana occurring on other coins^^. ^Sata or Satakarni of the coins 
may be identified with Satakarni of the Nanaghat relievo inscription 
on paleographic grounds, since the characters on the coins do not 
differ from those of the Nanaghat inscription. Sdtakanino of the 
Nanaghat relievo inscription and Satakanisa of the coins are the 

36 ASWl.^ vol. V, p. 64, No. 3. 

37 Rapson: BMCC,: AK. p. i; JNSl., vol. IV, p. 28; vol. XII, pp. 94 If,; 
vol. XIII, pp. 35 ff. 

38 BMCC,: AK,. p. i. 

39 Jbid., vol. VII, p. 3; vol. VIll, p. 19, fn. 3; vol. XI, p. 5, 

40 Ibid,, vol. XIII, pp. 37 ff. 

41 Ibid., vol. VII, p. 3; vol. VIII, p. 19, fn. 3; vol. XI, p. 5. 
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genitive singular forms of Satakani. Satisa, Satino and Satasa are 
genitive forms of the variants Sati, Sati and Sata which are the abbre- 
viations of Satakarni. ^In the Nanaghat inscription Nayanika is called 
the mother of princes Vedisri and Sati {V edisiri-matH Satino Sirimatasa 
ca mdtuyay^. As Sdtisa, Satino and Satasa arc the genitive singular 
forms of the variants Sati^ Sati and Sata, Sati of the Nanaghat 
inscription should be identical with Sati of the coin published 
by me and with Sata of some other coins. Since Sati and Sata of the 
coins arc the same as Satakani of the coins'^^ and the Nanaghat 
inscription, Sati of the Nanaghat inscription may be identified with 
Satakani of the relievo inscription in Nanaghat cave and the coins. 

Satakarni was, therefore, the son and not the husband of queen 
Nayanika; Vedisri was his elder brother and Simuka his father. 
This also disproves the identification of Sati with SaktisrI (Saktikumara, 
son of Salivahana) of the legends^'*. The argument that Satino was 
the Prakrta corruption of Sakti and which in its corrupt form Hakusrl 
is mentioned in the relievo figure inscription becomes far-fetched and 
conjectural. Sakti changing into Sati into Haku, or as both Sati 
and Haku does not appear to be probable. Hakusrl appears to have 
been commonly adopted as a name^® in those times. 

It appears that Satakarni was also a minor when the minor prince 
Vedisri died and, therefore, on his accession to the throne his mother 
Nayanika became the regent. Biihlcr’s suggestion that Vedisri was 
the younger brother of Satakarni cannot be accepted in view of the 
precedence given to Vedisri over Sati or Satakarni in the Nanaghat 
inscription. If Satakarni was older than Vedisri, it would mean 
Satakarni was dead at the time of the Nanaghat inscription. This would 
mean that the relievo of the queen was put up with a person who was 
dead, a situation which so obviously seems improbable. The absence 
of the relievo figure of Vedisri from the family group also cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. It was because of the minority of Satakarni 
that the relievo of Nayanika was placed along with him and that the 


42 ASWL, vol. V, p. 60. 

43 JNSL, vol. XIII pp. 35 ff, 

44 Ibid., p. 68; CHI, vol. I, p. 531; PH Ah (5th Edn.), p 7. 

45 EL, vol. VIII, p. 93, pi. VI. 22. 
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inscription reads Devi Niyanika and of king Satakarni” {Devi 
NSyanikaya ratio ca siri SatakaninoY^. If she was the queen of 
Satakarni, ordinarily her name could not have preceded that of the 
king, her husband; because queens are not given precedence over the 
reigning kings in India. The Satavahanas did give precedence to 
mothers which is borne out by the fact that names of the Satavahana 
kings had metronymic prefixes. Queen Nayanika was the daughter 
of Maharathi Tranakayira of the relievo inscription^^ She belonged 
to the Amgiya'*** or Athkhiya-kula"^^. It appears that Maharathi 
Tranakayira during this period of distress and turmoil for the Satava- 
hanas remained with Nayanika in order to help her in safeguarding 
the empire not only against another usurpation, but also against the 
possible incursion of Kharavela, who claims to have sent expeditions 
in the directions of the Satavahana empire more than once and takes 
credit for having defied Satakarni"'^. Kumaras Bhaya and Hakusri^^ 
of the relievo inscriptions belonged to the Aihgiya-kula and were 
probably brothers of Nayanika. The mention of HakusrI belonging 
to the AMgiya-kula in another inscription®^ supports the opinion 
expressed by me that HakusrI of the relievo figure was not a Sata- 
vahana but an Aiiigiya prince. KHtnara Satavahana®^, as already 
shown above, is no other than Satavahana of the coins®®. There 
could be nothing far-fetched than Biihler’s identification of Vedisri 
with prince Satavahana and as such, with Purnotsanga of the Puranas. 
The coins of king Satavahana and the identification proposed by me 
above finally disprove Biihler’s identification. Satavahana seems to 
have been a younger brother of Satakarni and ascended the throne 
after the death of his elder brother. 


46 ASW'Ly vol. V, p. 64, No. 4. 

47 ASWI.^, vol. V, No. 6, p. 64. 

48 fbid., p. 60. 

49 ASIAR.^ 1923-24, p. 88. 

50 IHQ., vol. XIV, pp. 475-76. 

51 ASWl. vol. V, p. 64, Nos. 5 & 7. 

52 EL, vol. VIII, p. 91, 

53 ASWl. vol. V, p. 64, No. 8. 

54 Ibid,, 

55 ///Q., vt>l. XXVII, p. 213. 
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Simtika, Satakarni, Sdtavdhana 

The genealogy of the early Satavahanas in the light of the evi- 
dence discussed above may now be reconstructed as given below, 

Sdtavdhana Family 


Simtika Krsna 


Sdtavdhana 

It is not my purpose to examine the problem of the Satavahana 
chronology here. I hope to discuss this in a separate article later. 
I may only suggest here that paleographically the coins of Sri Satl 
and Sri Satakarni published by me may be assigned to the first half 
of the second century B.C. The form of ta on the coin of Sri Sati 
with a slanting line joined to a vertical is not different from that of 
the same letter in the legend Tiftiri on a new Tripurl coin being 
published by me^^. I have assigned the Tripurl coin to the second 
half of the third century B.C. If Satakarni ruled in the first half of the 
second century B.C., Simuka must have flourished towards the close 
of the second half of the third century B.C. since between Simuka and 
Satakarni, there ruled Krsna, Vedisri as a minor and Satakarni. 
The Puranas assign 23 years to Simuka, 18 to Krsna and lo or 18 
to Satakarni. It appears that immediately after the death of Asoka, 
Simuka founded the Satavahana empire in the southern part of the 
Mauryan empire. The fortunes of the Mauryas after Asoka were sunk 
very low and they were not only not able to hold their empire intact, 
but were so reduced to complete financial bankruptcy that they were 
compelled to arrange public worship of the images for gold®^ 


Amgiya Family 
Mahdrathi Tranakayira 


Bhdya Hakusrl Ndyanika = 


Vedisri Sdtakarni I 

(Sati, Sdta, Sati). 


56 JNSI„ vol. XIII, pp. 35 if.; pp. 40 

57 Mahahhdsya, V, iii 2, 99-106. 

^ I ftni: fflr i ft 


Simtika^ Satakarni^ Satnvahana 
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Any authority that is reduced to this state o£ financial helpless- 
ness is bound to be ignored and broken. Simuka, taking advantage 
of this state of the Mauryan affairs, established an independent empire 
far away from the Mauryan capital. It was not possible for the 
bankrupt successors of Asoka to take any steps to make him submit 
to their authority. The Puranic statment that Simuka overthrew the 
Kanvas is, therefore, of no value. If the Kanvas were ruling over 
Magadha, and if they overthrew the Sungas who were also ruling 
over Magadha, it is curious to note that the Satavahanas, who over- 
threw the Kanvas, should not have been associated with Magadha at 
all. The Andhras find mention in the Asokan inscriptions. It seems 
that no sooner Asoka was dead, the Satavahanas declared their inde- 
pendence under Simuka. Simuka may, therefore, be placed in the 
second half of the third century B.C. The recent attempt to shift 
his date in the second quarter of the third century B.C. is highly 
far-fetched, and the Puranic evidence advanced in support has been 
very arbitrarily interpreted to serve the purpose of reaching a con- 
clusion^*^. 

The reign of Satakarni appears to have been prosperous and glo- 
rious. The Nasik inscription of Kanha and the Nanaghat inscription of 
Nayanika prove the Satavahana conquest of Konkan and the Western 
coast. This must have been accomplished by Simuka himself since 
VedisrI and Satakarni at the time of the Nanaghat inscriptions were 
minors. The great prosperity of the Satavahanas is borne out by 
the ^performance of the many sacrifices and the rich donations made 
by Nayanika. Thousands of cows, horses, large number of elephants, 
thousands of Karsafanas and many villages were given away in gifts 
or as sacrificial fee to the Brahmanas. 

The Nanaghat inscription records the performance of a second 
horse-sacrifice. There are no details of the first. There is no indi- 
cation also as to the king or kings who performed these horse-sacri- 
fices. In the manner the sacrifices are referred to, it seems that they 
were performed for a king who was dead. There is nothing in the 
inscription to support the view expressed by scholars that it was 
Satakarni who performed the two horse-sacrifices^®. If Satakarni 


58 JIH., vol XXVII, pp. 243 ff. 

59 CHI„ vol. I, p, 531. 
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performed the two horse-sacrifices, why should the inscription mention 
only a second horse-sacrifice. It seems the first horse- sacrifice was 
performed during the reign of Siniuka and the other in that of 
VedisrI. The political significance of these horse-sacrifices from the 
sacrificial fee given in them in comparison to that given in other 
sacrifices appears to have been comparatively much less than the 
other sacrifices mentioned in the inscription. The performance of 
the horse-sacrifice by Simuka and VedisrI, therefore, need not appear 
improbable. 

Satakarni was the first to issue coins. They were of different 
varieties and have been found in the Deccan, Konkana, Madhya 
Pradesh (Tewar in Jabalpore District and in the Hoshangabad district), 
and eastern Malava. He ruled over an extensive empire which 
included Deccan, Kohkan and the Western Coast, Madhya Pradesh, 
and eastern Malava. The find of two coins at Teor, ancient Tripurl, 
near Jabalpur®^, and a third in the Hoshangabad district*'^ of 
Satakarni I and all published by me, amply show that Madhya 
Pradesh formed part of the Satavahana dominion. 

Sant Lal Katare 


60 mSh. vol. XIII, p. 35 ff. 

61 Ihid., vol XII, pp. 94®. 



MISCELLANY 

On the date of the Ellora Plates of Dantidurga"^ 

These plates have been published in the Epgrafhia Indica, vol. 
XXV, pp. 25,-31. The date-portion has been read as Sam 600 60 
3 A{^A) svayuja suddha trayodasyafn Somavdre and this year has 
been referred to the Saka era. Recently Professor Mirashi has 
questioned both the reading of this date and the era to which it is 
referred^. His arguments are : 

(i) The details of the date do not work out satisfactorily and 
therefore it is doubtful if the date really refers to the 
Saka era. 

(li) Since there is no reference to the Sakas or Saka kings, the 
date is plainly not in the Saka era. 

(lii) The reading of the date is incorrect. The sign for 100 
is followed by the sign which denotes 4 and not 6 so that 
the symbol has to be read as 400 instead of 600. Thus^ 
the date is 400 60 3 i. e. 463. 

(iv) This revised date must be referred to the Kalacuri era and 
since the usual epoch of A. D. 248-49 of this era does 
not yield satisfactory results here, the date has to be 
referred to the newly suggested epoch of A.D. 250-51 
which would then make the date regular^. 

After going through these arguments of Professor Mirashi, one 
gets the impression that just with a view to finding out a second 
instance of the use of the epoch of A.D. 250-51 of the Kalacuri 
era, he has hit on the date of the Ellora plates and has tried to adjust 
it to suit his case. Let us consider his views point by point in the 
order given above. 

Read at the 16th Session of the All-India Oriental Confercnee. 

1 I HQ., vol. XXV, pp, 84-5. The Professor has discussed this question 
in his article on Dantidurga published recently in the first issue of the Journal 
of the Baroda Oriental Research Institute. 

2 According to Professor Mirashi, this revised date of the Ellora plates sup- 
plies a second instance of the epoch of A.D. 250-51 of the Kalacuri era, the only 
other instance being furnished by the date of the newly discovered Nagardhan 
plates of Svamiraja {Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXVIII, pp. i ff.). 
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On the Date of the Ellora PUtes of Dantidurga 

(i) It is not convincing to say that because the details of the date 
do not work out satisfactorily, the date does not refer to the 5 aka era. 
There are several records which specifically mention the 5 aka and 
other eras but the details of the dates do not yield satisfactory results. 
In such cases, we have only to say that these dates are not regular. 
It is also possible that we do not know what almanacs were followed 
while recording the dates in those days and that our present method 
of verifying them from the tables like those given in the Indian 
Efbemeris may not be quite perfect. 

(ii) The second point relates to the absence of specific reference 
to the Sakas or Saka kings. It may be noted that in many Rastra*- 
kuta records the date is expressed in words as well as in figures in one 
and the same record and a word like ankatah or ankato=zfi is used in 
connection with the latter expression. Reference to the era is made 
while giving the date in words and the date in figures is preceded by 
the expression SaMvat^ without the specification of the era'’. Since 
the Ellora plates record the date only in numerical symbols and not 
in words as well, it is possible that the writer has omitted the reference 
to the Sakas or Saka kings. The date of the Kanhcri inscription of 
the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa V is recorded, without specifying 
the era, as saihva [765] and there is no doubt that this date refers 
to the Saka era. Therefore, there can be no objection to the date of 
the Ellora plates being referred to the Saka era. 

(iii) The third point refers to the reading of the date. It is not 
possible to agree with Professor Mirashi in taking the sign which 
follows that for 100 as denoting 4 instead of 6. The Professor 
attaches more importance to a cross-like line in the lower portion of 

this symbol than to its entire shape which is like^J# A reference 

to plate LXXI*— lower section (figures for 6) and plate LXXIV — lower 
section (figure for 600) in Ojha’s Indian Palaeography would clearly 
show that the symbol under consideration is 6 only and not at all 4. 
So the reading of the year as 600 is quite justified. In this connec- 
tion attention may be drawn to the symbol for 600 found in the 


3 See Kiclhorn*s List of Southern Inscriptions, Nos. 4, 73, 77, 92 and 105. 

4 Ibid., No. 72. 
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Antroli-Chharoli grant pf the Rastrakuta king Knrka II of date 5 aka 
679' expressed both in words and in numerals. 

Let us now examine what is called the cross bar at the lower end 
of the sign for 6 (in 600) on which the Professor takes his stand. A 
clue to the method of writing and engraving of copper-plate grants 
is obtained by a close study of some of these records. It seems that 
the writer first wrote down the inscription on the plates with some 
paint or ink and then the engraver was engaged to carve out the 
letters accordingly. In order to ensure the proper size and shape of 
each individual letter — curves, lines, loops, circles, etc. — the writer 
seems to have made use of dots or points at various places*’. After- 
wards these dots were removed and only the letters wete inscribed. 
But sometimes, through oversight or mistake, these dots remained 
there and the engraver did not omit to carve them also, along with the 
letters. A fine specimen of such a record is supplied by the Nagar- 
dhan plates of Svamiraja, printed facsimiles of portions of which 
accompany the article of Professor MirashiL In these facsimiles we 
notice, for example, the dots found along with the individual letters 
of the word utsarppanarttham in line i^. In the Ellora plates of 
Dantidurga also we notice that some of these dots have been retained 
and engraved along witli the letters proper. For example, in the letter 
a of asmad (line 21) two dots can be seen on the two sides of the 
horizontal line. In the same line ot the record such dots are also 
seen with the letters ma and nta. It is, therefore, likely that 

the so-called cross-hke thing at the lower portion ot the sign for 6 in 
the date of the Ellora plates stands for two such dots, rather elongated, 
on either side ot the line which were intended to secure the proper 
place and shape of that line. So it may not be a cross at alP. 

5 foarnal of the Bombay Byanch of the Royal Astatic Society, vol. XVI, plate 
between pp. 108-9. ^ similar symbol for 600 is used in die Manor plates of 
Mahgalarasa, dated 5 aka 613. (Eptgraphia Indtca, vol. XXVIlJ, pp. lyff.). 

6 Somediing like what modern ladies do while drawing artistic designs with 
colour-powder (Rahgavallt). It is also not unlikely diat the cross bar may have 
been intended to connect die sign for 6 with that for 100. In the numeral 600 
occurring in the Antroli-Chharoli grant cited above a cross-bar connects both the 
signs for 100 and 6. 

7 I HQ., vol. XXV, plate facing p. 86. 

8 Cf. the actual cross of the line in the case of the subscript ka in suska 
in line 25 of this record. 

IHQ., MARCH. 1952 
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On the Date of the Ellora Plates of Dantidurga 

(iv) Whereas the year of the date has been shown to read as 600 
only, the question of referring it to the Kalacuri era docs not arise 
and has, therefore, to be left out of consideration®. 

Thus Professor Mirashi’s view that the date of the Ellora plates 
of Dantidurga should be read as 463 and should be referred to the 
Kalacuri era is not tenable. 

Having confirmed the reading of the first symbol in this date as 
denoting 600, let us proceed to consider the second symbol which has 
been read as 60 by Mr. S. K. Dikshit, the editor of these plates. 

This symbol is like ^ and resembles the shape of the Devanagarl 
letter fa which also forms the basis of the figure for 40 in early 
records. A comparison of the symbols for 40 given in plate LXXII — 
lower section (figures for 40) and plate LXXV — upper section (figure 
for 45) in Ojha*s book would show that the sign in the Ellora plates 
under discussion resembles the symbol for 40 with the exception of 
a small stroke at the lower end. I, therefore, propose to read this 
symbol in the Ellora plates as denoting the figure 40 instead of 60, 
so that the date would be (S.) 643 and not (S.) 663 as read by the 
editor of the record. This revised reading of the date viz. Saka 
643, Asvayuja su. /j, Somavara, would regularly correspond to 
Monday, 8th September, A. D. 721 when the thirteenth tithi was 
current till. 6g of that day^®. 

G. S. Gai 


9 It may, however, be remarked that diough the eras are prevalent region- 
wise not a single record of this Rasurakuta dynasty has been discovered so far 
which is dated according to die Kalacuri eia. It may also be observed, in 
passing, that with all the adjustments suggested by Professor Mirashi in regard 
to the date of the Ellora plates to make it rcg;ular, the verification shows diat 
the thirteenth tithi was current only fi>r .07 of that day (i.e, Monday) and was 
followed by the fourteenth tithi which was current for the rest of that day. 

10 It is proposed to discuss separately the implications of this early date for 
the Rastrakuu king Dantidurga. 

I take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to Professor Mirashi who 
was kind enough to send me reprints of some of his learned articles, the reading 
of which stimulated my interest in the topic discussed above. 



Origin of the Guhilots 


In a paper contributed to the IHQ.y XXVI, Mr. M. L. 
Machur has tried to controvert Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's thesis that 
the Guhilots of Mewar were originally Brahnianas. Let us consider 
here his main arguments^. 

1. A fragmentary inscription of 971 A.D. is believed by 
Mr. Mathur to refer to the Guhilots as Raghuvamsins. The passage 
he relies on is given thus in the JBBRAS '^, — 

SafanugrahabhUmayo Himasilabandhojjvaladagire- 

raseto RaghuvamsakirtifisHnatrivram tafah 

Here the trivram of the second line should obviously be ttivrafn. 
The correct reading would thus be, as actually found in the Bhav- 
nagar Inscriptions , — 

raseto Raghuvarnsakrirtipisundt fiyrafn tapah- 

Defining the setu as a proclaimer of the glory of Raghuvarhsa is 
poetically apt and factually accurate, for what could really be a 
greater monument to Rama’s glory than the Adam’s Bridge which he 
is said to have been constructed in order to cross over from the main- 
land to the island of Ceylon? Regarding the descendants of Harlta 
as kirtipisanas of the Raghuvafnsins would not only be less poetic, 
it would also involve an emendation much less justifiable*^. Rightly 
read and interpreted therefore the inscription under discussion has 
no reference whatsoever to the Guhilots or their descent from Raghti- 
vafnsa, i.e., the solar family. 

2. A gold coin ascribed to Bappa Rawal by Dr. G. H. Ojha 
and bearing according to him the symbol of the Sun is believed by 
Mr. Mathur to prove decisively that the Guhilots were solar 
Ksatriyas. But this decisiveness can be there only if 

(a) the reading of the legend on the coin be certain, 

(b) the interpretation of the symbol be right, 


1 There is practically notliing new about tiiese arguments. They were 
advanced long ago by Dr. G. H. Ojha. 

2 XXII, pp. 166 ff. 

3 One might add that die word kirttpisHna*' looks rather inappropriate for 
the* family of an acarya. 
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(c) the findspot and other indications favour its ascription to 
the Guhila dynasty of Mewar. 

The coin in question fulfils none of these conditions, 

3. The sixth verse of rhe Atpur inscription, dated 977 A.D., 
describes Naravahana as ksatraksetra. According to Mr. Mathur 
this is proof enough of Naravahana’s being regarded as a ksatriya. 
But the w'ord ksatra should, in our opinion, be understood here in 
the sense of military prowess, because of Naravahana’s ancestor, Guba- 
datta, being described as viprakulananda mahldeva^ i.e. a Brahmana, 
in the first verse of that inscription. 

Mr. Mathur is familiar enough with the verse just referred to. 
But he tries to explain it away by saying, 

(a) that the word mahtdeva may mean also a ksatriya. The 
word “Deva” as synonym for “Raja” is used many times 

j in dramas and epics. 

(b) that if mahldevd meant a Brahmana, it would be a ‘super- 
fluous duplication* to call him “a source of delight to a 
Brahmana family.’* 

As regards the first of these points, Mr. Mathur ignores the fact 
that the words deva and mahtdeva arc not identical. If they are, let 
him quote even a single instance from the vast field of Sanskrit 
literature where the word mahtdeva might have been used in the 
sense of a raja or say a non-Brahmin of any position or type. 
Mr. Mathur’s second point is easier- still to rebut. There is no psycho- 
logical inconsistency in regarding a Brahmana as a source of delight 
to a Brahmana family, and the supposed duplication too can be easily 
avoided by translating the word mahtdeva as “a god on earth,” 
though the actual meaning would not be changed thereby, for maht- 
deva, as already pointed out, refers in Sanskrit only to a Brahmana. 
It is a yogarndha word. 

Of authorities stating that the Guhilots were originally Brahmanas 
there are many besides the Atpur inscription referred to in the last 
paragraph. The Citorgarh inscription of V. 1331 and the 

4 Examples of the yogariidha words, Pahkaja, Purusottama, Satahratu etc. 
are well-known. 
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Acalcsvara inscription of V* 1342 both describe B ippa as a Bralimaiia.^ 
One s^peaks of him as a vifra from Anandpur, the other describes 
his exchange of his Brahma for ksatta splendour. And this original 
Brahmanahood of the Guhilots becomes a dead certainty, when one 
finds the Rajasthani annalist, Muhnot NainsI, speaking of the 
Guhilas being originally Brahmanas, even though they were in his 
time known as Ksatriyas'^. Nor is it unknown to students of Rajput 
history that Maharana Kumbha’s Ekalihgamahatmya describes his 
first ancestor as a vifra and mahldeva. In the Rasikapriya, the same 
royal author refers to Bappa as a dvija^pungava which, in view of his 
statement in the Ekalingamahatmya, can only signify that he regard- 
ed Bappa as the foremost of Brahmanas. 

Mr, Mathur has, in the course of his paper, tried to deal with 
some of these points. He impugns at times the authority of these 
records, though his grouiids for doing so can at the best be regarded 
as of doubtful validity. He brings in Dayananda Sarasvatl to prove 
that vipra did not mean a Brahmana by birth ; he forgets that for 
Svaniljl none was a Brahmana or Ksatriya by birth. He would have 
regarded as futile the question of Brahmana or Ksatriya origin of the ’ 
Guhilots. He based his opinions on grammar, not on the current use 
of a word. 

Mr. Mathur tries to bypass the evidence of the Ekalihgamahatmya 
by supposing that the first seven names in irs genealogyarc those 
of Raja Purohitas. “Either in ignorance’*, writes Mr. Mathur, “or 
perhaps out of the consideration of the fact that Guhila was an adopted 
son of a noble member of this family, his name and those of his 
descendants have also been given in the same continuation. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that these first seven names (of the 
Nagar family) preceding that of Guhila’s in the Ekalihgamahatmya 
do not find a place in any other record giving the] genealogy of the 
Mewar dynasty.” The explanation, however, of this discrepancy is 
simple enough. Even according to the tradition accepted as trust- 
worthy by Mr. Mathur, the first seven members of the Guhila family 
followed the Brahmana rule of life. Being no rulers they were 
therefore naturally enough left out of royal genealogies. When the 

5 Sec footnotes 13 and 15 of Mr. Mathur’s paper, /HQ., XXVI, p. 265. 

6 Adamul utfatti brahma fin ksatri jariam. 
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object was merely to list the names of rulers of Mewar it was un- 
necessary and, in some sense, even wrong to include the members up 
to Guhila. 

The Guhilas of Mewar are now recognised as solar Ksatriyas ; 
nay, they have been treated as such for at least Hve centuries or so. 
But whether they were so originally remains yet to be proved. 
With such evidence as we have at our disposal, we have to conclude 
with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar that like the Satavahanas, the Kadambas, 
and perhaps also the Cahamanas, the Guhilas of Mewar, after practi- 
sing their original priestly avocation for generations, even after they 
had left Anandnagar, ultimately turned to a military career and came 
in due course to be regarded as the foremost of the Ksatriyas of 
Rajasthan, and deservedly too, for not only has the purest Aryan 
blood flowed through their veins, they have ever led also the Aryan 
hosts in their fight for independence and defence of Aryan culture. 

Malati Shakma 



Vedic Antecedents of the Epic SaSarirasvarga^ 


Among the diverse eschatological conceptions current in the Epic 
age is the belief that certain people of exceptional merit could enter 
heaven even with their own body (saUrlra evd) which, according to 
normal practice, must first be discarded. In the Mhh^ we read of 
the sage Mudgala being informed that his merit entitled him to the 
highest privilege {faramafn gatim) of entering heaven without casting 
off his mortal body. Mudgala, however, found the blessing to be 
only temporary in duration, and is hence reported*^ to have refused 
the offer. The same privilege was accorded, we read in another 
context"* of the same Epic, to Yudhisthira, but, this time, to last 
permanently. His brothers who were also bound heavenward were 
required, however, to observe the usual practice of giving up the 
mortal coil first. Yudhisthira was made immortal and allowed a 
permanent stay in heaven [aksaya lokah svasarirena bharata fraftosi). 
Given a status equal to Indra, he was permitted free movement 
throughout heaven and enjoyment of all divine pleasures available 
there. 

This idea of entering heaven with the mundane body was not 
unknovi^n in the earlier Vedic literature. As early as the age of 
the RV. the belief prevailed that a certain portion of the individual, 
called his ‘unborn part’, {ajo bhaga), remained unhurt by the funeral 


1 The following abbreviations are adopted m tlie paper: 

Atman ^ Atman tn Pre-U fanisadtc Vedic Liter atme (Adyai*, 1944). 

AV . - A tharvaveda. 

Br. Up. =Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. 

Mbh. — Mahdhhdrata, 

OST. ^Original Sanskrit Texts (III bdn., London, 1884^. 

RI. — Religions of India (Boston, 1895). 

RPVU. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Vpanisads (Harvaid, 
1925). 

RV. —Rgveda, 

SB ^Satapatha Brdhmana, Ed. by Albrecht Webeir (Berlin, 1855). 

IB —laittirtya Brdhmana (Bibliotheca Indica). 

TMB ^Tdndyamahd Brdhmana (Bibliotheca Indica). 

TS -rTaiuirtya Samhitd (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, No. 42, Pbona, 1905). 

2 III. 246. aSff. {BORl., Edn.). 3 /W.. III. 247. 39. 

4: Ibid., (Nimayasagana Press Edn.), XVII. 3. 6, 8, 22. 
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fire and reached the heaven of Yama for enjoyment there/ It is 
difficult to imagine that this soul of the individual would experience 
the delights of heaven without a body. The old body was, no doubt, 
discarded on the pyre, and the different senses and limbs allowed to 
join their counterparts or analogues in the Cosmos®, But even then, 
Agni was requested not to burn up or consume the deceased, not to 
dissolve his skin or body, but to kindle his ‘unborn part,'^ and even 
to repair whatever damage that bird, beast, or insect, or any other 
animal might have wrought on the dead body*. In the heaven of 
Yama the soul shook off all infirmities and bodily frailties and was 
united with a glorious body (tanva suvarcaf . It is not impossiole 
that the Rgvedic seers had here in mind the revival of the old body'®, 
rid of all its weaknesses and limitations and tempered well enough to 
meet all the requirements of a denizen of heaven. 

The AV, repeats^ ^ almost all these ideas of the RV.; but, on one 
occasion' ^ it appears to refer'" quite clearly to the wholesale revival, 
in heaven, of the old body destroyed by the funeral fire i 

Another hymn''* of the same Veda says that one who eats the 
wholesome rice-dish {odana) is born again complete in limbs, joints 
and body : 

^ I 

The TS. IS quite dehiiite on the point. It actually prescribes the 


5 4: 14- 6 RV.. X. 16. 3. 

^ ^ 9 RK X. ,4. 8 

.0 Hopkins, /?/ p. .45f,; Keith. RPVU. II. 405; Roth (M 05 ., ,853, 

Ilh 343) ~ to feel that the cimne body have nothing to do with the earthly 
body discarded on the funeral pyre. But the evidence of other Vedic passage 
appears to be against this opinion. I expressed a view similar to Roth’s so^e 

.me ago p. 56'. In the light of the nesv evidence available to me now 

I Withdraw that view. 

11 See H. G. Narahari, Atman, p. cj 

12 XVIII. 4. 64. 

13 Muir, OST.. V. 298 n., 304 f.; Hopkins, of. dt.. p. 146. 

14 XI. 3. 32, 49, 
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method by which the ^spirant can enter heaven alive. The relevant 
passage of this Satiihita^* runs : 

awRfTf?^ ft Jrsr^nJT-. t sftf- 

Jift t 1 ^ ti 

As this passage would have, the sacrificer who offers the adabhya 
libation of Soma, without pouring it out, can ascend to heaven 
directly without dying. 

The Brahmaiias harp on the theme pretty often. The SB. thus 
speaks' ' of the pious sacrificer being rew.arded with a whole body 
fsarvataniif eva sangaE) in the next world : 

?r f 11 •jr f ? 

5ff% »Tf f 5 rl% ?rwT?% ^ 

ftg(RC n sf t 1 

rf^jr^^RcTTwrfJTmgTf^r^ ?t«tt fcsr ^nar; 11 

The TB. and the TMB. are also aware of such rewards; the 
former*® promises ascent to heaven with body (sasarlra eva svargafn 
lokam eti) for knowing the nature of the Naciketa fire : 

^ f ?rjf M t wf- 

I ^ ^*T tl 

and the latter'" holds that the reward for one who performs the horse- 
sacrifice is that he goes to the other world even with his earthly body 
{sasartrah sambhavati) : 

With these statements must also be read the idea prevailing in 
these texts that the loss of a dead man’s bones is disgraceful, and 
is the severest punishment known for arrogance^ . In the SB., for 
instance, we read : 

g?H: I ?r 5 I qfic^ftwtswW 

V 35^’ S'swrft ?f ^ ^ JT ^ ftrftwRftft i ct’ f 

»** 

15 VL 6. 9. 2; c£. Muir, Of. cit., V. 317 n. 

16 IV. 6. 1. i; X. I, 8. 6; XII. 8. 3. 31, 

17 Cf. Muir, op. cit., p. 315. 7 * 4 * 

19 XXL 4. 3. 20 Muir, op. cit., p. 316. 21 XL 6. 3. ii. 

22 *This i!s the same as Br. Up., III. 9. 26. 
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On another occasion®^ the same Brahmana speaks of men not 
being able to achieve immortality without “shuffling off their mortal 

coir’: 

^ m \ =?t| 

^ %% tTisrr f f tr^ || 

?r Icr^ jt a^r: 

M 

But this is not to contradict^^ the view expressed in the passages 
already noticed above since, even then, the assumption of some body 
is envisaged, and the new body may not be very much different from 
the old one, albeit its more glorious nature. 

Such passages probably are the starting points of the later Epic 
view that retention of the earthly body in heaven means the survival 
also of earthly associations, an attitude of mind not at all desirable 
in the higher world, and that this mundane body, though permitted 
to enter heaven with all its imperfections,- can be improved upon to 
meet the requirements of the celestial regions. We do read in the 
Mbh how Yudhisthira, who was allowed, by virtue of his extra- 
ordinary merit, the very rare privilege, till then unknown, of entering 
heaven with his earthly body, betrayed too often his deep attachment 
towards his relatives while on earth, how, in order to make him forget 
his mundane associations, he was asked to bathe in the celestial 
Ganges, and how, after this bath, he gave up all his frailties and 
became fit to move on an equal footing with his divine ancestors and 
to partake of the many enjoyments available to those resident in 
heaven. 

The doctrine of bodily ascent to heaven {sasarlrasvarga) appears, 
therefore, to be no new invention of the Epic age. It should only be 
one among the many eschatological ideas handed down by the Vedas 
to the Epics and adopted by the latter as part of their creed. 

H. G. NiVRAHARI 


23 X. 4. 3. 9. 24 Cf. Muir, loc. dt. 

25 XVII. 3. 28; XVIII. 3. 29 fl. (Nicnayasagara Press Edn.). 



Terminus ad quern for the Dates of Nandapan^ita's Sraddha- 
kalpalata and Suddhicandrika~Samvat 1660= 1603 A.C. 

The literary activities of Nandapandita alias Vinayakapandita 
Dharmadhikarin, the celebrated voluminous writer on Dharmasastra 
and a prominent authority on Dattaka or adopted son, have been 
plausibly placed by P, V. Kane^ and others between A.C. 1595 and 
1630. 

Among his thirteen or more works, only the Kesavavaijayantty an 
extensive commentary on the Visnt 4 smrtiy explicitly mentions® its 
date of composition viz. Saiiivat 1679 or 1623 while the pro- 

bability of the Madhavanancta-Kavya being composed in Samvat 1655 
or 1 599 A.C. is held to be high on account of the mention of that 
year on one of its MSS., probably in Nandapandita’s own handwriting, 
as noticed by V. N. Mandlik^. Most of the remaining works arc 
only assigned to the period prior to Samvat 1679 on account of 
references to them in the Kesavavaijayantt. 

His Suddhicandrika is a voluminous commentary on Kausika 
Aditya’s Asaucanirnaya alias Sadasiti and has been published in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series^. It, too, is referred to in the Kesava- 
vaijayantJ^ and this reference alone has hitherto furnished the definite 
lower limit (Samvat 1679) for its date of composition. 

1 History of Dhitmasastra. vol. I (Poona, 1930), p. 432. 

2 Vide the following ver.se 7 at the conclusion of the Kesavavaijayanti as cited 
by P. Kane; — 

I 

SWt: II 

3 Htndu Uw (1880), p. LXXII, N. 3. 

4 No. 67, 1928, Ed. Vaidyanatha Sasitri Vaiakale and Lak.slimidhara Pant 
Dhaimadhi'kari. 

5 " \'>—KeiauaMijayan1f<m Vimitsmru 

XII. 8, as cited by P. V. Kane. By the way, this Kesavavatiayanti is being serially 
pubihhed by the Adyar Library under the editorship of K. V. Rangaswanii 
Aiyangar and A. N. Krishna Aiyaogar. 
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Date of Suddhtcandrika 


The Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, 
has lately stocked a very old dated MS. of this Suddhicandrika through 
a collection purchased in 1945 from a grocer’s shop at Lashkar- 
Gwalior. The MS. (Accession No. 7377) consists of 56 country 
paper folios of the size 11x5 inches, each side of the folios containing 
12 lines on the average and each line about 52 middle-sized letters 
written in dark-black ink. The script is DevanagarT, the letters 
being of the Hindi type and ^ being of the Marathi type. Although 
the scribe’s handwriting is somewhat clumsy, the MS. has been scribed 
with extreme caution, hardly any mistake being detectable. The 
opening page viz. Folio i‘‘ reads in the middle || 11 

pointing to one Atreya Balakrsna being a previous owner of the MS., 
and some additional matter in a different ink and handwriting appears 
elsewhere on the page. Margin is left of about an inch on the four 
sides of eacli page wherein words or lines originally left out are some- 
times seen inserted in the original scribe’s own handwriting. The 
folios are extremely worn out, especially on their edges, sometimes 
to the loss of some of the marginal matter. The concluding folio 
56^ was originally broken into pieces, out of which two main pieces 
now appear to be pasted on a different leaf while some minute pieces 
have altogether perished. Thus some matter on this last page has 
been destroyed. However, what survives of it helps us considerably 
in arriving nearer its date of composition. 

The MS. begins : 

II n h 

inn 


^ etc. 


— Folio I** 


The MS. ends : 


n 
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rlt 

ftg JTS^* mu 

'ftrfll^ST '' 

g ?nfq gslr^mss ^sfq* i 

ST SlI^fTT^siT^ TT^TS^FI *f“ 

^'’ 

giTT gjTTjrsijRnwjr gjqt si jw srar^r: i 

«i?ifer" « w iftsft^TTisg II j II 

s?n^T giT?iifiTii?ii jraiftrar i 
^r??n:iwsr ^sjutsijit^* iivii 

313?% 11 

II f% v'tmqT%^Tf?niTT%^rf*i5r%siT3i^*“T%y?i?msitsi^3nT%%‘^.... 

Ei^tT!)l^=?a^^ II II m<e( g«R?r^ tjriqijjwf? i f«r%^ 

^'Tsgi^fe i| 11 Msisisilg i| ^ ii 

Thus the MS. was scribed by one Purusottamasarman, in all 
likelihood at Banaras, on Wednesday the ist day of the dark fortnight 
of Sravana in Samvat i66o, i.e. c. July 1603 A.C., or about nineteen 
years prior to the composition of the Kesavavaijayantt. Thus on the 
evidence of this MS. the lower limit for the date of composition of the 
Suddhicandrika is now definitely pushed back by at least nineteen years. 

0 Ihc lines are bioken in the MS. Accoiding to the printed version this 
cjiiarter reads 

7 The reading of the broken quarter is ^ 

^r^r?rTTr — . 

8 The missing letters arc- 

9 printed text. 

missing portion. 

u (The whole quarter is gW 5???^ I 

12 The missing portion is snq^f I 

13 The author’s other name ‘Nandapandita’ is mentioned in some previous 
.sectional colophons in the MS Vide, for instance, Folio 13^: — 

5% «ft«r*A%«irT[3CTwfT!yarc*T3rsis=^%?-tTficrw «T!ffw>f?T%fA 
TITT^^^TUH n 

14 To be completed as etc 

15 The missing letters, about seven or eig^it in number, should be something 
like • efTCTTJff qf arJ»T3T(^fi'Rr%f% 
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However, in the Suddhicandrika Nandapandita at least five times 
mentions the Sraddhakalfalata as an already cx)mposed work oE his 
own. These references to the Sraddhakalfalata arc all traceable^® in 
our MS. of the Suddhkandrika under question. Hence it at once 
follows that the Sraddhakalffalata was composed at least a few years 
prior to Samvat 1 660. 

In the light of this new lower limit it may be surmised now with 
a fair degree of probability that both the Sraddhakalfalata and the 
Suddhicandrika were composed not later than Samvat 1655 (= 1599 
A.C.), the date mentioned on the pre-mentioned^’ MS. of the 
Madhavananda-kavya, 

Sadashiva L. Katre 


16 Vide Folios 15*' { tf 

?fc! j, 43^' ( « )» 5^" 

( I ), 55'* ( 

=5nwfiT: 1 ). 

17 Vide Footnote 3 above and its source. 



REVIEWS 


JOHN COMPANY AT WORK : A STUDY OF EURO- 
PEAN EXPANSION IN INDIA IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY by Holden Furber, Associate Professor of History, 
University of Texas; Harvard University Press: 1948 pp. xiv + 407 
(including 5 appendices and index). 

The volume under review describes in full the mode of procedure 
that had been adopted by the European Power to consolidate itself 
in India during the early years of its rule, 1783 — 1&18. The author 
has adduced in support of his conclusions a valuable wealth of details 
culled from original sources not easy of access. The authorities 
quoted by him in Appendix E indicate the enormous labour that he 
has put in in the execution of his work. He has consulted records in 
English, French, Dutch and Danish both in manuscript and print. 
Dealing with the administration of the E. I. Co., there are ^58,000 
volumes of M«s. in India Office, the number of records of the Dutch 
E. I. Co, at the Hague is almost of the same magnitude ; those of the 
French E. I. Co. at Paris, and Danish E. I. Co. at Copenhagen, 
being only a little less (Preface p. ix). 

The book opens dramatically, describing Lord Hastings’ return 
home on a day in March, 1785. The ship carrying him had in the 
keel 500 bags of BengaJ^ saltpetre, 209 well-protected bales of raw 
silk, 54 boxes of indigo, 21 bales of cotton j^arn, and i ,o5,65o^Teccs 
of calico. 

After careful investigation and research, the author concludes 
that the East India Company “was simply a tool used by groups 
of individuals who cared not a whit what the balance sheet looked 
like, so long as their private ends were served.’* (p. 269). Indeed, 
the things had come to such a pass that on 12th March, 1784, 
bailiffs appeared in the India House with warrants of attachment of 
the Hon’blc East India Company’s property to enforce payment of 
£100,000 demanded by H. M. G. Treasury. It was the good offices 
of Sir Barnard Turner and Mr. Thomas Skinner that saved the Com- 
pany from great indignities, (pp. 260, 261). It is said that 
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“Millions upon millions and crorers upon crores” vanished through 
unknown channels (p. 261). 

Some of the important conclusions arrived at by the author are 
to be found in chapt. IX (the last chapter). It has been shown that 
the steady rise of British power in India was dependent on “divide and 
rule” policy (p. 303), that the drain from India during 1783-93 was 
approximately 375, 000 in gold and £1 ,Soo,ooo in goods (p, 310); 
that European activity within India created wealth and wealthy people 
in India (pp. 31 1, 312); and that after subtracting £2,000,000 for 
military expenses, the national gain on Indian trade from 1783-84 to 
1792-93 stood at £10,828,071 to which should be added another 
£7,000,000 for British owned Bills of Exchange etc. (pp. 3i5> 316). 
He further says that the vulnerable character of Indian society due to 
its diversities, specially India’s weakness at sea, was taken advantage 
of, and European “frontier ” careerists who had no chance of gaming 
position in Europe (p. 321) became instruments in India to consoli- 
date European power. These adventures relieved social pressure in 
Great Britain and other places (p. 321). 

The present volume fills up a gap in the i8th Century Indian 
History, and we have no hesitation in commending the book to all 
ardent students of Indian affairs during the regime of the East India 


Company. 


S. K. D. 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. XVI, Two Parts— 1 & 2 
A. SllTAA Devu. — World Transliteration without Diacritical Marks 
(pc. i). 

C. Kunhan RaIa. — In the Land of the Hittites. This is nn account 
of the writer’s tour of Anatolia with special reference to his visit 
to Bogazkoy, the capital city of the ancient Hittites, who had 
some sort of relation with the Indian Aryans, and whose treaty 
records and the Vedas bear a close affinity to each otlier (pt. i). 

— . — Where Ancient Thought and Modern Science Meet (pt. 2). 

SBRIAL PUBLICATION: 

Rqyedabhdsya of Skandasvamin. 

Edicts of Asoka (^Pnyadarsin) with English Translation, 
Sangltaratndkara of Sarngadhara translated into English. 

Vedanta kdrikavall of Vehkatdcdrya edited, 

Anatrasasrnrti edited. 

Vrttaratndvall of Venkatesa edited with English Translation (pts. 
1 & 2) 

V edantasdra of Rdmdn'ija edited with English Translation (pt. 2) 

MANUSCRIPT NOTES: 

H. G. Narah^ri. — Prasndbhinnottardvah of Srlnivdsakavi. (pt. i). 
The sliorc poem dealt with in the Note illustrates the figure of 
speech ^rasndbhinnottara (answer non-differcnt from question). 

K, KunFunni RaFa. — The Kauikanthdbharana of Srlkantha — A PraC' 
Heal Text'book on Sanskrit Grammar (pt. i) 

H. G. Narahari. — A New Commentary on the Pramdnapaddhati 
of fayatirtha. Jayatirtha’s Pramdnapaddhati is the standard work 
on Dvaita epistemology. The manuscript described here is a 
commentary on chat work by Rotti Venkatadribhatca (pt. 2). 

t 

Art and Lettars, vol. XXV. no. 2 (1951) 

Angela Latham. — T erra-cottas of the Ruined Temples of Bengal. , 
K. Hazareesingh. — Indian Culture in Mauritius. 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, voL 71, no. 4 

(October-December, 1951) 

W. E. Clark. — The Future of Indian Studies. 

f Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, vol, XVII, no. 1, 1951 

Sunil Chandra Roy. — The Identity of the Yasovarman of some 
Mediaeval Coins. Coins of Yasovarman which have been mainly 
found in the Panjab are similar to the Karkota coins of Kasmira. 
An unpublished Sanskrit drama seems to have identified this 
Yasovarman with king Sahkaravarman who ruled over Kasmira in 
the 9th century. 

Bishnupada Bhattacharya. — The Rlti School and Anandavardhana s 
Dhvani Theory. 

Nirod Bandhu Sanyal. — Could Muhammad Shah Sur Conquer 
Arakani The writer of the Note maintains that nothing stands 
against the possibility of a raid on Arakan by Sultan Muhammad 
Shah of Bengal, whose coin struck in 962 A.H. (1555 A.C.) 
bears the mint-name Arkan. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar. — fajpur and the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa. 
A fragmentary stone inscription recording the construction of a 
temple of 5 iva by the queen of Subhakara I, an early Bhauma 
king of the 7th century, has been discovered in the ruins of a 
temple within the boundaries of modern Jajpur, which is suggested 
to have been the capital of the Bhaumakara family of Orissa. 

— • — Purl Copper-plate Inscription of Ganga Bhanu II of Orissa. 

— . — An Important Date in the Chronology of the Palas, A recently 
discovered inscription helps to determine the chronology of the 
reigns of Madanapala and his successor Govindapala of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. The record is dated in the i8th 
year of Madanapala’s reign in the 5 aka year 1083 ( i 161 A.C.). 

— . — First set of the Kendupatna Plates of Ganga Narasirnha II: 
Saka 121J and Ahka year 21. 

Sunder Lal Hora. — Maintenance of Irrigation Tanks through 
Fishery Revenue in Ancient India. 

Tapan Kumar Roy Chowdhury. — Revenue Administration of 
Bengal in the Early Days of Mughal Rule. 
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Journal Aslatlque^ Tome CCXXXIX, no. 2 (1951) 

Hhnri Dey Lier. — La date de Kaniska, Van du Candhara et la 
chronologie du nord-ouest de Vinde. 

Genevieve Casal. — La ceramique du sud de Vinde. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society, 

vol. 26, pt. II (195!) 

I. J. S. Taraporewala. — Some Vedic Words viewed in the Light 
of the Gathds and other Avesta Texts. As languages of the Veda 
and Avesta are ‘sister dialects’, a reference to the meanings of the 
Avestan words is found helpful in determining the senses of the 
corresponding Vedic words. The roots and words discussed in 
the paper are: hri, dsura^ rsi, aitareya, raks^^ .^vabh^y 
uen-y svantd, svar-^ snu. 

Indumati Datar. — A Study of hirst Chapter of Buddhapalita Mula- 
madhyamakavrtti. Flourishing in the 5th century A.C., Buddha- 
palita had faithfully interpreted Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka doctrine 
of Buddist philosophy. He is known to have written a number 
of works of which the commentary on the Mulamadhyamaka^ 
kdrtka is now preserved only in its Tibetan version. The first 
chapter fpratyayaparlksaprakarana) of the commentary has been 
reconstructed here into Sanskrit from the Tibetan. 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri. — Bhasyadipa, a new Commentary on 
Sdbarabhdsya according to the Prabhdkara School. The Adyar 
Library of Madras and the Oriental Manuscript Library of 
Trivandrum possess mss. of the Arthavadadhikarana and the 
Bhasyadtpa, two Mimamsa works by Ksirasagaravasiniisra, who 
is conjectured to have flourished in Mithila between 1200 and 
1600 A.C. The Bhdsyadtpa is a commentary on the Mimdrnsd^ 
bhdsya of Sahara, interpreting the Bhasya passages according to 
Prabhakara and elucidating the latter’s doctrines in every Adhi- 
karana. 

H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar. — Bhartrhari and Dinndga. According 
to Itsing’s Record Bhartrhari died in 650 A.C. But there is 
literary evidence making Bhartrhari a pupil of Vasurata who must 
be assigned to the 5th century. A corroborating proof now comes 
from the Tibetan version of Dinnaga’s Pramdnasamuccaya where 
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two kankas of Bhartrhari’j) Vakyapadtya arc found quoted in the 
5 th century. 

A. M. Ghatagb. — Two Brahmanic Philosopher:> in the Rsibhasitani. 
Successive generations of the same family — Aruna, Uddalaka, 
Svetaketu and Nacikcta are the four prominent thinkers of the 
Upanisadic texts. Uddalaka and Svetaketu are also mentioned 
in Buddhist literature. Names of Aruna and Uddalaka find a 
place also in a Jain canonical text called Rsibhdsitdni. A com- 
[)arisoii of the Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jam sources of information 
about Uddfilaka and Aruni establishes the historicity of these 
members of an ancient family of philosophers, and suggests at the 
same time that the divergent views ascribed to them by the texts 
of each religion could not all be theirs. The famous names were 
associated with the teachings of different creeds to make them 
more weighty. 

V. V. MiRASHi. — The Date of the Ellora Plates of Dantulurga. 
Dantidurga of the Rastrakuta family is surmised to have a long 
reign of forty years from about 710 A.C. to 750 A C. The date 
given in the Ellora plates of Dantidurga as now read corresponds 
to the 1 6th September 715 A.C. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XIX, pt. II. 

A. Vbnkatasubbiah. — Vedic Studies : — Urva The ineaninii of 

the word urva occurring in twenty-two passages in the Rgveda 
forms the subject-matter of this continued studies. 

V. S. Agrawala. — Pdnini^ Useful data of cultural and historical 
import have been collected from the Astddhydyl of Paiiini. 

N, Venkai aramanayya. — The Gajapati Bhdnudeva IV , The dis- 
cussion relates to the events of the reign of the Gajapati Pratapa 
Vira Nilsaiika Bhanudeva, the last ruler of the Eastern Gan^a 
family in the 13th century. 

N. Lakshminarayan Rao. — Some New Pacts about Cola Plistory. 
A copper-plate charter from Tanjore, consisting of fifty-five 
inscribed plates of the time of Rajendra Cola I supplies the follow- 
ing information : 

(?) Parantaka I defeated a Pallava king. This information 
suggests that Parantaka I completed the subjugation of 
the Pallavas begun by his father Aditya I. 
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{ii) Parancaka II defeated Vira Pai;dya in battle. , 

{hi) Rajaraja the Great gained victory over a Vana chief, 

{iv) The king cf Kamboja (Cambodia) sent presents to 
Rajcndra Cola I. 

(i;) In order to fulfil the unaccomplished desires of his father, 
Rajendra Cola 1 marched against Manykheta and burned 
the city. 

V. Raghavan. — Some Kavi-raksasas, their Identities and Work^. 

S. Venkiiasubramonia Iyer. — Matrdatta, a friend of Dandtn, The 
Avantisundarlkatha of Dandin refers to his friend Matrdatta who 
was a son of Bhavarata and an inhabitant of Kerala, and had 
commented on the Kalpasutra and performed Vedic sacrifices. 
Commentaries on the Satyasadhasrautasutra, Satyhadhagrhyashtra 
atid Rudrasutra are known to have been written by an author 
named Matrdatta. The identity of Dandin ’s friend and this 
commentator is suggested. 

P. K. Code. — Date of Vatdyahrdayananda, a Work on Medicine by 
Yogi Praharaja — Later than c, A,D, /550. 

D. D. Kosambi. — The Cintamanisaranika of Dasabala. The Sarani 
(calendar) edited here was prepared by the Buddhist astronomer 
Dasabala m the 1 ith century during the reign of king Bhoja of 
Dhara, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1951, Parts 3 & 4 

H. Hargreaves. — Masterpieces of Oriental Art, ij \ Representa- 
tions of the Bodhisattva Going to School^ in Gandhara Reliefs. 
The Gandhara sculpture described here represents the youthful 
Bodhisattva seated on a two-wheeled chariot drawn by two rams 
with figures of school-going companions standing beside. 

J. H. Lindsay. — The Makara in Early Chinese B iddhist Sculpture. 
Among the Wei sculptures of the 5th century A.C. found in the 
Buddhist cave temples of North China, several carvings of a 
creature resembling the Indian Makara are depicted at the ends 
of the arches over the Buddha figure. The inspiration of the 
curious motif seems to have gone to China from South India. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XX, pt. 2, 

Arts Number (No. 26) September, 1951 

H. D. Velankar, — Hymns to Indra in Mandala I (129-/33; 165; 
16^-1 \ 173-/7S). Fifteen hymns to Indra from the ist Mandala 

of the Rgveda have been translated into English with annotations. 

B. S. AcmnorKi.— Bhagavadgltd mainly aims at the Exfosition of 
Btiddhiyoga, 

Vasant Kumar R. Pandit.— Tileanilzayatra of Varahamihira. The 
J ikanikayatra is the third treatise on the subject of yatra (journey, 
march) by Varahamihira, the other two being the Brhadyatra and 
Yogaydtra, The present work which is said to be an abridgment 
of the Brhadydtrd has been edited with the help of three mss. 

G. K. Bhat. — Yajnaphala: A Critical Study. By a critical analysis 
of the Yajnaphala, the play has been shown to possess all the 
features of the Bhasa plays. 

S. N. GaIendragadkar. — Sulhana's Commentary on Vrttaratndkara* 
The Vrtti of Sulhana which is now being edited for the first time 
is the oldest commentary on Kedara’s VrttaratndJzara, a standard 

• work on prosody. 

G. V. Devasthali. — Sahara and Patanjali. The author of the paper 
sticks to his position that there is no conclusive evidence to show 
that Sahara has referred to Patanjali and his Mahdhhdsyay and 
that the latter had attained the position of high authority in the 
time of the former. 

Man in India, vol, 31, nos. 3 «& 4 (July-December, 1951) 

Nirmal Kumar Bose. — Caste in India. 

H. C. Chakladar. — The Prehistoric Culture of Bengal, 

SuDHiR Kumar Das. — Vrdtya and Vrata. 


Yak, no. 1 (December. 1961) 

Louis Renou. — Sur Ouelques Formations Sanskrites En — TI. 

J. W. De. Jong. — Suggestions for a Polyglot Buddhist Dictionary . 

H. G. Narahari. — Ananda in the Veda. 
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Excavations at Nagarjunakonda' 

Introduction 

Nagarjiuiakonda, the hill of Nagarjuna, is the name of a large 
rocky hill on the right bank of the Krsna river in the Palnad Taluk 
of the Guntur District of the Madras Presidency, sixteen miles west 
of Machcrla R. S. The scene of the Archaeological Department’s 
activities in excavation from 1926 to 1938 is a valley, about three 
miles in width, completely shut in by the surrounding hills which are 
off-shoots of the Nallamalai Range, and the Krsna river on the 
west which forms the boundary between the Guntur District and the 
Nizam’s Dominions. The valley is dotted with numerous hillocks 
and mounds covered with jungle. These mounds represent the 
sites of former Buddhist monuments, mostly stupas, caityas and 
vihdras, A vast number of groups of standing limestone pillars arc 
also met with in the valley. Each group marks the site of some 
monastery. Only one site was discovered right in the centre of the 
valley which represents the remains of a palace. 

The extent of the ruins is far greater than that at the well-known site 
of Amaravati. Its strategical position protected on three sides by natural 
fortifications and the river on the fourth side together with two fortified 
hills defending the river front shows that the place was of considerable 
importance and nearly impregnable in early days (pi. i). The Krsna 
river which is about half a mile in width was probably a much larger 
river than now affording easy navigation down to the sea thus making 

I Lectures delivered in the India Society, London on 25th March 1949) 
Leiden University, Leiden, Holland on 13th April 1949, Musee Guimet, Paris 
on 4th April 1949 ‘'*^d Instituto Diego De Velazquez, Madrid on 21st April, 

1949* 
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the city accessible and in easy communication with the other Buddhist 
settlements at Rentala, Goli, AmaravatT, Jaggayyapeta, Chezerla, 
Ghantasala, Gummadidurru, Alluru, Bezwada and Bhattiprolu, all 
situated in the lower Krsna valley within easy reach of the river. 
The Krsna was known to the Greeks and Romans as Maisolos and 
the Krsna delta is called Maisolia by Ptolemy. 

Early Excavations 

This remarkable site was discovered in March 1926 by Rangasvami 
Sarasvati and since 1926 Mr. Longhurst conducted excavations there 
till February 1931 when owing to financial depression all excavation 
works were stopped. The discoveries made during this period include 
a large number of ruined viharasy apsidal caityas, stupas, pavilions or 
mandapas, a palace site, a stone-built wharf on the banks of the 
Krsna, inscriptions, coins, relics of bones, pottery, sculptures and statues 
and over 500 magnificent bas-reliefs, some of them bearing inscriptions 
of Iksvaku kings and all belonging to the same period (2nd-3rd 
centuries A.D.). The style which the sculptures exhibit is clearly that 
of Amaravati. Among the sculptural decorations of two pillars from a 
palace sire there are figures which betray Roman influence. One 
represents a bearded soldier, apparently a Scythian, wearing a Roman- 
like helmet, a long sleeved tunic and trousers, and holding a heavy 
spear (pi. 2), It will be noticed that his dress though un-Indian and 
betraying a northern origin is very different from the costume worn 
by Kaniska and the other Kusana princes whose statues have been 
found at Mat in the Mathura District. The other sculpture (PI. 3) 
is classical in appearance and shows a male figure, nude except for an 
uUartya, and holding a drinking horn (Greek — rhyton) in his left 
hand. At his side is a wine jar covered with an inverted drinking 
cup. The figure seems to be meant for a crude representation of 
Dionysus and suggests Roman influence. The very active sea-borne 
trade which was carried on between the Roman Empire and South 
India in the second century A.D. may account for the presence of 
this figure which was obviously copied from some classical example. 
An inscription on a slab showing the foot-prints of the Buddha 
(Buddhapada) records the donation of a ‘patipada’ [pratipada) by 
Budhi, sister of Moda, the Saka: — 

Sakasa Modasa bhaginiya Bndhiya patipada deyadhama. 
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History 

No less than 17 Ay aka pillars or pillars that stand on the drums 
of stupas are inscribed which supply information about the history 
of the place. The characters are Brahmt and the language is a 
standard Prakrt related to Pali, 

The technical execution of these epigraphs is remarkable. The 
pillars on which they are found adorn the stupas. It is clear 
that in the case of each stupa there must have stood a row 
of five such pillars at each of the four cardinal points, their total 
number being 20 for each stupa. In view of their prominent loca- 
tion, the important epigraphs are found on them so that they could 
easily catch the eye. 

The pillars are referred to in the inscriptions as Ay aka kambhas. 
Here as well as in Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta on the Paler river, 
a tributary of Krsna, the arrangement of these pillars is the same, 
a feature not met with in other parts of India. The row of five 
columns stands on a projecting balcony which forms part of the 
procession path running around the body of the anda of the stupa. 
These pillars occupy a position right opposite the entrances to the 
enclosure and as the stone railing surrounding the sanctuary has an 
entrance on each of the four cardinal points, the monument, when 
entire, must have had four sets of such pillars. They do not appear 
to have had any structural function as supporting members, but 
bfsides carrying well-known Buddhist emblems on their exposed 
surface, they were utilized for inscriptions, mostly dedicatory and 
associative. 


Inscriptions 

These records are in Brahmt characters, the language being a 
standard Prakrt related to Pali which was used over a large territory. 
A similar language is also used in the Kharavela inscriptions in Hathi- 
gumpha, Khandagiri-Udayagiri caves, Orissa. The dialect of the 
inscriptions has been described as a normalized scmi-literary Prakrt 
used by people whose home tongue was Dra vidian and probably 
Kanarese. To quote an instance, the suffix anaka in V isakhanaka^ 
sagaramnaka formed from Visakha and sdgara occurring in some of 
the inscriptions here are frequently met with in names from the 
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Bombay Presidency.” It evidently belongs to a dialect \vith a 
Dravidian, perhaps Kanarese, substratum, h occurs for s which also 
points to Kanarese. Some of the names find their explanation in Kana- 
rcse. Thus kanda means “child*’ and chali means “cold” in Kanarese. 
Thus the term chdli-kiremmanaka occurring in one of the inscrip- 
tions probably is chalikiranaka which means the ^‘moon’*. Another 
word Karrambu appears to be Kanarese and means “envy”. As the 
dialect shows a strong Kanarese substratum we may not be wrong 
in inferring that the Ikkhaku (Skt. Iksvaku) kings (about whom the 
inscriptions speak) had come to the Krsna country from the West. 

The records afford us interesting information about the southern 
Ikkhaku dynasty settled in the Andhra country in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.D., who claimed descent from Ikkhaku, the mythical 
progenitor of the Solar dynasty of Ayodhya. The Jaggayyapeta 
inscriptions, which are executed exactly as in Nagarjunakonda, arc 
dated in the 20th regnal year of an Ikkhaku king, Madhariputa 
Siri Virapunsadata. The Nagarjunakonda inscriptions acquaint us 
with the names of several more members, male and female, of the 
same royal house. We also learn that they formed matrimonial 
alliances not only with the Maharajas of Vanavasa (North Kanara), 
but also with the kings, obviously the descendants of the Satrap 
Castana, who resided at UjjayinI in Central India. They mention 
not only Madhariputa Siri-Vira-Purisadata in whose reign the princi- 
pal sanctuaries of Nagarjunakonda were founded, but also his father 
Vasjthiputa Siri Chamtamula and his son and successor Vasethiputa 
Siri Ehuvula Chatamula and supply the following table ; — 

Vasithiputa S. Chamtamula 

' . I.. ’ 

Madhariputa Siri Vira Purisadata 
Vasethiputa 

Siri Ehuvula Chatamula 

A curious fact about them is that while the kings followed 
Brahminism and performed Vcdic sacrifices, (such as Agnihotra, 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha), their consorts were devotees 
of Buddhism and erected monasteries and temples in honour of 

2 C/, Luders 985, 993, 1000, 1018, 1020, 1033 (l^ardicri); 1063-1065 (Kuda); 

1088, 1091, 1097 (Karle); 1109, (Bedsa); 1141 (Nasik); 1171 (Junnarl 
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Buddha. The principal foundress was a princess called Chariitisiri 
whose munificence is praised in not less than nine of the Ayaka 
pillar inscriptions belonging to the great stufa {Mahacetiya) and 
which was founded by the lady in question in the sixth regnal year 
of King Siri Vira Purisadata. Chaiiitisiri was also the foundress of a 
caitya and a monastic hall built close together on the eastern side of 
the Great StUpa, The pillar inscriptions of the Great Stupa speak 
of three more noble ladies who are associated with Chamtisiri in her 
pious works. The most important is Adavi ChaMtisiri^ daughter of 
King Chamtamula, sister of King Sin Vira Purisadata and the wife of 
Mahasenapati Mahatalavara^ Mahadaiidanayaka Khamdavisakha- 
liinaka (Skt. Skandavisakha) of the house of the Dhanakas. She is 
distinguished by the title of Mahatalavarl. The second lady is called 
Cula-Chdmtisirinika, cula ( younger ) distinguishing her from her 
name-sake, the foundress of the Great Stupa. She bears the title of 
MahasenapatinI and is said to be a daughter of the Kulahakas and 
the wife of Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khamdacali- 
kiremnaka (Skt. Skandacalikiranaka) of the Hiramnakas# The third 
lady whose personal name is not given is called the wife of Mahasena- 
pati Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Mahakamdasiri (Maha Skandasri) of 
the Pukiyas and the mother of Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Vinhusiri 
(Visnusri). If Mahakamdasiri and Kandasiri are one and the same 
person, it follows that the lady in question was a co-wife {sapatnt) 
of Chamtisiri, for in the case of Chamtisiri also she is referred to as 
the wife of Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Kamdasiri of 
the Pakiya family (PL 4). 

Another important inscription was found in a ruined caitya on 
a hill which contains the most important group of monastic buildings 
including two monasteries, three apsidal caityas built of brick and 
plaster and the remains of two stupas* The caitya^ apsidal in shape, 

3 The term MahMaUvata is met witli in othci- inscriptions in South lndi«i 
.111(1 must denote a high dignity whose exact function is not clear. Talavara 
seems to be a tcini borrowed from some Dravidian language. Cf. the Tamil 
T alava y ^-Ccnci'al, Tamil Tal aiy art watchman, or Kanarese Talavara— 

watchman, beadle. Talavari in Telugu means a beadle, porter, guard, hangman. 
Talawar is the name given m a subdivision of high class Khatris in the Punjab. 
According to Subodhika — 
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was founded by the princess Chamtisiri while another of this type was 
built by a simple upasika, Bodhisiri by name, who does not appear to 
be related to the royal family of the Ikkhakus. This caitya or temple 
seems to have been founded in the i^th regnal year of Madhari- 
puta Siri Vira Purisadata and dedicated to the fraternities of Ceylonese 
monks who had converted Kasmira, Gandhara, Cina, Cilata (the 
Cilatas are the same non-Aryan tribe often met with in Sanskrit litera- 
ture under the name of Kiratas), Tosali (present Dhauli in Kalinga), 
Avaranta (the tract of the country lying along the Western Coast of 
the. Peninsula, the capital of which was Sopara (which according to the 
Ceylonese chronicles was converted to Buddhism by Dharmaraksita), 
Vahga, Vanavasi or Vanavasa (North Kanara), Yavana, Damila (the 
Tamil country), Palura (identified by S. Levi in Jofir, Asiatiqne with 
Dantapura on the coast of Orissa); and the isle Tambapamni (Ceylon). 
Other pious works by Bodhisiri which were evidently additions to 
existing buildings are also mentioned in this inscription together with 
the localities at which each of them was executed. The list of her 
works includes a stone mandapa at the eastern gate of the Mahdcaitya 
at Kantakasela which reminds us of the emporium Kantikossuta which 
Ptolemy mentions as being situated on the east coast after the mouths 
of the Maisolos (Krsna), In the same inscription the city is called 
Vijayapurl and the hill on which Bodhisiri built a monastery and an 
apsidal temple for the Ceylonese monks is mentioned as CAa- 
Dhammagiri on Sri Parvata. The hill is an off-shoot of the surround- 
ing Nallamalais. It seems from the inscription chat the ancient 
name for the Nallamalais was Sn Parvata (cf. Srisailam). The 
mention of Sri Parvvata is particularly interesting as according to a 
Tibetan tradition the famous Buddhist divine Nagarjuna spent the 
latter part of his life in a monastery of that name in South India'*. If 
this convent is the same as the Vihdra on the Sri Parvata to the east 
of Vijayapuri of our inscription it would follow that the association of 
Nagarjuna with this locality has been preserved to the present day in 
the name Nagarjunakonda. Nagarjuna’s name occurs also in connec- 
tion with the erection of the stone railing to the Amaravatl stiipa 
which was added to the monument between the second and third 
centuries A.D. It will be seen that Nagarjuna was living in the 

4 Wassilef, Der Buddhismus, vol. I, p. 220. 
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Krsna valley when the monasteries on the Cula-Dhammagiri were in 
their prime. 

Yet another inscription records the foundation of a vihd*a by 
MahadevI Bhatideva, the daughter-in-law of SrT Chamtamula, wife 
of Siri Vira Purisadata and the mother of Maharaja Sirl Ehuvula 
Chamtamula. Another inscription dated in the iith year of Siri 
Ehuvula Chamtamula records the foundation of a vihdra by a lady 
MahadevI Kodabalisiri, the grand-daughter of Siri Chariitamula, 
daughter of Siri Vira-Purisadata and sister of Maharaja Vasethiputa 
Siri Ehuvula Chamtamula and the wife of the Maharaja of Vanavasa, 
the ancient name of North Kanara. We have thus information about 
three rulers of the Ikkhaku dynasty, who were not Buddhists but who 
appear to have been votaries of Mahasena or Skanda as will be seen 
from the expression Virupdksapati-Mahasena-parigahitasa which is 
applied to Siri Chamtamula. Vt^updksa would indicate the hosts of 
which Skanda is the leader. 

The nomenclature of the Ikkhakus coupling their personal names 
with metronymics like Mddhariptita^ V dsithiputa seems to be a prac- 
tice borrowed from the earlier Andhra kings (cf. Vasithiputa Siri 
Pulumavi, Gotamiputa Satakarni). There are also two more points 
to be noted about these kings. The name Chamtamula borne by 
the father of Vira Purisadata re-occurs in the name of the latter’s son. 
This seems to point to the custom of naming a child after its grand- 
father, a custom known to the Vakatakas, the Pallavas, and the 
Calukyas. Also we note that among the consorts of Siri Vira 
Purisadata were two of his own cousins. 

In the inscription of Bodhisiri mention is made of two vihdras 
called Kulaha-vihdra and Sihala-vihdra, the former perhaps owing its 
existence to the family of the Kulahakas to which Cula Chamtisiri 
(who was associated with Chamtisiri in her pious foundations) is said 
to have been a daughter. The Sihala-vihdra must have been a monas 
tery founded either by a Ceylonese or more probably for the 
accommodation of Ceylonese monks. This Sihata-vihdra is said 
to have contained a shrine with a Bodhi tree {Sihala-vihdra Bodhi- 
mkha-pasddo) which is a necessary adjunct of the Buddhist monas- 
teries of Ceylon up to the present day. Not only the mention of the 
Sihala-vihdra but also the dedication of a cetiya-ghara to the frater- 
nities of Tambapamni shows that very cordial relations must have 
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existed between the Buddhist community of the Krsna valley and 
their co-religionists in Ceylon. The existence of such relations can 
be easily accounted for from the sea-borne trade carried on between 
the ports of Ceylon and Kantakasela, the greatest emporium of the 
Krsna delta. 

This trade was no doubt responsible for the flourishing state of 
Buddhism in the Krsna valley. The Buddhists were largely recruited 
from the commercial classes and it was their wealth which enabled 
not only the merchants but also their royal masters to raise 
monuments of such magnificence as the Great Stupa of 
Amaravati. In the seventh century when Yuan Chwang visited this 
country which he calls T o-na-kie-tse-kia (which corresponds to Dhan- 
nakataka or Dhanakataka menticned in the Amaravati inscriptions) 
the monasteries were mostly deserted and already in ruins. The 
decline of Buddhism on the lower Krsna was due to various causes; 
besides the general wane of that religion all over India there were 
causes at work such as the decline of the sea-borne trade with the 
West which had caused large quantities of Roman gold to pour into 
South India, There was also the epoch-making conquest of the 
South by the Gupta emperor Samudragupta and the rise of powerful 
dynasties devoted to Brahmanism such as the Pallavas and the Calukyas 
in South India. 

In connection with the Buddhism that was prevailing here in the 
second and third centuries A.D, our attention is drawn to a tew sect 
names mentioned in the local inscriptions (occurring on the Ay aka 
pillars). In two inscriptions the dedication is stared to he made for 
the benefit of or acceptance of the aparamahavinaseliyas (acariyanam 
aparamahavinaseliyanam saparigahitam imam mahacetiya navakam- 
mam). In both cases the sign for i over vi is quite distinct so that 
we cannot read Mahdvana as was done by Burgess and Hultzsch in 
the case of an Amaravati inscription, where also the correct 

reading is Mahdvinaseliyanam Sariputanam Hultzsch associated 

the name with the Mahavanasala at Vaisali well known from 
the Buddha legend on the strength of his reading as Mahd- 
vana. A fragmentary inscription of the same period from 
Alluru which reads as “ayiranam Puvascliyanam nigayasa” (Skt, 
drydndm Purvasailtyindih Nikdyasya) affords interesting reference to 
the sect of Purvasaitiyas. The Ceylonese chronicles Mahd and Dtpa 
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V amsa mention the Pnbba and the A para'selikasy the two subdivisions 
o£ the Mahasahghikas, The term Aparaselikas is perhaps an abbre- 
viation of the Aparamahavinaseliyas of the Nagarjunakonda inscrip- 
tions. Can it be that the two sects known as Pptbba and A para- 
selikas originated from the two monasteries of Pubbasela and 
Aparasela that Yuan Chwang mentions as having existed on the 
hills to the east and west of the capital of Dhannakataka^. 

Another inscription, also from an Ayaka pillar, refers to another 
Buddhist sect, Babusutiya {imam viharo sava-jina niyi 4 to acariyanam 
babiiSHtiyanam patithapito). BahusHtiya is the Pali Bahusuttiya (in 
Sanskrit BabusTutiya), Other interesting names of sects or congre- 
gations also occur, such as Ayira-bamgha {Arya-Samgha') and Mahisa- 
saka (Mahlsasaka), 

The expression Sam ma Sambucldbasa dbdtnvara parigabitasa Maba- 

cetiya occurs so often in the inscriptions here. If dhatuvara 

parigahita may be translated as “absorbed by the best of elements 
(dhatu) i.e.y by Nirvana' and if the inscriptions belonged to the 
Mahasaiiighikas, a conjectural explanation of dhatuvara as dharma- 
dbdtii which was sometimes a kind of Buddhist Brahman for the 
followers of Mahayana will not be out of place. It is however 
possible to suppose — and perhaps we are nearer the truth when wc do 
so — that the Mahdcetiya has been specified in the inscriptions as 
“protected by the corporeal remains of the Buddha himself.” 

The Monuments 

Mr. Longhurst’s excavations® resulted in the discovery of a large 
stHpa (J\Iahdcetiya of the inscriptions, pi. 5) and several smaller stiipas 
{eight in number), four vihdras or monasteries, six caiiyas or apsidal 
temples (pi. 6), four pavilions or mandapaSy a palace site and stone 
built wharf on the Krsna bank. They are built of large bricks, 
on average, 20" X 10" X 3" and of exactly the same dimensions as 
some of the bricks found at Bulandibagh near Patna (Pauliputra). 
The bricks were laid in mud mortar and the walls were covered with 
plaster. The mouldings and other ornamentations of these brick 

5 Dhaniiakataka lias been identified wirli Aniaravati, the name beinp; 
preserved to the present day in the name of Dharanikota, a hamlet of Amaravati. 

6 The writer was trained in excavation in 1929-30 by Mr. Loughiust at 
Nagarjunakonda and is indebted to him. 
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structures were usually executed in stucco and the buildings were 
white-washed from top to bottom “not only to protect the plaster but 
also as a suitable ground for colour work and gilding . The pillars, 
floors and important sculptures were of white or grey lime-stone 
resembling marble and hence easy to work. No other stone was used 
and it was evidently brought to the site by means of the river and 
landed at a stone-built wharf, 250 feet long, feet wide and 6 feet 
high along the water front. Three rows of stone pillars extend from end 
to end indicating that this long building perhaps served as a Customs- 
house or Goods-yard indicating thereby that the river traffic must have 
been considerable. In the decoration of several of the monuments 
here, abundant use is made of richly sculptured slabs of limestone. 

The Caityas 

With the exception of a few little shrines found in some of the 
monastic establishments which are square on plan, the caityas discover- 
ed here are apsidal, oblong on plan (pi. 6). The apse is at one end 
and the doorway on the other, the walls are thick and high and the 
roof was built of brick in the form of a barrel-vault. There were no 
Windows. The interior shows plaster and white-wash on the walls. 
The floors and steps were of stone; the front step was cut in the form 
of a semi-circle usually known as a “moon-stone”. Generally the moon- 
stones are plain but there are also cases in which the outer border is 
decorated with a row of animals, such as lions, deer, buffaloes, horses, 
bulls, elephants and boars in bas-relief. The fact that in Ceylon 
this architectural member was developed by the Buddhists into a 
thing of surprising beauty as at Nagarjunakonda could show that 
Ceylon is either the parent of this motif or vice versa. The exterior 
walls of the caityas are ornamented with a few rows of simple mould- 
ings along the base and cornice while the summit of the wagon-headed 
roof was adorned with a row of tall pottery finials (stufis). In some 
of the caityas there is a small stone dagaba or votive stupa as the 
object of worship. In some others statues of the Buddha were found. 
The former may be termed stupa-caityas and the latter Buddha-caityas. 

The Viharas 

Each monastic establishment was complete in itself, and contained 
as the unit a vihara for the monks to dwell, an apsidal caitya or 
two for prayers and a circular stupa for worship and circumambula- 
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tion (pi. 7). On plan the vihara was a rectangular courtyard enclosed by 
a brick wall. In the centre was a stone pavqd hall with a roof 
supported by stone pillars. All round the enclosure abutting the 
outer walls was a row of cells for the monks, often with a verandah 
in front. Some of the cells were used as store rooms, a few as shrines 
and there was usually one large room which served as a refectory. 
Six such monasteries were exposed. 

Ruined pillared halls of all sizes which were erected by 
pious donors as rest houses for pilgrims and visitors abound at 
Nagarjunakonda. 

In the centre of the valley where the ancient city of Vijayapurf 
stood (Sk. i), the ruins of a large mandapa were discovered and five 
very attractive stone pillars were unearthed. The pillars appear to 
have supported the roof of a hall belonging to a palace. No pillars of 
this kind were found elsewhere, those belonging to the monasteries 
being cither plain or decorated with lotus medallions on the 
cubical portions of the shafts, but never carved with bas-relief scenes 
or figures like those found on these palace pillars. The Scythian , 
warrior and the figure resembling Dionysus occurring on these pillars 
have already been described (pis. 2-3). A dwarfish child dragging a 
toy-cart (cf. Mrcchakafi) another dancing, three women (the three 
graces) dancing and 3 men dancing afford interesting studies on some 
of the pillars (pis. 8-10). 

Stupas 

Stupas were erected by the Buddhists as monuments enclosing 
relics of the Buddha or Buddhist saints (sdnrakas) which were placed 
in a reliquary and deposited in a stone coffer or coffers over which the 
stupa was built. Some however contained no relics but were merely 
commemorative {uddesakas) of important events in the life of the 
Buddha, while some were built purely as works of religious merit. 

Unlike North Indian stupas which were generally built of solid 
brick work, the Nagarjunakonda stupas arc constructed in the form 
of a wheel on plan, with hub, spokes and tyre complete, all executed 
in brick work, the open spaces between the radiating walls forming 
the spokes, being filled in with earth and debris before the outer 
brick casing of the stupa was built up and the dome closed. They 
were in the form of a wheel on plan. But in section their construc- 
tion resembled that of an umbrella (pi. 5). These stupas, of which 
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nt least nine were discovered, are of all sizes, ranging in diameter 
from 20 feet to ip6 feet like the Great Stupa (pi. 5). In the 
smaller stupa the central pillar forming the hub of the wheel 
was sometimes square on plan (pL 1 1), but in the larger stupas 
as in the case of the Great Stupa it was circular like the staff of an 
umbrella which it seems to have been purposely designed to resemble 
(pi. 5). The stupas were budt of large bricks 2o"xio" x 3" laid in 
mud mortar and covered with plaster from top to bottom. The dome 
rested on a drum ^ to 5 feet high according to the sizes of the stupas. 
At the four cardinal points a rectangular platform projected outwards 
and served as an altar for the floral offerings of the worshippers (pi. 12), 
This is a special feature of the Andhra stupas unknown to Northern 
India. In the larger and important stupas such as the Great Stupa 
here, each platform supported a group of hve stone pillars called 
Ayaha-kambhas, and thus each stupa had twenty such pillars. It 
is on these pillars that the inscriptions discussed already arc engraved. 
The Great Stupa appears to have had a railing with open gateways 
which were of carved wood, of which nothing remains, and stood on 
brick foundations which still remain. Only on very rare occasions 
the railing was executed on stone. In the case of some of these 
smaller stfipas a circular brick parapet wall as in Ceylon took the 
place of the wooden railing of the earlier stupas. The railing en- 
closed a processional path which encircled the stupa's base. Within 
this enclosure, in the case of an important monument, a number of 
small shrines and images, the gifts of devotees, sprang up later on. 
Outside the gateways were sometimes high pillars on cither side of 
the entrance surmounted by the Buddhist symbols carved in the 
round^ such as a wheel or a miniature (pi. 13). It was also here 
that vendors of flowers and garlands had their stalls and sold their 
wares to the worshippers passing through the gates and deposited their 
offerings on the platforms facing the gateways (pi. 12). The 

Ay aka platforms were the most important features of the stupas for no 
trouble or expense was spared to make them attractive. All the best 
sculptures recovered at Niigarjunakonda originally belonged to the 
dyaka platforms including some friezes superbly carved which served 
as cornice stones to these ornate platforms. 

Two kinds of stupas existed here, one simple and built of brick 
and plaster, and the other profusely decorated from top to bottom, 
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the lower portion faced with carved limestone slabs fixed in mortar 
to the brick work of the stnpa. Over the vedika or drum is’ the 
dome and on top of the dome is a rectangular coffcr-likc object called 
tee {harmika). The harmika served as receptacle for valuable 
offerings made to the shrine and its lid is always shown as made 
of heavy slabs or wood placed one above the other and invariably 
surmounted by one or more umbrellas. And the Indian emblem 
of religious sovereignty is the umbrella. 

The ornamentation of decorated stFipas was a mixture of stone 
carving and stncco work. When stone was used it was applied to 
the face of the brick-work and fixed in mortar. It extended from the 
plinth to frieze encircling the middle portion of the dome upto a point 
which marks the springing of the dome. Above this frieze all orna- 
mentation was executed in stucco as flat slabs of stone could not be 
fixed to the curved surface of the dome. Open joints and other faults 
in the stone facings wore rectified in plaster. When the decorative 
work was finished the structure was white-washed completely to hide 
any faults in the work. The white limestone used was particularly 
suitable for this kind of patch-work decoration, as the stone is of the 
right colour, soft and easy to work, and being somewhat absorbent 
takes plaster or white-wash readily. This method of decorating a 
stupa partly with stone slabs and partly with plaster ornamentation, 
was also employed by the Gandhara Buddhists. Gandhara influence 
is readily discernible in many of the Andhra sculptures^ and the ins- 
criptions inform us that there was considerable intercourse between 
the Andhra Buddhists and those of Gandhara. Roman influence 
was noticed in a few of the sculptural antiquities recovered from 
N agar j u n ak ond a . 

Mr. Longhurst found the relic not in the centre of the Great 
Stupa but next to the outer retaining wall on the north side (pi. 5). 
It consisted of a tiny bit of bone in a gold box with lid, which again 
was contained in a cylindrical silver casket. The latter had been 
placed in an ordinary earthenware pot which was found broken and 
the silver relic casket crushed. The Mahacctiya, though closely 
agreeing with the Great Stupa of Amaravati in plan, lacks, however, 
the rich sculptural decoration of the latter, 

Stiipa 6, like the Mahdcetiya, was found to be constructed in 
the form of a wheel ; the brick walls forming the spokes divide the 
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interior iiito eight triangular chambers. In the northern chamber a 
deposit of relics was found (pi. 14). The relics were contained in a small 
gold reliquary which in its turn had been placed in a little silver 
casket in the shape of a stHpa. Along with some beads of jade, 
coral and pearl there came to light two small bullae of thin gold, 
measuring fivc-eighths of an inch in diameter. Each is embossed 
with a head which makes the impression of being meant for a portrait 
and reveals Roman influence. 

It is worth noting that a few Buddha statues found here represent 
Buddha clad in a robe with schematic folds in the same manner 
as in the case of a few Amaravatl statues. 

Nearly 500 pieces of sculptures recovered in the course of 
Mr. Longhurst’s diggings include several splendid carved beams and a 
number of upright slabs with a vertical arrangement of bas-reliefs, 
the scenes being taken from Buddha’s life, his jatakas or pre-births or 
other events of folk-lore. In some reliefs a synoptic mode of illustra- 
tion is adopted, i.c. the artist epitomises the story and combines the 
successive stages of the story in one panel, his aim being brevity .Those 
scenes relating to the Buddha’s life and his pre-births {jatakas) are 
drawn from the early Buddhist texts such as:— The jTitaka, Nidana- 
katha, Lalitavistaray Mahavastiiy Buddha Carita and the Sundarananda 
of Asvaghosa, the Divyavadana, Buddha-ghosa’s commentary to the 
Dhammapada, the Sakka-panha-suttanta and the Mahaparinibbana- 
SHttanta of the Dighanikaya, as well as the Sumangalavilasinl, a 
commentary to Dighanikaya, not to speak of a few Chinese and 
Ceylonese versions of the life of the Buddha. 

Recent Excavations at Nagarjunakonda’^ 

Excavations were resumed at Nagarjunakonda by the writer in 
1938 in three areas (sites 2, 5 and 6). The area which is the largest 
and the most important (site 6) revealed a stiipa (pi. 16)^ two caityas 
and a monastery with a central mandapa, together forming the unit, 
and to the north of them a small room, a workshop and a chamber, 
circular on the outside but square within (pi. 7). The stiipa is 40'^" 
in diameter including the ayaka platforms, in length and project- 

ing 3' from the drum. Several casing slabs of limestone, most of 

7 Details of the excavations between 1938 and 1940 will be continued in 
the next Issue of the I.H.Q. 
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Ayaka Platform or altar for floral offerings. Stupa slab with figure of Buddha holding three relic 

Note worshippers buying flowers at the gates. caskets. 
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them with intricate carving, were found in the stufa area, a few of 
them illustrating scenes from the Buddha’s life. 

To the east of the stufa two apsidal caityas facing each other 
were found, one on the south which enshrined a votive stiipa, (pi. 7) 
and the other on the north enshrining an image of the Buddha made 
of lime-stone. Between the legs of the statue of the Buddha is a 
socket drilled on the upper part of the fadmasana on which the 
Buddha is standing, which was hidden from view by a perfectly close- 
fitting lime-stone piece. This was removed and disclosed a hole i Y' 
deep and in diameter in which was found a gold tube high and 
1/3" in diameter, containing 95 pearls, one of ' them 1/8" in 
diameter and the rest smaller than mustard seeds, and bone ash (?) 
The mouth of the tube was closed by hand pressing. The 
find is of the utmost importance as it proves that the ceremony of 
consecration (pratisthapana) which was evidently resorted to during 
the installation of the Buddha image, was very much the same as in 
modern Hindu ritual. 

To the east of the caityas was exposed a monastery (pi. 7) in 
an area 95^8'' x 72'2" with three wings with a general arrangement 
of five cells for each wing (pi. 7), each cell on an average 9^3'' X 7'. 
In the centre of these wings, where one would expect the courtyard, 
was found a mandapa with lime-stone pillars forming five bays. 
On the south-eastern corner of the southern wing of the cells was 
found a stone trough for urinal in the shape of a rectangular socket 
sloping towards the south. In its centre was drilled a hole 

wide through which water flowed into a covered under-ground 
drain which proceeded to a length of 22' towards the south and 
emptied the water in a soak-pit, 10' x 8' x 6', formed by alternate 
layers of rubble, pebbles, sand and lime (pi. 7). 

The northern wing of the cells appears to have been very im- 
portant, for in cell No. i was found on the floor a lime-stone puma- 
ghata, 1 5" high, 10^" in diameter at the body but at the 
mouth (pi. 15). The pot was originally designed in 4 parts, bottom 
3 1 " high, narrow belt above it wide, upper part of the body of 
the pot 3 1 " high and nick high. A rim high and 5. 

I /8" in diameter is placed over the neck. The inouth is covered by 
a close fitting double padma which originally supported a ceremonial 
umbrelU, 6^' in diameter, connected to the seed vessel of the double 
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fadma by means of a shaft. Such elaborate arrangements arc coniiucn* 
surate with the nature of its contents for the furnaghata yielded two 
small teeth, the wisdom tooth 4" in diameter, and one from the 
front file 1/8" wide, both in an excellent state of preservation. 
The tooth-relics arc of small size. The 'purnaghata was otherwise 
empty. According to local tradition the tooth‘relics are believed to be 
those of Nagarjuna after whom the place is no doubt named. Subse- 
quent excavations must prove the validity of this tradition. 

A large number of stucco ornamentation was found at the north 
eastern corner of the monastery near the edge of the mandapa, as also 
in the area between the caityas and the landing of the stupa. The 
designs vary from the common lotus and geometrical patterns to the 
rare acanthus and animal heads such as of the lion, tiger, monkey and 
of the serpent. Their well-preserved nature would suggest their 
possible location underneath cornices where they were safe from human 
touch and sun and rain. 

A small room and a big workshop were found to the north of the 
caityas (pi. 7). The room 1 2'^" X 6^3" contained a number 
of spouted vessels, terracotta figurines, some of them supporting 
lamps on their heads and a large number of lamps which were probab- 
ly required for use in the adjoining monastery. Among finds of 
interest are a kumbha-harati, i.c. a pot with a row of oil lamps fixed 

on its body near the mouth, wdiich is one of the auspicious marks 
in Indian ritual. 

A workshop 1 2'^'' broad but whose length cannot be given as 
excavation was done only to a length of zG'b" revealed on its floor 
61 lime-stone slabs laid in a file as in a factory, suggestive of a 
sculptor’s place of work. Several chippings of lime-stone and other 
stones in it add weight to the above identification. Out of the 61 
slabs, 48 are uncarved coping slabs of a rail while the others are the 
cross-bars and uprights bearing carvings. In this workshop was also 
found a grey lime-stone slab, i'8" x i'3", bearing in outline a sketch 
of the bracket end of a frieze showing a Salabhanjikd standing in grace- 
ful pose and holding the half-worked blanch of a tree, her right arm 
on her waist, while by her side is an attendant holding a toilet box 
for her use. 


T. N. Ramachandran 
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Relics Recovered Tioni Stiipa 6 (1) Silver caskets (2) Bone Relic, 
(3) Gold Reliquary (actual size). Nagarjunakonda, 
Guntur District. 
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Limestone Purnaghaw, from cell i in the northern 
Wing of monastery, site 6 with parasol in position. 
Nagarjunakonda, Guntur District 
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/. Gauda as the name of a city 

Gauda (usually written Gaur in English) was the residence oE 
several dynasties oE the Muslim rulers oE Bengal for many centuries 
from the establishment of Muhammadan rule in the country about 
the close of the twelfth century A. D. The ruins of the city lie in 
lat. 2z|.°52', long. 88^ I o' to the north or left bank of the Ganges 
and south of the modern town of Malda, headquarters oE the district 
of that name in West Benc^al. The traces of the ruined city with 
occasional buildings of Muhammadan times extend over an immense 
area now chiefly covered with jungle. As late as the middle of the 
sixteenth century a European traveller gives the following account of 
the city of Gauda: “It is situated on the banks of the Ganges and is 
said to be three of our leagues in length and to contain 200000 
inhabitants. On the one side it has the river for its defence and on 

the landward faces a wall of great height the streets arc thronged 

with the concourse and traffic of people that they cannot force 

their way past a great part of the houses of this city are stately 

and well wrought buildings.’* In 1683, another European traveller 
who visited the old city in ruins says, “We spent 3 hours in seeing 

the ruins especially of the palace which has been in my judgment 

considerably bigger and more beautiful than the Grand Seignor’s 
seraglio at Constantinople or any other palace that I have seen in 
Europe.”^ 

In Muslim times, the city of Gauda was also known by the name 
LakhnautI no doubt a corruption of Sanskrit Laksmanavatl. This 
name was apparently after that of King Laksnianasena (circa 
1189-1206 A.D.) of the Sena dynasty, who was ousted from the 
western and northern districts of Bengal by the Muhammadans. 
The Senas thus appear to have had their capital or at least a 
secondary capital at Gauda. The city of Ramavatl (called Ramaud 
by the Muslim writers), named after the Pala king Ramapala 
(circa 1077- 1120 A.D.) and the capital ora secondary capital of 

1 Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Ge«r. 
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the later Palas of Bengal and Bihav^ was probably also situated in the 
vicinity of the present site of Gauda, Thus Gauda flourished as an 
important city of Eastern India for a considerable period of time before 
the establishment of Muslim rule, and pre-Muslim rulers of the 
country often built new cities named after them in the vicinity of 
the site of the old city. 

The AstadhyayJ of Paiiini who flourished in North-Western 
India about the fifth century B.C, speaks of a city called Gaudapura. 
But the rule pare pracam which immediately precedes the rule arisja- 
gaitda-purve ca suggests that both the cities, viz., Ariscapura and 
Gaudapura mentioned in the Astddhydyly were situated outside the 
eastern part of India in a region which was more or less fully 
Aryanised before the composition of the grammatical work in 
question^. There is again no reason to believe that the Aryanisation 
of South-western Bengal (in which the Gauda country was situated) 
made any appreciable progress in the age of Panini'\ Thus the 
identification of Panini’s Gaudapura with the city of Gauda in Bengal 
is highly improbable. The name Gaada is supposed to be derived 
from the word guda meaning ‘sugar’. The country of which Gauda 
was the chief city was also known by the same name possibly because 
it was famous in ancient time for its production of sugar. But 
whether the name of the city was applied to the country or that of 
the country to its chief city cannot be determined in the present state 
of our knowledge. The fact however that, in the seventh century 
A.D., the capital of the Gauda country was called Karnasuvarna (modern 
Rangamati, about eleven miles to the south of Murshidabad, head- 
quarters of the district of that name to the south of the Ganges and 
> Malda) seems to suggest that the city was named after the country. 
This fact also indicates that the city of Gauda was built in its present 
site to the south of Malda some time after the seventh century pro- 
bably in the age of the Palas. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that all the jaya-skandhavdras (i.e., residences or temporary 
capitals) of the Pala kings, including Ramavati-nagara (in the vicinity 
of the site of Gauda) were situated on the Ganges. Urged by their 
preference for a city on the main course of the river, the Pala kings may 

2 CL S. Sen, Vahgala Sahityer luhasa, vol. I, and cd., p. 4. 

3 Sec niy paper Spread of Aryanism in Bengal,” recently contributed to the 
loHrnal of the Asiatic Society , Calcutta. 
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have transferred the headquarters of the Gauda country from Karnasu- 
varna to the present site of Gauda in the Malda District, This seems 
to have been done after the main current of the river had begun to 
pass through the Padma and the BhaglrathT (the original Ganges), 
on which Karnasuvarna was situated, had begun to be gradually less 
important as a watercourse. There is moreover reason to believe that 
originally the Ganges flowed by a route through the middle of the 
present District of Malda so that the city of Gauda lay on its southern 
or right bank. 

About the ancient course of the Ganges, a distinguished writer 
says, “The tract between Malda and Murshidabad was the ancient 
Ganges delta where the river split up into numerous spill channels, 
the most .important of which appeared to be the Sarasvatl, the Bhagl- 
rathl and the Bhairab. Leaving the hills of Rajmahal, the Ganges 
seems to have passed northwards through the modern Kalindri, and 
then southwards into the lower course of the Mahananda, east of the 
ruins of ancient Gaur. There was also the south-eastern branch of 
the Ganges (modern Padma), the bifurcation being pretty old and 
shown in Ptolemy’s map. In the oldest of modern maps, De Barros’ 
(1550) and Gastaldi’s (1561), Gaur is shown on the west of the 
Ganges. Leaving Gaur, the main waters of the Ganges turned south- 
ward and flowed through the channel of the Bhairab (as Krttivasa, the 
reputed author who flourished in the fourteenth century, indicated) 
and from at least the twelfth to the sixteenth century, through the 
Sarasvatl into the Bay, while the ancient eastern branch of the Ganges 
is traceable in the jhils and morasses which extend from Purnea to the 
sea. The Ganges thus forsook this course in favour of the channel 
through which the Bhaglrathi now passes.”^ The situation of the 
Gauda capital Karnasuvarna on^its banks seems to suggest that the 
present BhagTrathI carried the main current of the Ganges as late as 
the seventh century A.D. 

2. Gauda as the name of a country 

In modern times, the name Gauda is often used In Bengali litera- 
ture to indicate the whole area inhabited by the Bengali speaking 
people. Originally however the Gauda country seems to have com- 

4 Radhakaiual Mookerjee. The Changing Face of Bengal^ 1938, pp. 141-a. 
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prised, in a narrow sense, the present District of Murshidabad together 
with the southernmost areas of the Malda District of Bengal, The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who visited India in the first half of the 
seventh century A.D. speaks of Karnasuvarna as the name of both 
the capital and the kingdom of king Sasahka who killed king 
Rajyavardhana of Thanesar about 605 A.D. The king responsible 
for die death of Rajyavardhana is however described in the 
Ilarsacnrita of Bana, who flourished at the court of Rajyavardhana’s 
younger brother and successor Harsa, as “the lord of Gauda.’* There 
is thus no doubt that Gauda was the usual name of Hiuen Tsana’s 
kingdom of Karnasuvarna apparently so named by the Chinese tra- 
veller after the name of the capital of that kingdom. According to 
the Chinese account, the celebrated Buddhist monastery^ called the 
Rakta-mrttika-vihara stood on the suburbs of the city of Karnasuvarna 
and the country of that name was about 730 or 750 miles in circuit. 
As the monastery in question has been located at qiodcrn Rahgamati 
(literally, ‘the red earth’, the same as Sanskrit Rakta-^mrttika) about 
eleven miles to the south of Murshidabad, the Karnasuvarna or Gauda 
country has to be located about the present Murshidabad District, 
although the dominions of the Gauda king Sasahka is known to 
have actually comprised wide regions of Eastern India. 

The above location of Gauda in a narrow sense is remarkably 
supported by a late Puranic tradition. An interpolated section in 
some manuscripts of the Bhavisya Parana locates Gaudadesa, inhabited 
by the deity Gaudesa or Gaudcsl, in the land between the river Padma 
and Vardhamana. Thus the Gauda country is placed exactly about the 
Murshidabad District bounded in the north by the Padma and in 
the south by the Vardhamana or Burdwan District. The same 
authority regards Gauda as only one of the seven desas forming the 
Pundradesa, viz. (i) Gauda, (2) Varendra (Malda-Rajshahi-Bogra 
region), (3) Niviti, (4) SuhmadeLa (i.e. Radha), (5) Jharlkhanda 
(Santal Parganas District) called jdngata apparently meaning ‘jungly’, 
(6) Varahabhumi (Barabhum in the Manbhum District), and (7) 
Vardhamana (Burdwan) by the side of the Vindhya.® The localities 
forming the Gauda country according to the same tradition arc: 
(j) Navadvipa (in the Nadia District), (2) Santipura (in the Nadia 

,5 See Ind. Cult., vol. VIII, pp. 56-57. 
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District), (3) Maulapattana (Mollai in the Hooghly District) and 
(4) Kantakapattana (Katwa in the Burdwan District). The tradition 
would thus comprise in the Gauda country the present Murshidabad 
District together with parts of the Nadia, Burdwan and Hooghly 
Districts of West Bengal. It may be pointed out in this connection 
that the Pundra country in this tradition comprised western and 
northern Bengal together with some eastern districts of Bihar. 
Niviti is said to have included Bardhankot in the Rangpur District. 
It is sometimes believed that the same name is found in the 
Tfikandasesa. But the Trikandasesa passage Pundrah syur =Varend)l 
Gauda-nlvrti seems to mean that the Pundra country was the same 
as Varendrl lying in the realm (nlvrt) of Gauda. The name Gauda 
is here used in a wider sense. It is however not improbable that the 
Bhavisya Purana tradition is based on a misunderstanding of the 
7 rikandasesa passage. 

A late-medieval work entitled Satpaficasad-desa-vibhaga which is 
incorporated in the Saktisangama Tantra describes the Gauda country 
as lying between the country of Vahga and Bhuvanesa, i.c. Bhuvan- 
eswar in the Puri District of Orissa. The same work describes 
Vahga as the land extending from the sea to the Brahmaputra. The 
sea is apparently the Bay of Bengal in the south of Vahga, while 
Brahmaputra placed on the northern boundary of Vahga seems to 
indicate that portion of the river which bifurcates from the Jumna, 
Thus the eastern half of Bengal has been called Vahga and its western 
half together with parts of Orissa has been called Gauda in the work 
in question. This broad division of the Bengali-speaking area into 
two halves, viz. Eastern Bengal called Vahga and Western Bengal 
called Gauda, is echoed by some Muslim historians who spoke of 
the country as Gaur-Bangil, i.e. Gauda-Vahga. Vahgala (Bangal) 
was originally the name of the Bakharganj region of the Vahga 
country ; but later the name came to be applied to the whole of 
Vahga or East Bengal and still later to the whole of the Bengali- 
.speaking area. At present, Gauda, Vahga and Vahgala are indis- 
criminately used to indicate the wide area of East India where the 
Bengali language is spoken. The major part of the country lies 
in West Bengal in the Indian Union and East Bengal in 
Pakistan; but parts of it . belong to other states like Bihar and 
Assam^. 
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Wc have seen that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang describes 
Karnasuvarna or Gauda as a small tract. It is to be noticed that he 
distinguishes the above country from Punyavardhana or Pundravar- 
dhana in North Bengal, Samatata in South-east Bengal and Tamralipti 
in South-west Bengal. In Indian literature also Gauda is likewise 
separated from other tracts of Bengal. The Kautillya Arthasdstra, 
e.g., mentions the textile products of Vahga and Pundra and the silver 
of Gauda. Varahamihira’s Brhat-saMhitd mentions side by side Suhma, 
Samatata, Lauhitya (the Brahmaputra valley), Gaudaka (i.e. Gauda), 
Paundra (i.c. Pundravardhana), Tamraliptika {i.e. Tamralipta) and 
Vardhamana. There is reason to believe that the northern and 
south-eastern parts of Bengal were Aryanised considerably earlier than 
the south-western part of the country including Gauda. The 
mention of Gauda in the Arthasdstra^ which in its present form has 
to be assigned to about the third century A.D., points to the growing 
importance of the country in the economic life of Eastern India. In 
the fourth century A. D. the Gauda region became an integral part of 
the Gupta empire; but with the decline of the imperial power of the 
Guptas, the Gaudas established an independent monarchy about the 
beginning of the sixth century. The importance of Gauda became 
established in the social and cultural life of India during the days of 
these independent monarchs of Gauda. We have already referred to 
King Sasahka of Gauda, who flourished about the first quarter of the 
seventh century A.D. and ruled over extensive territories in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. An earlier king of Karnasuvarna was Jayanaga. 
Three other kings of Gauda appear to have been Dharmaditya, 
Gopacandra and Samacaradeva who ruled about the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. Under the vigorous rule of these monarchs, 
Gauda appears to have extended its power over the neighbouring 
territories. One of the above kings of Gauda fought with the 
Maukhaci king Isanavarman about the middle of the sixth century. 

The Maukhari court-poet, while referring to the struggle between 
the Maukharis and the Gaudas, speaks of the latter as having been 
compelled to be samadr-dsrayaf i.e. a people whose shelter is the sea, 
owing to their defeat at the hands of the Maukhari king. This 
shows that in the sixth century A.D. the Gaudas had already become 
famous as a sea-faring people. That the Gauda country about this 
time produced many sea-faring merchants is suggested by the dis- 
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covery of an Inscription of Mahanaviha (i.e. Captain) Budclhagupta of 
Raktamrttika (near the Gauda capital) in the Wellesley District of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that, besides Gauda in 
Bengal, some other tracts in different parts of India were also known 
by this name. One such Gauda was the modern Gonda District of 
the Uttar Pradesh in which the celebrated city of ^ravasti was situated. 
It is, however, possible to think that Gauda as the name of Gonda 
was a later modification of the older name of the area in imitation of 
the famous land of East India. The name of the Gond people of 
Central India was often Sanskritized as Gauda and the land inhabited 
by the Gonds came also to be known by this name. Kannada Gauda 
or Gavuda meaning a village headman has nothing to do with Bengal. 
The same is the case with Oriya Gama meaning a milkman, 

3. Gauda as the collective name of the eastern 
countries of India 

About a century after the establishment of the powerful kingdom 
of Gauda its name began to be used in a general sense to indicate the 
countries of Eastern India. In Dandin’s Kavyadarsa (seventh century) 
one of the two principal styles of Sanskrit composition is described as 
Gauda or pracya, i.e. eastern. 

Dandin draws a distinction between the Gauda or eastern and the 
Vaidarbha or southern styles. Among the characteristics of the 
former is the love of long compounds not only in prose in which they 
were also used by the southerners, but also in poetry. The easterners 
also favoured alliteration and harsh sound effects, recondite etymolo- 
gizing phraseology and strength often resulting in bpmbast and 
affectation. ]acobi believed that Sanskrit poetry in the east had 
developed the evil effects of old age before the art became current in 
the western and southern parts of India. But it should be noticed 
that in Bharata’s Ndtyasastra, which is a few centuries earlier than the 
Kavyadarsa, the qualities which Dandin ascribes to the Vaidarbha 
style is assigned to the Kavya style in general. Keith is no doubt 
right when he says, “This is a strong suggestion that at the time of 
the Ndtyasdstra there had not developed the characteristics of the 
Gauda style and that they emerged gradually with the development 
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of poetry at the courts of princes of Bengal.”® These “princes of 
Bengal” appear to have been no other than the kings of Gauda who 
flourished in the sixth century and the earlier part of the seventh, to 
whom reference has been made above. But the fact that the Gauda 
style came to be ascribed to the whole of Eastern India may suggest 
that poets at other East Indian courts were imitating those at the 
Gauda court. This led ultimately to the application of the name 
Gauda to East India generally. 

Like the literary style of Eastern India named after Gauda, the 
East Indian alphabet was named after the same country. Biihler 
says, “Towards the end of the iith century, the Nagarl inscriptions 
of Eastern India shew such ^ distinct traces of changes leading 
up to the modern Bengali writing and these changes become 
so numerous in the 1 2th century that it is possible to class 
their alphabets as Proto-Bengali. Only a few among the proto- 
Bengali letters are new local formations. The great majority 
occurs already in other older scripts, be it in exactly the same 
or in similar shape.”’ Bendall and Biihler also noticed the 
influence of this script on the alphabet used in the Nepalese manus- 
cripts of the period between the 12th and- 15th centuries®. Now 
in coining the name Proto-Bengali for the script in question, Biihler 
seems to have ignored several factors. In the first place, “the eastern 
variety of the Nagarl alphabet” found in “the NagarT inscriptions of 
Eastern India”, out of which the Proto-Bengali developed in the 
twelfth century, should better have been distinguished from the 
Nagarl found in the inscriptions discovered in other parts of India 
by applying a more specific name to it. Secondly, when, even earlier 
than the eleventh century A.D.^, the same script was used in Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam and Orissa and when even now Bengal and Assam use 
practically the same alphabet while the Maithil and Oriya alphabets 
arc nearly the same, the name Proto-Bengali caii hardly be regarded 

6 A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 60. 

7 Ind. Ant,, vol. XXXIII, A'pp., p. 58. 

8 Ibid,, p. 60. 

9 Ojha (Pracmadipi-mala, p. 77) has traced letters like e ard kh of the Bengali 
typ? in the inscriptions of the time of Narayanapala {circa 854-908 A.D.), that 
is to say, in records belonging to the ninth and tenth centuries, Biihler himself 
docs not deny such facts. 
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as quite appropriate, inspite of the fact that, along with its literature, 
Bengars alphabet has come to occupy a more important position. 
Thirdly, as early as the first half of the eleventh century, the same 
East Indian script was named after Gauda. Alberuni, who wrote his 
work on India about 1030 A.D., speaks of the following alphabets: 

(1) Siddhamatrka used in the Kashmir, Benares and Kanauj regions, 

(2) Nagara used in Malava, (3-5) Ardhanagarl, Malwarl and Sain- 
dhava, used in Sindh, (6-9) Karnata, Andhri, Dravidi and Lari used 
respectively in the Kannada, Andhra, Dravida and Lata countries, 
(10) Gaud! used in Purvadesa, i.c. the eastern country, and (11) 
BhaiksukI which was the writing of the Buddha (i.e. the Buddhists) 
used in Udunpur (possibly Uddandapura, i.e. modern Biharsharif in 
the Patna District) in Purvadesa’®. This shows that the East Indian 
script, called Proto-Bengali by Biihler, was named after Gauda at least 
by the beginning of the eleventh century. Many of the names found 
in the list of sixty-four alphabets in the Lalitavistara (translated into 
Chinese in 308 A.D.) are apparently imaginary and doubtful; but the 
separate mention of the Ahga-lipi, Vangadipi, Magadha-lipi, Dravida- 
lipi, Kanari-lipi, Daksina-lipi, Apara-Gaud-adi-lipi, etc., seems to 
suggest that the tendency towards the growth of special characteristics 
in the alphabets of southern and eastern India was noticed even in 
an earlier age. 

What has been said above would show that the name Gauda was 
specially applied to the literary style and script of Eastern India and 
that Gauda in these cases indicates the East Indian countries generally. 
In this connection, attention may be invited to the language of the 
carya songs assigned by linguists to the period between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries A.D. They no doubt offer the earliest stage of the 
East Indian dialect just emerged from the Apabhraiiisa stage. But 
there is a great controversy among scholars as regards the closeness 
of the language of the caryds with the different dialects now spoken in 
Eastern India such as Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Maithili and Eastern 
Hindi. Linguists whose mother-tongue is any of the above languages 
have tried to prove the special affinity of the carya dialect with their 
mother-tongue. Thus H. P. Sastri, S. K. Chatterji, P. C. Bagchi, 
S. K. Sen and other Bengali scholars believe that the caryds arc written 


10 Sachau, Albtmms India, Part I, p, 173. 

iHQ., JUNE, 195a 
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in Bengali. K. L. Barua and other Assamese writers regard the 
language of the caryds as old Assamese which they call Kamarupl. 
J. K. Misra and others from Mithila take the caryd language to be 
old Maithil. There are also similar claims on behalf of Oriya and 
liastern Hindi^\ I am, however, inclined to believe that the character- 
istics of the caryd language may be easily traced in all the languages 
now spoken in Eastern India because it was the language of Eastern 
India generally. The authors of the songs may be attributed to 
particular areas and their compositions may exhibit in some cases 
certain regional peculiarities; but it will hardly be right for the matter of 
that to regard the language of the songs to be anyone of those that later 
developed in the areas in question especially in view of the fact that 
the modern languages of Eastern India have a good deal of common 
amongst them. It is very probable that in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A.D. the difference among these languages was not 
as remarkable as in modern times and that the literary language of the 
caryds was easily understood in different parts of Eastern India. The 
proper name for the caryd language should therefore be Gaudiya or 
Hast Indian and not old Bengali, Assamese, Maithili, Oriya or Eastern 
Hindi. We may then have a Gauda language besides a Gauda style 
of Sanskrit composition and a Gauda alphabet. East Indian linguists 
of particular areas may go on tracing aflinities of their mother tongue 
with the caryd language; but they should better not regard it as the 
origin exclusively of their mother-tongue. 

4 !^, Gauda as the name of Arydvarla or Northern India. 

The South Indian Brahmanas are usually divided into five sec- 
tions, viz. Dravida (Tamil), Karnata, Gurjara, Maharastra and 
Tailahga. These are collectively called the Pahea-Dravida^**. An 
inscription of 1423 A.D. speaks of four out of the five classes of 
Dravida Brahmanas as Kannadiga, Tamila, Tcluhga and llala (i.c. 

11 See S. K. Serii, op, cit,, pp. 45 E. Barua, hatly History of KamarUpa, 

pp. 318 ft., ). K. Misra, History of Mmhilt Literature, pp. x, etc. 

12 The Gaudi dialect {vtbhasa) is rexegnised in Puuisottama’s Prakrtanusasana 
(r2th century). See my Giam. Prak. Hoig., p. 118. 

13 See Aptc, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. Dravida. The Sabdaknlpculruma, 
S.V., quotes a faulty passage from the Skunda Puratui in support of the list of 
the five classes of Dravida Brahmanas. 
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Lata = Gurjara)'^. Now these social groups of the * Brahmanas were 
developed out o£ the principal linguistic subdivisions of the people of 
South India. On the analogy of the above divisions, the North 
Indian Brahmanas were also divided into five groups under the general 
name of Gauda. The Sabdakalfadruma, s. v. ganda, quotes the 
following verse from the Skanda Vurana: Sdrasvatah Kdnyakuhjd 
Gauda-Maithilik-otkaldh, panca-Gaudd Hi khydtd Vindhyasy '^^ottara- 
vdsinah. The five classes of the Gauda or North Indian Brahmanas 
were thus the Sarasvata (associated with the Sarasvatl valley in the 
Eastern Punjab), Kanyakubja, Gauda, Maithila and Utkala^'’. 
Although this seems to be an arbitrary and late classification, there is 
no doubt that the name Gauda has been applied in this case to North 
India generally. 

The application of the name Gauda in the general sense of Arya- 
varta or North India can also be traced elsewhere in literature. There 
is a tradition regarding King Bhoja [circa 1010-55 A.D.) of the 
Paramara dynasty of Malwa recorded in the following verse : fanedsat 
paiica varsdni sapta-mdsa-dina-trayam, Bhoja-rdjena bhoktavyah sa- 
Caudo Daksindpathaiy^\ According to this tradition, Bhoja ruled over 
both Gauda and Daksinapatha for a little over 55 years* The real 
implication of the verse has so long been misunderstood by scholars. 
There is no doubt that it speaks of Bhoja’s lordship over Gauda in the 
sense of North India and over Daksinapatha or South India, that is to 

14 South huiitui ] use) tpt tons, vol. I, pp. 82-84. 

15 Wil'-VHi’s Glossary of fudicud and Revenue Terms oivc«» an account of the 
Gauda Brahmanas iindei the cnrrk's Brahmart and Gaud. Under Gattr-Brahman, 
Wilson says, “The B.ahman of the Gaur tribe 01 caste; one of die five Gaurs; 
but located in the uppei provinces throughout the Subah of Delhi to the hills. 
There are many sub-divisions of these Gaur-Brahmans of Hindusthan,, who arc 
apparently unknown in Bengal, as the Adh-Gaur, Kaidial-Gaur, Gujar-Gaur, Sidh- 
Gaur, etc., amounting in all to forty-two.” He also speaks of the Gbur Kayath 
said to be settled from Bengal in the upper provinces by Nasir-ud-din (son of 
Balban) in the thirteenth century, Gaur-Rajput numerous in the North-Western 
Province, Gaur-Taga an important tribe of Brahmanical descent in the north-west 
of India, and Gaur-Thakur a tribe of Rajputs settled in the Farrukhabad District. 
The Gaur-Tagas claim that they were originally invited from Bengal by Raja 
Janamejaya, the Kaurava King of Hastinapura, for the purpose of exter- 
minating the Taksakas or snakes. 

16 Bhoja-prabandha, Calcutta ed., p. 3; cf. Rav, DHNI., p. 858. 
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say, Bhoja claimed to have ruled over the whole of India including 
both Northern and Southern India. This was merely the conven- 
tional way of saying that Bhoja was a cakravartin, i.e. an imperial ruler. 
The Indian cakravartins were conventionally represented as the ruler 
of the ‘whole earth’ whicli only meant the cakravarti-ksetra bounded 
by the Himalayas and the sea. Sometimes, Aryavarta or North India 
was conceived as an independent cakravarti-ksetra for North Indian 
rulers and South India bounded by the three seas (the Indian Ocean, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea) for the rulers of the Deccan^ ^ 
In the verse quoted above, Bhoja is represented as the lord of both 
the cakravarti-ksetras of the north and the south of India. Like 
similar claims of other monarchs, the claim on Bhoja’s behalf does 
not mean that the Paramara king actually ruled over any part of 
South India or over Gauda (in Bengal in the narrow sense of the 
term). Here Bhoja merely claims to have been a cakravartin which 
means nothing more than an imperial ruler of any part of India. 

D. C. Sircar 


17 For the conventional cakravartt'ksetras, sec JRASB., vol. V, 1939, pp. 497 ff. 
See also niy paper “The Cakravartin and his Ksetra,*‘ contributed recently to the 
Laksman Sarnfy Memorial Volume^ Hoshiarpur. 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana 


“As long as mountain ranges stand 

And rivers flow upon the earth: 

So Ions will this Ramavana 

Survive upon the lips of mdn" — (Ramayana, i, 2, 40). 

The Ramayana has made such a name and fame that translations oi 
it have been, brought out in different languages of tine Fast and the West, 
and thus abundantly fulfils the above prediction of the great Poet. ‘Pro- 
bably no work of world literature, secular in its origin, has ever pro- 
duced so profound an influence on the life and thought of the people as 
the Ramayana.' (Macd'oncll, Ency. Rel. & Ethics). 

In this Ramayana there arq interesting questions that will suggest 
themselves to different scholars, according to their predilections and 
habits of inivestifjation, for the solution of which, I hope, this concordance 
will prove to be a useful and effective took 

In the absence of a critical and collated edition of the Ramayanay like 
that of the Mahabha 7 ata of the Bha'ndarWr Oriental Researcli Institute, 
P(x;na, it is v^cry dlifficult to prepare a scientific index of the Ramayana. 
Different readings are there i-n different recensions of the Ramayana. 
To have incorporated all the references m different rcceinsions into the 
concordance would bate swdllcd its bulk mordmateh . So while preparing this 
concordance, I have to lowed the GaudTya version of t\iQ Ramayana only.* 
The aim 0‘f this coincordance is to collect systematically materals and dal as 
scattered over the vols. of the epic to help the research scholars to recon- 
struct the history of human thoughts and institutions of the epic jwiod. 

In. the following pages I have recorded the names of the animals re- 
ferred to in the Ramayana. Notices of animals in the Vedic Utcraturcs, 
Mahahharata {Mbh)^ and in the archaeological finds of identified am'mals 
in Harrappa and Mohenjodaro have been incorporated in the footnotes to 
facilitate and deepen the study of the different phases of Indian civil'i/ation. 


♦ Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 



1^6 Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana 

Definitions of the animals ty Kslrasvaiiiin and Sarva'nanda, commentators 
of the Amarakosa, have also been noticed. For the transliteration and 
hnglish equivalents of the words Monier-Williarns has been followed. 

I tender my thank's to all scholars who have helped me in the prepara- 
non of thi's paj)er in various ways and whom I could not specifically men- 
tion here m consideration of space- 

1 . AJA == He>Goat; Ram. 

(AK. 1 52/2 1 7) 

Adi — xvi'i (4a) 

Avo — c (63a, 67a). 

Sun — xviii (32bi. 

2. AJINA = Black antelope’s skin. 

(AK. 120/172) 

Adi- i (35b), XV (4a), Ixxvil (3b) 

Ayo^ — ix (31^), XV (35b), xix (9a\ xxviii (23a\ xxx (14b), 

xxxiv (15b), Ixxii (20a), xevi (5a, 24b), civ (6aX cviii 
(24a), cx (2b, 3a). 

Ara — vi (6a), xxv (iib, 21a), xxxix (5a), xl (38a), xliv (13b, 
33a), I (28b), liv (iia), lix (24a) 

Yud — cx (49a) 

3. ANApUR = Ox, Bull 

(A.K. 1 49/ 2 1 3) 

Ayo — Ixxvl (30b) 

4. AlSlJANA = Name of an elephant of the West and South West 

Reition ; 

Adi — vi (26a)' 

t Cf. (a)' Namalihganusasanam : ed. by K. G Oka, Poona, 1913. 

(b) The same, ed, by Hara Diitt Sharma & N. G. Sardesai. Poona, 
1941* (Indicated in the body of the Index by AK, followed by 
thz page marks of (a) & (b) ). 

t a, NdmalihganHsasanam: cd, Ganapati Shastri, Trivandrum, 1915-17. 
{Indicatecl as AS followed by page mark of the edition). 

1 Av./ix, 5 , i; X. 16. 4; Vdj. Sam., xxi. 9. 

2 Av., V. 21. 7; Rv,f i. 166. 10. 

3 Ait. Bra., i. 14; Av., Hi. 11. 5; Rv., x. 59. 10; Sat. Bra., H. i, z|. 17; 
Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 9238(1). 

4 Sah. Brd„ Hi, 7; Sam. V Bra,. 3, i. 2; Mbh. (BORI), v. 77. 15a. 
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Sun—iii (27b) 

Utt — V (4b), xxi {38b), xxiii (1511) 

5. ANPAJA = Egg-born (i.c. bird, fish, snake, lizardj 

Adi — ji (15a/, 

Ayo — Ixvi (2by' 

Kis — xliv (87c). 

Yud — lix (30a). 

Utc — xxiii (21b), Ixiv (43aJ 

6. ANTARTKSACARA = P assing tlirougb tlic atmosplierc. c.g 

Bird. 

Adi — xii'i (29b) 

7. AMBU}A= Aquatic Animal 

L'lt — IV (i8b’J 

8. ASVA= Horse. 

(AK. 129/184) 

Adi — i (loia), iii (8b, 13b, 140b), iv (65a), v (13b), xi (i8a), 
xii (35b), xiii (2b, 28b, 31b, 34a, 35a, 40b), xiv (5c, 

6c, 25b), xl' (22b), xli (7b, 8a, qab, 13a, 14b, i6b, i8b 

28a, 29b), xlii (2b, loab). xliii (2a, 22a), xlvi- (29a), Ivi 

(4b, 7a), Ixxix (8b, 21a), Ixxx (3b). 

Ayo — xii (iia, 25b), xiii (23b), xx(39b;, xxvi (17a), xxxv (40b), 
xxxix (21b, 48a), xl (20b), xliv (iib), xlvii (22a, 23b, 
24a), x!viii (2011), Ixxii (23a, 25b), Ixxiii (26b), Ixxix 
(iia), xc (5a), xci (146)' xciv (22a), c (56a, 59a, 62a), 
evi (9b, 12a), cviii (29a), cix (36a, 49b), cxi (45a), cxvi 
(42b), cxvii (9a), cxxvii (4b), 

Ara— ix (19b), xxviii (27b, 30b, 38a), xxxu 

(27b), xxxiv (33a), xxxv (2a), xl (22b), Iv (i6a), Ivu (52a) 

Kis — xxxiv (14a), xliv (39b^ 

£5 Ait. Ara., ii, 6, i; Mbh. (Bcng.), xii, 348, 13492. 

6 Tail. Bra., iii, 12, 7, 5; Mbh., (Beng.)). ix. 50, 

8 Av., V. 17. 15; Ait, Bra., vi. 35; Sat. Bra., v. 5. 4. 35; Rv,. iv. 32. 17; 
Vaj. Sam., xxx. 13; Brhad. Ufa. vi. 2. 13; Chand. Ufa, v. 1. 12; Kath. Sam., 
xvii. 13; Mait,Sam,\. 11.6; Mohenjo (Mac,). DK — 47p; Mohenjo (Mar- 
shall), DM— 293; NighaniH., i. 14; Sah. Ara., ix. 7; Sah. Sraata Sutra, xvi. 
4. 5; Ti{it. Bra., iii. 4- 7. i ; Mbh., Asvamedhika Parva. 
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Sun--xi (loa), xii (25^, xviii (30b, 3-ib), xxvii (14a), xxxv 

(35b), xlii (27a, 38a), xliu. (3b), Ixxiv (iib, 48b), Ixxviii 
(4b, 17b), Ixxx { 2 oh\ Ixxxii (i8a),lxxxix (nb). 

Yud — xviii (26a), xix (35a, 45b), xxx (6a), xxx;^ (lob). xxxvi 
(113a, 119a), xlv (i8a, 20b), xlix (28b), b (iib, 27a), 
lii (i8b), liv (26ab, 49a). Ivii (ib), lix (41a), Ixii 
(lob, iia), Ixvii (6b), IxMii (2b), Ixx (47a, 48a), Ixxi 
(la), Ixxiv (3a, 13a, 37a), Ixxv (26a), Ixxix (lob), Ixxxi 
(i8a, i9n), ixxxvii (9a, 15a, 23a), xciii (46b), cx (33a), 
cxii (13a), cxiii< (Sa), cxiv (loab). 

Utt~ -vii (5b, 12a, 29b, 30a, 31a), xxvi (47b), xxix (41a), 

xlit (35a), xlix (20a,), lii (ic), Ixx (2a), Ixxi (i8c\ xci 
(2a, 3b), xciii (9a, 1%, 20a}, xcvii (13a, 14b, 25a.), 

(6b, 7b, 15b, 17b), xeix (loa), evii (2a, 3b) cxiii (i8b). 
9 ASVATARA-Miilc. 

Utt — XXX i (22b) 

10. AHI = Serpent, snake. 

(AK. 38/58) ^5^%: 

Ayo — xlii (3b). 

Siin — xxxviii (9b) 

Yud — xxxvd (12b) 

u. ASIVISA=:: Venomous snake or sequent. 

(AK, 38/58) q 

Ayo-lvil (3a), 

Ara- xxx (19a), xxxiii (31a}, xxxiv (3b), xxxv (46b), 
xli (12b), Ivii (27a)-. 

Kls — V (23c). vii (23a), XV (27a), xviii (8b), xxii (2ib)i. 

Sun — ix (54b), xc (2a)l 

Yud — iii (39b, xix (24a), xx\ii (15a) xxxq; (37a), xxxvi (ii7a)» 
1 (7a, i8a), Ivi (35b, 43a\ Ixviii (3b), Ixix (5a), Ixxi 


9 Ait, Bra., iii. 47; Av., iv. 4- 8; Jaim. Upa. Bra^, i. 4 4; Sat. Bra,, xii. 4. 
1. 10; Tait. Sarh , vii. i. i. 2. 3; Mhh., (BORl), ii, 9, 9a. 

10 /iv., i. 27; Brhad. Upa., \v . io\ Harappa (Vats), 8i57(ll), 12358, 
ll ; Jaim. Bra., \. 9; KMh. Upa., ii. 6; Sat, Bra., xi. 2. 6. 13; Rv., vii. *104. 7. 

1 1 Ait. Bra., vi, 1. 
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(32b), Ixxv (17b), Ixxvi (58a), Ixxvii (25a), Ixxx (51b), 
xci (17b), xcii (20b), xciii (21a). 

Utt— xxxi (43c). 

12. iHAMRGA= Wia'i. 

(AK. 85/125) |5T tct 

Sun— XX (iib). 

Yud — Ixxx (^’9a) 

13. UPTAK8AKA = Name of a N 5 ga 

Uct — xxxi (23a) 

14. URAGA = Snake 

(AK. 38/38) 

Acb — xxxiv (9a), xxxviii (15a), xlv (i8ai, Ki (9a), Ivii (13b), 
Ixix (9b) 

Ayu'- xix (lb), xxviii (lib), xli (23a). 

Ara — IX (32b), xxxii (23b, 25!)), xxxvi (29a), xxxvii (22a). 
IviH (8a), 1x1 (19a), Ixxiii (3b). 

Kis— V (31b), X (3a, /la), (i), xxxiv (2a, 34a), xl (38a), 
xli\ (17a, 54.', 56b, 67a), x'ix (5a), liv (2b) 

Sun—' (uSb), til (59a)i, iv (14.1), v (2b), \ii (i8a), xxiii (20a, 
22b), xliii (19a), xlvi (7b), Iv (5b, 9b, i6a), lix (12a), 
Ixxi (4a), Ixxv (32a\ Ixxxi (2a) xcvii (30a) 

Yud— ;v' (32b, 80a), >x\ (34b), xxvii (i8a), xxxiv (3a), 

xxxvi (i2ib/, xl (38b), liii (48a) lix (36a), Ixxi (16b, 30a), 
Ixxx (66a}, Ixxxi (36c), Ixxxiv (24b j, IxxXviii (5a), 
xciii (32a, 40b, 47b), ciii (23a) 

Utt — X- (i 9 '';, xxiv (4a), XXVI (2^6), xxvii (3b), XXXiii (17a), 
xxxvi (39a), xciii (3b) 

15. URAGI = Fem.iV snake. 

Ayo — 'X (6b) 

16. ULUKA = Owl. 

(AK. 86 / 127) 

12 Mbh, 

13 Aifcib. (BORI), il, 9, 8a. 

14 Affo/a. (BORI), i, 4, 4b. 

16 Harappa (Vats), I. 5893; Kv.x. 165. A, Av., vi. 19. 2; Tait. 
Sam.. v.'S- 18. i; Mail. Sam., iii. 14. 4; Vaj. Sam., xxiv. 23; Mbh., (BORI), 
i, 60, 55a. 

IHQ., JUNH, 1952 
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Ayo — cxxv (2a). 

Ara — XX (lyb). 

Utt~>lxiv (2b, 3a, 5b, i2bc, 26b, 29a, 33b, 49b) 

17. USTRA=: Camel. 

(AK, 152/127) 

Ayo--lxxii (25b), Ixxxix (13c) c (55a, 63a, 75a/, 

Sim — xviii (^oa) xxvii (T8b*| Ixxvjii (iSa). 

Yuci — xxxv (15b), xxxvii (39a) xlv (20b), liv (25a). 

Utt — VI (44b), xxxiii (37a), xxxvi (39a). 

18. = Ox. 

(AK. 149/213) 

Ayo — ix (45b). 

19. RIKSA = B€ar. 

(AK. 63&95/125) ffSffe I 

Acli — XX (5b, lob, 19a), xxvii (13b), lx (12b). 

Ayo-- XXV (33b)l xxvii (nb), xxviii (iib), li\ (30a), cii 
(2.1), CVl (3b). 

Ara — liii (42b), 'Ixiv (nb), lxx\i (17b'), Ixxvii (38b) 

Kis — xxii (4b, 37a), xxiii (4b), xxvi (2b), xxviii (22a), XX xv 
(3oa.jl xxxviii (341, 52a), xxxix (28a), Iviii (5a), lx (15a). 

Sun— xlviii (lob) Ixiv (5a), Ixxiv (63b). 

Yud — 111 (loab, 29), VI (i6a), vij (^5b^\ xiii (ib, 30a) x\ (18a), 
xvi (3b, i8b, 278)1, xvii (21a), xviii (55b), xix (6a, 31a) 
xxiv (34a), xxv (9b, 12a. 13b), XXX ^ (loa, 14a, 20b), 
x\i (i2c), xlvi (76b), \'m (17c, i8a, 32a), Ixiii (4a, 6a), 
Ixv (20a), !xvi (5a, iia), Ixx (23a, 24a), Ixxi (56a), 

Ixxii (20b), Ixxix fi2b\ xciii (71a), c (24a), evi (8b, 
14b), cxii (24b). 

UtL — XX (19a) x!ii (53b), >ibii (()a, iia), xliv (la), xlvi (15b), 
xcviii (14b) evi 5a, nb), exm (36b, 38n, 40a, 47a), 
cxiv (i8aV cxv (20a, 26a). 

1 7 Mohenjo (Marshall), SD — 1386; Rv., i. 138. 2; viii. 5. 37; Av.^ xx. 

127. 2; Va]. Sam., xiii. 50; Sal. Bra., i. 2. 3. 9; Ait. Bra., ii. 8; Tail. Sam., v. 

6. 21. i; Kath. Sam., xv. 2; Mbh. 

18 Ru., i. 168. 2; Av., iii. ii. 8; Vaj. Sarii., xxi. 20; Mbh. 

19 Rv., V, 56. 3; fatm. Bra., i. 184; Adatt. Sarh., iii. 14. 17; Vaj. Sam,, xxiv. 

36.; Mbh., (BORl), i, 60, 60b. 
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20. RISABHA = Bull. 

(AK. 149/213) 55^4?: 

Adi — xiiii (30b), xlix (3a). 

Kis — xxi (38b), liv (6a) 

Sun — xxvii (14), xxxiv (6b), Ixxiv (2^6). 

Yud — xiii (2b), XX (3b), xcv (2b). 

21. AIRAVATA = A species of clephaiu. Name of Indra’s elephant. 

(AK, 10/15) 

Adi — vi (26b). 

Ayo — xii (33b). 

Ara — xxxvii (8b). 

Sun — ii (29aX xii (3in), xv (i6a), Ixxiv (27b). 

Yud — xxxviii (17b), xlix (3b). 

Urt — XXXI (5a), XXXV ni (95^', 96a). 

22. AIRAVANA == Name of Indra’s elephant. 

(AK. 10/15) 

Ara — XX (25a^, xlviii (7a). 

(To be continued) 


SlBADAS ChADDHUUI 


20 Rv., vi. 16. 47; X, 91.14; Hi. 6.4; Tail, Sam., ii. i. 3. 2; Vaj. Sam. 
^xxl. 2 z; Panca Bra., xiii. 5. 18; Mbh„ (Beng.), ii, 21, 812. 

21 Av.y viii. 10. 29; Panca Bra., xxv. 15, 3; Mbh., (BORI), i, 3, 174. 

22 Mbh.. (Beng.), i, 18, 1251. 



Expansion of the Eathor State in Marwar 

In an article published in the Proceedings of the Patna session 
of the Indian History Congress I tried to reconstruct the story of the 
establishment of Rathor rule in Marwar and came to the following 
conclusions: (i) Siha died in 1273 A.D. without being able to es- 
tablish a Rathor principality in Marwar. He ended his career as the 
loyal minister of the Brahmin ruler of Pah. (2) With the help of 
the political influence and, probably, wealth bequeathed by him his son 
Asthan occupied Khed and Idar and thus formed the nucleus of a 
small Rathor principality. (3) Asthan’s son Dhuhad, for whom the 
Tirsingharin inscription' gives the date V. S. 1366, occupied 140 
villages and thereby increased the size and importance of that princi- 
pality. 

The history of the immediate successors of Dhuhad as given in 
the chronicles contains some obscure points which cannot be cleared 
satisfactorily until the discovery of fresh epigraphic evidence. As 
regards chronology, for instance, the Bithu^ and Tirsingharin inscrip- 
tions provide two landmarks for the earlier period, but no such 
unimpeachable evidence is available for the succeeding period. The 
chroniclers were interested merely in recording surviving traditions 
about heroic exploits and family feuds. They have not left for us 
any clear picture of the gradual expansion of the Ratlior principality 
culminating in its emergence as a strong and consolidated State during 
the reign of Jodha. 

That the chronicles, again, are not unanimous and preserve 
different traditions will be quite clear if we compare Tod’s brief 
narrative'’ with the stories recorded by Pandit Ramkaran"' and Pandit 
Reu®. As regards Dhuhad’s son and successor, Raipal, we have three 
exploits atttibuted to him in different chronicles. He is said to have 
taken temporary possession of Mandor from tlie Parihars of that 
place. If this is true, the long struggle for the possession of the first 

I Indian Antiquary, 1911. 2 Indian Antiquary, 1911. 

3 Annals of Marwar, Chapter II. 

4 Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volumes (Cakutta University), vol. Ill, 
Orienta’ia, Part 2. 

5 Glories of Marwar and the Glorious Rathors. * 
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important capital of the Rathors begins here. RaipaRs second exploit, 
we are told, was the annexation of Mahowa (now known as Mallani) 
after a signal victory over the local Paramaras. Thirdly, he is said 
to have occupied 84 villages by killing a Bhatti chieftain named 
Pharara. There is no epigraphic evidence in support of any of these 
stories, but they are not improbable in themselves. In any case, the 
tradition that RaipaPs 13 sons “rapidly spread” themselves “over these 
regions” seems to indicate that the Rathors were bringing large areas 
under their control. As many as ten branches of the Rathor clan 
traced their origin to RaipaPs sons, 

RaipaPs eldest son and successor, Kanhapal, whom Tod calls 
Kanhul, seems to have continued the feud with the Bhattis and, for 
the time being at least, it proved disastrous for the Rathors. Tradi- 
tion says that Kanhapal was killed in a battle with the Bhattis which 
took place on the bank of the river Kak. This tragic incident, 
however, had an important political consequence. That river became 
the boundary between the Rathor district of Khed and the Bhatti 
principality of Jaisalmer. Another important fact is also noted in 
some chronicles. The Bhattis were assisted by some unspecified 
Muslim allies, whom we may tentatively identify with the rulers or 
local chieftains of Sind. According to Pandit Reu, the Muslim chief 
concerned in this episode was the governor of Multan. It is possible 
that the Muslims of Sind did not like the rise of a strong and large 
State in Western Rajputana. They naturally tried to create obstacles 
for the Rathors by encouraging the jealousy of the Bhattis. Hence- 
forth hostility with the Muslims of 5 ind became a regular feature of 
Rathor history. 

The next Rathor ruler, Jalansi, was the second son of Kanhapal. 
He does not seem to have made any permanent conquest, although he 
is said to have led expeditions against the Sodha Rajputs of Amarkoc 
(in Sind), the Muslim governor of Multan, the ruler of Thatta, the 
Solankis of Bhinmal and a chieftain named Haji Malik of the Sarai 
tribe whose stronghold was Palanpur. Apparently Jalansi’s interest 
was concentrated on the west and he treated the Muslims as his 
principal enemy. Once again a Muslini'Bhatti alliance was formed 
and Jalansi was killed. 

His eldest son and successor, Chhado, continued his father’s policy 
and apparently wasted his resources in futile expeditions against his 
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western neighbours. He is said to have defeated the Sodha Rajputs 
of Amarkot and the Bhattis of Jaisalmcr and realised tribute from 
them. Obviously this tribute meant the victor’s spoils rather than 
the suzerain’s legitimate dues. Neither the Sodha Rajputs nor the 
Bhattis acknowledged Rathor suzerainty. Chhado, we are told, was 
killed by the combined forces of the Sonagora and Devara Cauhans. 

His eldest son and successor, Tido, is said to have “conquered 
the whole of Mahowa”. If this statement of Pandit Ramkaran is 
correct, wc must pre£iime that the tradition attributing the conquest 
of that district to Raipal is incorrect, or that Mahow'a had been lost to 
some enemy during the intervening period. Tido is alSo said to have 
defeated the Sonagara Cauhans of Bhinmal, taken possession of their 
town, obviously temporarily, and realised tribute from them as well 
as from the Bhattis and the Solankis. According to Tod, “Chhado 
and Tido are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours in the annals 
of the Bhattis of Jaisalmer, who were compelled to carry the war 
against them into ‘the land of Khed’. Rao Tido took the rich district 
of Bhinmal from the Sonagaras, and made other additions to his terri- 
tory from the Devaras and the Balechas”. It is doubtful whether 
these “additions to his territory” were really permanent “additions”. 
Tido was probably a raider rather than a conqueror. He died in 
defending Siwana, which was then held by the Cauhans, against 
Muslim invaders. 

What happened after Tido’s unexpected death is not clear. The 
chronicles agree in saying that he had three sons, but there is no 
agreement in regard to seniority or succession. According to Tod, 
Tido was succeeded by Salkha. Pandit Reu seems to hold the same 
view, for according to him Tido was the eighth Rathor ruler and 
Salkha was the ninth. But he says at the same time that KanhaJa 
(who is not mentioned by Tod) “succeeded his father”, v as “soon 
deprived of his territory by the Mohamedan army returning from 
Siwana,” but “re-captured it and ruled there until his death’*. If 
this statement is true, it is difficult to understand why Pandit Reu 
docs not include Kanhada in the order of succession. He says that 
after Kanhada’s temporary overthrow by the Muslims Salkha “seized 
a part of Mahowa and established his rule there”. Tribhuvanasi is 
not mentioned by Tod, but Pandit Ramkaran describes him as Tido’s 
immediate successor. According to Pandit Reu, however, he was 
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the successor of Kanhada, but according to Pandit Ramkaran, 
Kanhada was Tribhuvanasi’s successor. 

It is not possible to reconcile these conflicting traditions, but cer- 
tain important points seem to emerge clearly. In the first place, the 
hostility with the Muslims in connection with the invasion of Siwana 
proved disastrous for the Rathors. The Muslims not only killed Tido 
and Salkha, but also occupied a large portion of Rathor territory. 
Secondly, Tido’s successors did not offer a united front against the 
Muslims; on the other hand, personal rivalry developed into a family 
feud and weakened the Rathor clan. This is clear from the uncertain- 
ty about the exact position of Tido’s three sons. A far more serious 
indication of growing family dissensions is the tradition, which we 
have no reason to disbelieve, that Tribhuvanasi was killed by Malli- 
nath, Salkha’s son, with the assis:ance oE the Muslims of Jalor. It 
was indeed a bad day for the Rathors when one member of the ruling 
family invited Muslim assistance against another. Strangely enough, 
the degeneration of those dark days was idealised by later tradition. 
Pandit Ramkaran says: “He (Mallinath) is regarded as a saint and a 
temple dedicated to him is now situated at Talawada on the Luni.” 

There are clear indications that during this period the infant 

Rathor State was passing through a process of disintegration. 

Salkha ruled in Mahowa and was succeeded there, according to 
Pandit Ramkaran, by Mallinath. According to Pandit Reu, 

however, Mallinath ruled at Khed which he had occupied from 

Tribhuvanasi with the assistance of the Muslims. Pandit Ram- 
karan says that two other sons of Salkha, Jaitmal and Viram, ruled in 
Siwana and Khed respectively. Tod does not mention - Mallinath and 
Jaitmal and treats Viram as the immediate successor of Salkha. 
Although wc cannot be sure oE details, it is easy to see that the 
Rathor State had been divided into three parts — Mahowa, Khed and 
Siwana — ruled by pract cally independent members of the royal family 
who were usually jealous of one another. The State had lest its 
integrity and the clan its unity. 

From this dangerous position the Rathor State and clan were 
rescued by Viram’s son Chunda. The circumstances leading to 
Viram’s exile and Chunda’s accession arc obscure. But his victori- 
ous career began with the occupation of Mandor. According to 
Tod, ‘.‘Collecting all the branches bearing the name of Rathor, 
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Chiinda assaulted Mandor, slew the Parihar prince, and planted the 
banners of Kanauj on the ancient capital of Maru.’* Pandit Reu, 
on the other hand, says that he “received Mandor in dowry in 1395 
A. D. from the Indns (a branch of the Parihars), who were not 
strong enough to hold it against the Mahoniedans/* Gradually he 
annexed Nagaiir, Khatu, Didwana, Sandbar and Ajmer from the 
Muslims, Nadol from the Caiihans and Phalodhi from his own 
brother Jai Singh. The Sultanate of Delhi had lost its power and 
prestige, but the new-born Sultanate of Gujrat threatened the rising 
Rathor State. Although Chunda was not able to liquidate this new 
menace he put tlic Rathor State on firm foundations. It was no 
•longer a State divided against itself. The period of Marwar’s greatness 
had begun* 

Anil Chandra BanlrIli: 



The Execution of Tardi Beg Khan 

The execution of Tardi Beg Khan by Bairam Khan is one of the 
controversial points in the history of Akbar’s reign. Modern writers 
on Akbar, Dr, V.A. Smith and Sir Wolsely Haig, justify the conduct 
of Bairam Khan on the ground of State necessity but the majority of 
the contemporary historians condemn it and state that Bairam was 
adversely criticised by people who regarded it as an arbitrary crime — 
a treacherous murder and it was one of the many causes which led to 
the unpopularity of the great minister. On 7 October, 1 556 the 
victorious general of ‘Adil Shfih, Himu met Turdi Beg Khan, the 
Mughul commandant of Delhi, defeated him and he fled to Sirhind 
where the main army under Akbar and Bairam lay encamped. Here 
Tardi Beg Khan was put to death by order of Bairam Khan. 

The Persian chronicles, which are the original authorities, give 
different versions of the Tardi Beg affair. In order to arrive at an 
impartial conclusion it is necessary to examine the following ques- 
tions : Was Tardi Beg Khan really guilty ? If he were guilty, was his 
guilt so serious as justified his execution by Bairam ? Did Bairfim 
Khan take this drastic step purely with a motive to do good to the 
State? Had Akbar any hand in it ? 

There arc only two really contemporary authorities for the incident : 
Bayazid Bayat, the author of the Tdrlkh'i-Humdyun wa Akbar and 
‘Arif Qandaharl, the author of the Tdrtkh-i-Akbarl^ Bayazid was 
then in Mughul service at Kabul and heard the report of Bairiim’s 
execution of Tardi Beg from an Afghan of the Khizr tribe. ^ ‘Arif 
Qandaharl was Steward to Bairam Khan and was therefore connected 
with the Mughul court in the very beginning of Akbar’s reign. The 
other historians of Akbar’s period, AbuM Fazl, BadaunI, Nizam-ud-Din 
and others joined Akbar’s service much later. They were not therefore 
strictly speaking contemporary with the incident under discussion. 

1 Only one MS. of Bayazid is extant: India Office, Ethe 223, on which 
the Asiatic Society edition is based and two MSS. of ‘Anf Qandahari, both in- 
complete, one at the State Library, Ranipiir and the other at the Cambridge 
University Library. 

2 Tarjkh-i-Hptmdyftn wa Akbar, p. 218. 
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The Ux edition of Tardl Beg Khan 


Now BayazTd and ‘Arif Qandaliari give rather conflicting accounts. 
According to Bayazid, Tardl Beg Khan was defeated in the battle 
and set out for the court and joined Akbar along with other nobles 
while the king was on the way to Delhi. As Bairani Khan had an 
old quarrel with Tardi Beg, he made the defeat of the latter by Himu 
a pretext for executing him. He sent for him to his own house and 
himself left the room on pretence of ablution when by his order men 
appointed for this purpose put Tardl Beg Khan to death. In course 
of his conversation with Mun‘im Khan Bayazid adds that it was 
commonly believed that the real cause of the execution was something 
else. During the reign of Humayun when Bairam Khan was merely 
Bairam Beg and his muhrclar, one day he wanted to sic on the same 

carpet with Tardl Beg Khan, then governor of Etavva, which the 

latter disallowed.^ 

‘Arif Qandaliari, on the other hand, states that the nobles 
who were at Delhi, as for example, Tardl Beg Khan and 

Iskandar Khan the Uzbeg, were perplexed at the ascendancy and 
victory of Himu, and as soon as they met in battle, Elimu became 

victorious and the Muslims were defeated and they fled 

They joined Akbar at Sirhind Tardl Beg Khan was executed 

by the advice of Pir Muhammad Shirw^anl on account of his negli- 
gence in the battle of Delhi after the matter was investigated and 
discussed. Some men who had followed him in this matter were 

also put to the sword. 

Most of the historians, who lived and wrote during the reign of 
Akbar and whom we may regard as almost contemporary authorities, 
agree with Bayazid and state that Tardl Beg Khan was unable to 
resist the attack of Himu and fled from the battle-field. According 
to Abu’-1-Fazl, Tardl Beg made due preparations for battle and he 
vUtributes the defeat of Tardl Beg at Delhi to the treacherous conduct 
of Pir Muhammad ShirwanI and some others. Nizam-ud-Din, 
BadaunT and Tahir Muhammad, the author of the Rapizat-ut-TTihirm, 
also say that Tardi Beg Khan fled from the battle-field because he 
could- not resist the attack of Himu, None of these historians gives 


3 Bayazid, p. 212. 

4 Jhid., pp. 220-21. 

5 Tdrikhd‘Akbaft, pp. 72-73. 
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the least hint that there was wilful negligence on the part of TardI 
Beg. The Tdnkh-i-Alft states that TardI Beg Khan gave battle in 
haste as he thought that delay would weaken the Miighul cause but 
he was unable to resist and fled from the field of battle because of 
the superior elephantry of the enemy and the violence of their attack. 
It adds that Bairam Khan was displeased with TardI Beg because 
his cowardice was responsible for the defeat of the Mughul troops at 
Delhi and because of his hypocrisy in word and deed.^^ Mirza 
Ala-ud-Daula QazwInI, the author of the N afais-uUMaasir and brother 
of Akbar’s famous tutor, ‘AbdubLatIf QazwInI, agrees with ‘Arif Qan- 
dahdrl and states that Bairam Khan put TardI Beg Khfin to death by 
the advice of Pir Muhammad Sliirwani on account of his negligence in 
the battle of Delhi." 

So ‘Arif Qandahari and Mirza ‘Ala-ud-Daula are the two contem- 
porary historians who regard TardI Beg guilty of negligence. Most of 
the important historical works, which were composed during the reign 
of Jahangir and arc of some importance for the history of Akbar’s 
period, confirm the view that TardI Beg could not resist Himu’s attack, 
was defeated in battle and therefore obliged to take to flight. Mu‘tamid 
Khan, the author of the Iqhdl-nama and Shaikh Ilahdad FaizI Sirhindl 
follow Abu-’l-Fazl in this matter while Nur-ul-Haqq, the author of the 
Zubdat-ut-T awarlkh , follows Nizam-ud-Din. Mu‘tamid Khan adds 
that he heard from trustworthy people that Pir Muhammad ShirwanI 
was to a large extent responsible for TardI Beg Khan*s defeat at Delhi^. 
Even ‘Abdul-BaqI Nahawandl, who enjoyed the patronage of Bairam’s 
famous son ‘Abdur-Rahim and is his biographer, relieves TardI Beg of 
the charge of wilful negligence or desertion. According to the emperor 
Jahangir, who refers to the incident in his Memoirs^ TardI Beg 
Khan made preparations for battle, drew up his force and was defeated 
after considerable efforts and strife and then proceeded to the royal 
camp. Firishta, who was a southerner and writes from independent 
point of view, also states that when TardI Beg Khan heard of the 

6 While clcsctihing the events of the year 964 A.H./ 1556-57 A.D. it says 
that Tardi Beg had foiiglit a ircless battle with Himii and had been defeated; 
Indian Office MS. f. 432b and Biitish Museum MS. f. 592b. 

7 N ajais-PtUMaasir, f. 44b, 

8 Iqbdl-nama, f. 165a, 
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report oE Himu’s advance, he promptly informed the amirs in all direc- 
tions to come to his aid and when many of them arrived, gave battle 
but was defeated and driven from the battle-field. Firishta of course 
condemns TardI Beg Khan for hastiness in giving battle without waiting 
for the arrival of Khan Zaman and for leaving Delhi to the enemy 
without fighting a second battle after combining his troops with Khan 
Zaman’s force or asking for reinforcement from the king. In short 
Firishta accuses TardI Beg of a mistake in policy but not of wilful 
desertion or negligence. According to the MakhzanJ-Afghana^ TardI 
Beg and Iskandar Khan the Uzbeg marched against Fllmu but were 
defeated because of the superior force of the enemy and they escaped 
to the emperor Akbar. 

Two chroniclers, 'Abdullah, the author of the TarlkhA-Dmdi and 
Ahmad Yadgar, the author of the Tarlkh-i-Shahl, hold TardI Beg defi- 
nitely guilty. ‘Abdullah regards that Tardi Beg's cowardice was respon- 
sible for his defeat. He gave battle and in the first charge dispersed 
the army of Himu. He then sent some horsemen to procure informa- 
tion about the situation of his enemy and when they reported that Himu 
was standing nearby unbeaten with his force, he became highly anxious 
and, inspite of the advice of some amirs to maintain his position, he 
escaped to Sirhind. Ahmad Yadgar goes a step further and definitely 
charges Tardi Beg Khan with wilful negligence and treacherous deser- 
tion. In the discussion among the assembled chiefs about the situa- 
tion caused by Himu’s advance, Tardi Beg from the very beginning 
advised retreat from Delhi on the royal camp. The other amtrs did 
not agree with him, pointing that the enemy had not yet arrived, and 
decided to offer battle, upon which Tardi Beg separated his army. 
Tardi Beg, however, came out with his men and took up his post on the 
right in the battle-field. The Mughuls were at first able to rout the 
Afghans who were on the point of flying. At this Himu sent his 
ablest lieutenant Ilahdad Khan to attack the enemy, and when a 
stubborn fight w'as going on between Ilahdad Khan and the Mughuls, 
Tardi Beg Khan did not leave his position and remained coldly neutral. 
Though Ilahdad was defeated and wounded, Himu made a violent 
attack on the Mughuls and put them to flight®. 


^ Tajikh-i-Shahi, pp. 351-52. 
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From a perusal of the original authorities we find that no historian 
except Ahmad Yadgar lays the charge of treachery and wilful desertion 
at the door of Tardi Beg Khan, no work except the Tartkh-i-Al\t and 
the Tarlkhd-Dmdt accuses him of cowardice, no other authority 
except ‘Arif Qandaharl and Mirza ‘Ala-ud-Daula charges him with 
negligence and none except Firishta condemns the commandant of 
Delhi for a mistaken policy. On the other hand, the majority of the 
chroniclers, contemporary and nearly contemporary, state that Tardi 
Beg found himself unequal to the task of resisting Himu’s attack 
and was forced to retreat to Sirhind. It will not be unreasonable if 
we dismiss the solitary opinion of Ahmad Yadgar because he is a later 
authority unconnected with the Mughul court and had no good opportu- 
nities of having an intimate knowledge of the incident occurring some 
sixty years ago in the Mughul camp, and also because he is not corro- 
borated by any other authority. As to the charge of cowardice by 
}a*far Beg Asaf Khan in the Tarlkh-i-Aljl and by ‘Abdullah, we have 
the evidence of Abu-*1-Fazl, the emperor Jahangir and Firishta who 
definitely say that Tardi Beg made the best efforts to fight Himu 
while from the accounts of other writers including even ‘Abdul-BaqI, 
it seems Tardi Beg duly gave battle. As to Firishta’s contention, it is 
difficult to come to any definite conclusion. Whether Tardi Beg could 
afford to wait for the arrival of ‘All Qull Khan from Sambhal and 
whether he had sufficient troops to fight against Himu, we cannot say 
with certainty. The statement of the emperor Jahangir that there 
was a large force at Tardi Beg’s disposal, is not corroborated by any 
other authority. In fact Tardi Beg’s force must have been far inferior 
in number to Himu’s army which was larger than the combined 
Mughul force on the field of Panipat. We do not know the strength 
of Khan Zaman’s force : besides from Firishta’s own statement we 
learn that Khan Zaman having heard of Tardi Beg’s defeat, avoided 
Delhi and proceeded towards Sirhind. We cannot say whether it 
was possible in that situation when the army had been dispersed and its 
morale shaken, to wait for further reinforcement from the king and 
make another bid for Delhi. In any way there is no evidence from his con- 
duct during the battle and after it of any negligence of w’hich ‘Arif Qan- 
daharl and Mirza ‘Ala-ud-Daula accuse him. His flight to Sirhind was 
therefore caused by either an error of judgment or nervousness due to 
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defeat and the consequent dispersal of his army. ‘Arif Qandahari is 
a really contemporary authority for the incident and his account is of 
utmost importance. But it should be noted that ‘Arif was a devoted 
servant of Bairam Khan whom he accompanied to Gujarat even after 
his downfall and it was quite natural that he would justify his master’s 
conduct. On the other hand Bayazid was also a contemporary writer 
and had ample opportunities of knowing details about TardI Beg 
Khan's dcarh. He was then at Kabul in the service of Mun‘im 
Khan who was informed of Tardi Beg’s execution by Akbar’s farman 
and Bairam’s letter and discussed the incident with him. It is diffi- 
cult to accept the version of ‘Arif Qandahari, supported by Mirza 
‘ Ala-ud-Daula who though a contemporary author w^as not contemporary 
with the incident, against the view of Bayazid which is supported by 
the majority of the chroniclers. It will not therefore be unreasonable 
to conclude that Tardi Beg fought against Himu, was defeated, and 
Bed to Sirhind and his flight from Delhi to Sirhind was due to either 
nervousness or indiscretion and was not caused by any negligence on 
his part. It seems also probable, ns the majority of the historians 
state, that he did not show cowardice in the battle-field. 

Neither indiscretion nor nervousness was a guilt sufficient to 
justify execution. Execution would be a severe and cruel step even 
it Tardi Beg were guilty of mere cowardice in the battle-field, specia- 
lly when he had presented himself before the king with all humility. 
Of course Tardi Beg Khan had on occasions proved faithless during 
the reign of Humayun but there is no evidence of his disloyalty after 
he had rejoined the king-- a charge which the TaukhA-Alfi makes. 
There is enough force in the contention of Firishta and modern writers 
like Dr. V. A. Smith and Sir Wolseley Haig who follow in his train 
that the execution of Tardi Beg was a severe necessity. Circumstances 
were difficult at the time, the Afghans were still supreme, the Mughul 
power with a lawless nobility and an ill-cemented army was not yet 
established and the least cowardice or error on the part of a prominent 
noble would set dangerous example. The execution of Tardi Beg 
calmed all disaffection in the army and among the nobles and led 
to the absolute authority of Bairam Khan which was badly needed 
if the Mughul kitigdom wete to be re-established in Hindustan. 
In short the execution of Tardi Beg was part of a general plan to 
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destroy the force of aristocratic disintegration which was hostile 
to the State. 

But tliis leads us to a discussion of the third point: did Bairain 
Khan execute TardI Beg with a view to doing good to the king or the 
State? Several good authorities, BayazTd, Abu-’l-Fazl, Mu‘tamid Khan, 
the emperor Jahangir and even ‘Abdul-Bacp Nahawandi reply in the 
negative and attribute Bairam Khan’s action to personal motive, 
while BadaunI states that Bairam was ill-disposed towards TardI Beg 
Khan. That there was personal bitterness between the two appears 
also from the Raitzat-nuT abirhi where in a discussion at Sirhind among 
the nobles regarding the Hlmu menace wc find Baitam Khan remarking 
sarcastically that the cause of Hlmu’s courage was the heroism of 
TardI Beg. Bayazid says that Bairam who had old quarrel with 
TardI Beg, made his life the forfeit fer his military failure. According 
to Abu-’l-Fazl, Mu‘tamid Khan and ‘Abdul-BaqI, though both 
Bairam and TardI Beg called one another tuquu (brother), in fact they 
were rivals. Tardi Beg Khan v/as a prominent amir and regarded 
himself as the leader of the army and was after overthrowing the 
Khan Khaniin. They were not only hostile to each other due to 
their conflicting political ambition but also on religious grounds; 
Bairam Khan was a Shiah and Tardi Beo* Khan a Sunni. Bairam 
Khan took advantage of Tardi Beg’s defeat at Delhi to do away with 
his rival and had him executed. Jahangir also says that as Bairam Khan 
disliked Tardi Beg, he made his defeat an excuse to put him to 
death. Bairilm Khan did not take such a drastic step against Iskan- 
dar Khan the Uzbetr whose conduct he censured when Iskandar 
abandoned Sirhind to the advancing Afghan army in I555* Neither 
did he take Iskandar to task for having left x\gra for Delhi on account 
of the advance of Hlmu. 

As to Akbar’s part in the affair, the majority of the authorities 
state that Akbar had no hand in and was completely ignorant of it 
and Bairam Khan did all this while Akbar was away on hunting and 
without his knowledge and permission. Ahmad Yadgar, however, 
says that Akbar rebuked Tardi Beg and other nobles at Sirhind for 
their defeat at Delhi and inflicted capital punishment on Tardi Beg 
for his desertion in the battle-field. ^ ‘Abdullah also states that at 
Sirhind , Akbar asked Tardi Beg explanation for his defeat which he 
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failed to give and the king had him executed with the advice of 
Bairam Khan. From the Ma dan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmadi it appears that 
Bairani had previously acquainted Akbar with the matter. According 
to BadaunI, the Khan Khanan impressed on the mind of Akbar that 
TardI Beg’s treachery was the cause of the Mughiil defeat at Delhi 
and brought the evidence of Khan Zaman and others in support of 
this charge and succeeded in obtaining a sort oE permission (apparent 
or reluctant: ) for his execution. We have it from the 

Tiirlkh i-Aljl that 'All jQulI Khan reproached TardI Beg Khan at 
Sirhind for his defeat at Delhi. In the Tdrlkh’i-Alfl wc find, however, 
Bairam Khan offering detailed explanation to Akbar for the execution 
of TardI Beg without his permission and he was able to reconcile the 
king through the efforts of Maham Anaga and some other confidants 
of the king and make him accept his apology.*^ We need not take 
seriously into consideration the statements of Ahmad Yadgar and 
‘Abdullah for reasons discussed above. But as to BadaunI, the manner 
in which TardI Beg was executed as described by BadaunI himself, 
raises grave suspicion that there was something wrong in this matter. 
In view of the evidence of the great majority of historians as well as 
of the summary procedure, hastiness and feigned friendship which 
Bairam showed, in short the manner in which the execution was 
effected, wc are led to the conclusion that Akbar was ignorant of it. 
Bairani did all during Akbar’s absence and without his knowledge 
and permission because he apprehended that Akbar would not agree 
to the execution of TardI Beg as he had just refused to permit liim to 
execute Shah Abu-’1-Ma‘all. One day while Akbar was away from 
the camp on hunting, Bairam Khan himself went to the house of 
TardI Beg Khan and by invitation brought him to his own place. 
At the time of evening prayer Bairam rose up in the midst of conver- 
sation on the pretext of performing the ablutions and his men, appoin- 
ted for the purpose, put TardI Beg to death. When Akbar returned 
from hunting, Bairam sent Pir Muhammad ShirwanI to him, represen- 
ting that he was ashamed of having executed TardI Beg without his 
permission and he did this as he apprehended that the king out of 
innate kindness would have hesitated to act but the welfare of the 


lo Tarikh-i'Alff, British Musclm MS., ff. 59ib-592a, India Office MS., 1.4323. 
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State demanded his execution as an warning to others. Akbar, who 
was a mere boy, had no other way but to approve of the action of 
Bairam Khan whose services were then indispensable 

We may therefore conclude that the guilt of Tardi Beg Khan 
was either indiscretion or nervousness and Bairam made an excuse of 
his rival’s defeat by an overwhelmingly superior army and executed 
him apparently on the ground of State necessity but really to serve 
his own end without the knowledge and permission of Akbar whose 
reluctant approval he afterwards exacted. 

SuKUMAR Ray 
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The Problem of Nacre-Silver (Sukti-Rupya) 
in Indian Philosophy 

The problem o£ illusory knowledge has been widely discussed in 
Indian philosophical systems with meticulous logical skill and each 
system, though not differing with others in its attitude to a piece of 
false knowledge in recognising it as out-and-out illusory, has tried to 
explain this psychological error, abnormal yet so very common, in its 
own subtle way; and, in order to explain it, each system has generally 
recognised two cases of this species of knowledge as examples for its 
explanations. The two cases which stand out prominently in Indian 
philosophical systems are those of mistaking a piece of nacre^ as a piece 
of silver {sukti-mfya-bhrama) and mistaking a rope as a snake (rajjti- 
sarpa^bhramd). It is a common error in knowledge when we in dazz- 
ling sunlight mistake a piece of nacre from a distance as a piece of 
silver, or in dim twilight mistake a rope stretched along the path as a 
snake. In both cases it is unmistakably seen that the person so mis- 
taking is clearly and truly affected by his knowledge which he does 
not regard as false for the time being — so much so, that in the former 
case he runs for the piece of mistaken silver, and in the latter he jumps 
back in fear from the mistaken snake. 

What is this false knowledge due to and how it originates are the 
questions discussed in each system of Indian philosophy, and in ex- 
plaining such questions, each has taken a widely different stand from 
the other. The problem of illusory knowledge which is known in 
Indian philosophical systems as ‘Khyativada’ has taken different nomen- 
clature at the hands of each system in accordance with the particular 
position it has taken up. The Nyaiyayikas have termed such know- 
ledge as ‘anyathakhyati’ and their theory is known as ‘anyathakhyati- 
vada’, that of the Mimatiisakas as ‘akhyativada*, that of the Buddhists 
as ‘atmakhyativada’, that of the Visistadvaitists as ‘satkhyativada’, and 
that of the Advaitists as *anirvacanlyakhyativada\ These different 
theories will be discussed below and it will be shown that ‘anirvacanl- 
yakhyati*, propounded by the School of Advaita Vedanta is the most 

I Nacre — “a beautiful iridescent substance which lines the interior of 
some shells, and is most perfect in the raother-of-pcarl.'* ( Webster's Dictionary), 
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logical explanation of false knowledge, and every other explanation can 
be reduced to what Advaita Vedanta has said. 

According to the Prabhakara School of Mlniariisa, in illusory know- 
ledge such as that of nacre-silver, the knowledge in itself is not false ^ 
for there arc, according to this view', two distinct pieces of knowledge — 
one of the nature of perception (the knowledge of the object lying 
before) and the other of the nature of memory (that of silver) — both of 
which are valid in themselves. Our error consists not in the knowledge 
itself, but in our false action (yyavahara) and expression (vyapadesa) 
born out of a psychological non-recognition of difference of the two 
distinct pieces of knowledge. The two ideas, according to this view, 
lose their difference, though not actually becoming identical. This is 
called ‘non-recognition of difference’ {bhedagraha) which is responsible 
primarily for such erroneous action and expression. This theory of 
the Prabhakaras reveals one very important point. They hold a very 
unorthodox view m the matter of error. Knowledge, in their view, 
in itself, is not erroneous ; the error arises only in our action and 
expression. Moreover, there is not one knowledge which we ordinari- 
ly designate erroneous in this case ; there arc two distinct cognitions, 
one of the nature of inference and the other of the nature of percep- 
tion. The inference is with regard to the piece of silver and the 
perception is with regard to the piece of nacre. The error in know- 
ledge arises in our non-recognition of difference in the two species of 
knowledge which is due to the fact that in both the species we make 
some concessions, because in the case of inference of silver, we do not 
recognise it ‘as perceived before’ but only ‘as recognised’, and in the 
case of nacre, we do not recognise it ‘as such’ but only ‘as the thing 
existing before me’. The fact of the similitude of brightness acts as 
the incentive (^samskara) to our recognition of silver on the thing 
lying before me. Hence the Prabhakara School of Mimariisa conclu- 
des that all knowledge in itself is true. 

This conclusion of the Prabhakaras is born out of certain charges 
made against those schools which recognise knowledge to be false in 
itself. These charges may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

If all knowledge is not regarded as true, then 

(i) knowledge of a thing in a particular form cannot with 
propriety assume another form ; 
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(li) the objects ot knowledge varying from one case to another, 
knowledge also becomes diibitable ; 

(lii) a non-existent connection between the two things either 
becomes feasible ; if that be so, the ‘asatkhyati’ doctrine 
of the Madhyamikas becomes acceptable ; or it docs not 
become feasible, because of absence of any cause for the 
revelation of a non-existent thing ; 

(iv) connection with a thing existing at a different place be- 

comes impossible (as is supposed in tlie ‘anyathakhyati* 
theory of the Naiyayikas or in the ‘atmakhyati’ theory 
of the Yogacara, Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika schools 
of the Buddhists) ; 

(v) imperfections, drawbacks or handicaps (^dosas) being in- 
voked to explain error become useless, inasmuch as they 
only retard the origination of knowledge and do not 
produce new effects as errors (as is supposed by the 
‘bhramavadins’) ; 

(vi) the charge of uselessness of the error negating knowledge 
(‘badhakajnana’ as ‘this is no silver’) becomes feeble, 
inasmuch as truly speaking, false action and expression 
(‘vyavahara’ and ‘vyapadesa’) are regarded as being 
ncii;ated. 

This theory of the Prabhakaras arose out of their charges against 
those schools which propound falsity of knowledge (‘bhramavadins’) 
and their first charge is against the Buddhists who establish their 
theory which is known as ‘atmakhyativada’. It is interesting to note 
that the four schools of Buddhism, though not diverging on moral 
and religious grounds, had wide chasms in their metaphysical atti- 
tudes, Accordingly their epistemological theories did also diverge 
from one another. The Santrantika School which acknowledges ex- 
ternal objects, in so far as they can be inferred from the diversity of 
knowledge, the Vaibhasikas who uphold perceptibility of external 
objects, and the Yogacara School which recognises nothing apart from, 
and external to, knowledge — these three schools have generally been in 
agreement in their theory of the explanation of error in knowledge, 
known as the ‘atmakhyativada*. The Madhyamika School of the 
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Buddhists, however, in consonance with its metaphysical doctrine of 
absolute void (‘sunya*) advocated a different theory known as ‘asat- 
khyativada*. Now the advocates of ‘atmakhyativada’ are all subjec- 
tivists in so far as they all recognise nothing outside of knowledge. 
The object of knowledge is only a form of knowledge which alone 
is true. Knowledge and its objects are inseparably connected and 
invariably present ; hence there is, so to say, identity in them. 
Among them, however, the Yogacaras are out-and-out subjectivists, 
but the other two schools — those of the Santrantikas and the Vaihhasi- 
has — also recognise some amount of external reality in the objects, 
though these two have also joined hands with the Yogacara school in 
their theory of error in knowledge, viz., ‘atmakhyativadah We can 
point out here that the Yogacara school recognises the error of silver 
on something which is a non-entity (viz., the nacre), but, nevertheless, 
which is wrongly supposed to be present due to external ignorance 
(‘niradhisthanabhramavada’). The other two schools, however, recog- 
nise the externality of the substratum of superimposition of erroneous 
knowledge (viz., the nacre) ; this is, therefore, ‘sadhisthanabhrama- 
vada*. All these, however, are unanimous in their explanations of 
erroneous knowledge. They hold that the piece of silver falsely 
cognised on a piece of nacre is existent only in knowledge and the 
error arises only when we falsely suppose it to be present outside of 
knowledge. Their argument starts with their recognition of the fact 
that whatever form is perceived is, without another perception to the 
contrary, true, real ; but its negation is possible only when such 
another stronger perception to the contrary arises. Hence they hold 
that when we negate the knowledge of silver on a piece of nacre, 
what we have to do is to admit only the negation of external mani- 
festation of silver which is internal and not of the piece of silver itself. 
It is better and wiser, they hold, to acknowledge such a standpoint, 
for in doing so, we are logically precise being at the same time 
concise. By recognising the negation of the piece of silver in itself, 
we admit the negation of its external manifestation as well, but from 
this standpoint we have only to acknowledge the latter by which our 
purpose is served. This negation of externality, of outward manifes- 
tation, of silver, therefore, makes it internally present, i.e., present 
in knowledge. This is the position of the ‘atmakhyativada* of the 
Buddhists. The Prabhakara school of Mimarhsa which criticised this 
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theory, however, raised two horns of a dilemma against this theory 
They held that if it was true that the piece of silver is internally 
present in knowledge, then the ‘atmakhyativadin* had to explain it 
with reference to either perception or inference. If he contended that it 
was an object of perception, then how could he explain the externality 
in the perception of silver (as ‘this is silver’) ? Was it not meet and 
proper to recognise the perception of silver as internal, and then was it 
not logical to expect the form of perception as ‘I am silver’ or ‘Mine 
is silver*? (The Buddhists recognise the stream of momentary pieces 
of knowledge which they designate ‘alaya>vijnana’ as the subject). If, 
on the other hand, he contended that from the negating perception 
(‘this is no silver*) we could infer the internality of silver, then also 
he could not satisfactorily explain why we should have inferred like 
that. If the piece of silver was externally negated, there was nc 
guarantee to regard it as internally present. Why not, apart from 
regarding it as internally present, regard the externally negated object 
of erroneous cognition as another piece of true silver? Is it not logical 
to regard the object of such false knowledge as far from being present 
internally in knowledge? On the other hand, in the place of what we 
regard as externally negated, and internally present, silver, there may 
exist a different thing appearing as silver. The Prabhakaras impelled 
the Buddhists on the horns of the dilemma to which no satisfactory 
reply could be given, and hence the former formulated their theory 
of error known as ‘akhyativada’ explained above. 

It has been indicated above that the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhism recognises nothing except absolute void (‘sunya’ or ‘maha- 
sunya*) as its last word of metaphysical speculation. The Madhya- 
mikas hold that knowledge which is recognised as true in three other 
Buddhist schools and which is regarded as giving form and colour to 
the external object is also false, a non-entity. The object of know- 
ledge being false, knowledge also ceases to be true. Therefore the 
subject, the object, the knowledge are all non-existent ; absolute void 
prevails in the last analysis. The Madhyamikas, therefore, hold that 
when everything is false, a non-entity, the error in cognising a piece 
of nacre as a piece of silver is with regard to the non-existent silver 
upon the non-existent nacre ; hence a false cognition of absolutely 
non-existent objects arises. This theory has come to be known as 
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‘asatkhyativada’ where the object falsely cognised (silver) and the 
substratum on which it is falsely cognised (nacre) are both absolutely 
non-existent. This doctrine of the Madhyamikas, however, is not 
altogether cut off from the standpoint of the other three schools of 
Buddhism explained above, for here also, except from the metaphysical 
attitude of regarding everything a non-entity, we see that a species of 
‘atmakhyativada’ is not wanting ; for the (non-existent) silver of the 
nature of {non-existent) knowledge is falsely cognised on the (non- 
existent) nacre. 

The ‘asatkhyativada’ has also been propounded by the Madhva 
school of Vedanta, though of a different nature from that of the 
Madhyamikas. The Madhvas hold, like the Madhyamikas, that the 
object falsely cognised is absolutely non-existent, but unlike the 
latter regard the object on which it is falsely cognised (viz., nacre) as 
existent. So both are ‘asatkhyativadins* in so far as the object falsely 
cognised is regarded as absolutely non-existent ('asat’) ; but, according 
to the Madhyamikas it can be said — “asadadhisthanam asad bhavSatc” 
(where both the object falsely cognised and that on which something 
is falsely cognised are absolutely non-existent), while according to the 
Madhvas, it can be said — ‘‘sadadhisthanam asad bhasate’’ (where the 
former is a non-entity but the latter not). 

The Naiyayikas criticise the theory of the Prabhakaras and show 
that their explanations tend towards what they try to establish, viz., 
‘anyathakhyativada’. The Nyaiyayikas contend that no action and 
expression can ever be possible out of non-recognition of difference 
which is a negative fact ; the positive fact of knowledge gives rise to 
them. It is also not a sound argument by which the Prabhakaras 
try to assert that such action and expression are due to not any nega- 
tive non-recognition of difference between two pieces of knowledge, 
but are born out of two positive pieces of knowledge, the difference 
of which is not recognised, and hence the similitude of which with 
true knowledge becomes possible ; for, firstly, similitude between 
false knowledge and true knowledge cannot account for same action 
and expression. If a man is told of the similitude between a cow and 
another similar animal, he will not certainly run after the latter when 
he desires to have the former. Secondly, this similitude will either 
remain known or unknown to the person mistaking. If in the case 
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of false knowledge we contend that the two pieces of knowledge have 
similitude with true knowledge, then we cannot say that there is 
non-recognition of difference between the two pieces of knowledge in 
erroneous cognition, for we have clearly admitted two pieces of know- 
ledge. Hence if we say that the similitude with true knowledge is 
known to the person, we cannot account for non-recognition of 
difference between the two pieces of knowledge which is regarded as 
accounting for erroneous cognition. If we, on the other hand, say 
that such similitude remains unknown to the person, we cannot ex- 
plain why we do not run after a pitcher or any other thing except 
silver, for then there is equal similitude between the two pieces of 
knowledge in false cognition and the knowledge of pitcher or any 
other thing, as between the former and that of true silver. The 
Nyaiyaikas, therefore, hold that merely the recognition of the word 
silver on the piece of nacre cannot account for the person so mistaking 
running after it, but there is a positive knowledge of silver which 
accounts for such action^. 

This positive knowledge, they hold, is the knowledge of silver 
present at a distant place being transferred on the piece of nacre. 
The procedure of the Nyaiyayikas is something like this. The person 
having such false knowledge transfers the quality of silver upon the 
piece of nacre, because of non-recognition of difference, and then 
remembering the usefulness of silver infers it (usefulness) in the case 
of the piece of nacre so mistaken, and finally runs after it. That 
the knowledge of silver has its false ground on the piece of nacre can 
be inferred from the fact that the former, as a matter of fact, deludes 
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the person towards the latter.® The piece of nacre which is the 
ground of error in this case is not, according to the Nyaiyayikas, 
recognised really as suchy but only on the similitude of brightness 
with a piece of silver. This error, however, is due to another great 
factor, viz., imperfections and drawbacks or handicaps (‘dosas’) in 
the person. Such ‘dosas* do not only retard true knowledge from 
originating, but have also the power to produce erroneous cognition. 
The familiar example given is that of cane-seeds burnt in a confla- 
gration producing entirely different effects, viz., plantain-stalks.^ 
It cannot also be contended by the Prabhiikaras that it is not nece- 
ssarily implied that for positive action, a positive knowledge of the 
piece of nacre as a piece of silver is required, for a negative knowledge 
of not being non-silver may be sufficient for the purpose; for, the 
Nyaiyayikas hold that when the piece of silver is not recognised as 
silver, one should have desisted from running after it. Hence non- 
recognition of difference between the two species of knowledge in 
false cognition is common to both these psychological propensities 
of going in for, and staying out from, the silver, for which the person 
should have remained neutral. But such neutral behaviour is not 
noticed in such cases; hence the Nyaiyayikas conclude that in mis- 
taking a piece of nacre as a piece of silver, there are not two 
pieces of knowledge as the Prabhakaras hold, but there is a 
third variety of knowledge where the piece of nacre is cognised 
as being qualified by the knowledge of the piece of silver. This 
erroneous knowledge arises, according to the Nyaiyayikas, due 
to an abnormal contact of the sense-organ ( viz., eye) with the 
object (viz., silver which is absent in the present case, but 
present elsewhere). This abnormal psychosis is what is known 
as ‘jnanalaksana-sannikarsa’ or connection of the sense-organ with an 
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object due to the pre^occupied knowledge oE that object in the mind, 
though the object be not really present. 

The Nyaiyayikas challenge the validity of the argument put for- 
ward by the Prabhakaras that all knowledge in itself is true, for they 
hold that if there be certain imperfections or drawbacks or handicaps 
in the person, erroneous cognition, and never true knowledge, is 
bound to be the result. Diseases in the sense-organs or handicaps 
of too much of distance or proximity of the object do certainly origi- 
nate false knowledge; they do not only retard the origination of 
true knowledge as the Prabhakaras hold. The example of burnt-out 
cane-seeds and plantain-stalks is put forward by the Nyaiyayikas in 
this respect. 

We may here consider briefly two more important theories pre- 
valent in Indian Philosophy regarding error in cognition before pass- 
ing on to the theory propounded by the Advaita Vedantists and the 
criticism levelled by it against all the theories discussed above. The 
Visistadvaita school of Vedanta propounded by Ramanuja docs not 
recognise error in knowledge, for all knowledge, in itself, they say, 
is valid. The Prabhakara school of Mmiamsa docs not also recognise 
error in knowledge, but Ramanuja’s theory is something distinct, and 
it can be said, something unique, in the explanation of what he calls 
apparently false knowledge. He holds that every object of the uni- 
verse IS constituted by not one or two elements, but by all the five 
elements (‘pancabhutas’). He has expounded his famous theory with 
a very cogent logic based on the theory of ‘panclkarana’ described in 
the Upanisads. He argues that we call a thing by a particular name 
in respect of its having a major proportion of the elements of that 
kind, but it is equally true that other elements in small proportions 
are also present. The piece of nacre has a preponderating proportion 
of the element of nacre, but it has also a fragmentary proportion of 
the element of silver. Solar rays have an overwhelming proportion 
of the elment of heat, but also a very small proportion of the element 
of water. In mistaking one thing for the other, as in mistaking a 
piece of nacre for a piece of silver, or in mistaking solar rays on a 
desert for water (mirage), we perceive the elements of small proportions 
through personal defects or impersonal handicaps and designate the 
object as such. In doing so we do not perceive anything absolutely 
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non-existent (‘asatkhyativada*) or spatially non-existent (Buddhists, 
Nyaiyayikas etc.) but a really existent object which becomes promi- 
nent where it ought to be subdued. Erroneous cognition and true 
cognition have, according to Ramanuja, therefore, a difference in 
degree, not in kind ; for, this cognition of silver on nacre is relatively 
untrue in comparison with the cognition of true silver ; in the former 
case, our utility of silver is not served by the nacre which we run 
after, but in the latter it is. 

Some of the Sankhya teachers, the chief protagonist among whom 
is Vijnanabhiksu, propounds yet another theory of false knowledge. 
VijhanabhiksLi in liis well-known work, Sankhya-pravacana-bhasya, 
propounds his theory which is known as ‘sadasatkhyativada*. He 
holds that the silver, which we erroneously cognise, is both existent 
and non-existent (‘sadasat') • it is existent as such but non-existent 
as being perceived on nacre. The knowledge of silver as such is as 
much perfectly valid as the knowledge of nacre, in itself, is. Error 
in knowledge consists in perceiving through ‘dosas’ an object at a 
place where it ought not to have been seen ; the spatially non-exis- 
tent silver ought not to have been cognised on nacre, but then it is. 
It cannot also be said to be absolutely non-existent, for, as has been 
already said, it is both existent and non-existent (‘sadasat’). This 
theory of Vijnanabhiksu is known as ‘sadasatkhyativada’. 

The Advaita Vedantists propound a unique theory of erroneous 
cognition which is known as ‘anirvacanlyakhyativada’. They refute 
with greatest logical skill the theories of other schools and arrive at a 
conclusion which seems to be irrefutable. They hold that the silver 
which we wrongly perceive on a piece of narce is neither existent 
(‘sat’-existent in knowledge as the Buddhists hold, existent somewhere 
else as the Nyaiyayikas hold, existent as being perceived previously 
and recalled now as the Prabhakaras hold, or existent at the very 
same place at the same time as Ramanuja advocates), nor it is non- 
existent (‘asat* as the Madhyamikas and the Madhvas propound), 
nor both existent and non-existent (‘sadasat* as Vijnanabhiksu advo- 
cates) ; it is held to be different from all these alternatives and neither 
existent nor non-existent (‘sadasadvilaksana’ or ‘anirvacanlya). 

The Advaita Vedantists regard everything as super-imposed 
(‘adhyasta’) on Consciousness or Knowledge which alone is held true. 
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This metaphysic of theirs is responsible for their holding the view 
that everything is revealed by Consciousness on which it is held to 
be super-imposed. The modifications (‘vrttis’) of the mind (‘antali- 
karana’) arc so many sluice-gates for the revelation of Consciousness. 
Now in order to explain false knowledge, Advaita Vedantists, in 
consonace with this metaphysical stand, hold that in falsely perceiv- 
ing silver on nacre, the person having certain imperfections in his 
sense-organs (e.g., diseases in the eye) has a modification (‘vrtti’) in 
his mind when his eye is in contact with the thing in front of him. 
That mental modification is with regard to the thing lying in front 
and having brightness as its constituent, (hdamakara cakacakyakara 
ca antahkaranavrttih’). The Consciousness on which the thing is 
super-imposed is supposed to be reflected on this modification and 
what happens then is the unique explanation off red by this school. 
They hold that as Consciousness is the only real source of revelation 
of a thing, the Consciousness of the knower (‘pramatrcaitanya’) 
revealed through the ‘vrtti’ gets identified with the Consciousness on 
which the thing is super imposed (‘visayacaitanya’) and then the 
ignorance covering up the nacre creates the silver. Everything of the 
universe, according to the Advaita Vedantists, is the creation of igno- 
rance in the sense that it is super-imposed on Consciousness and has 
no independent existence. This piece of silver is also the creation of 
ignorance as it has no separate existence apart from the Consciousness 
(of nacre) on which it is falsely cognised. How does the silver come 
into perception when it is nit really present there? The Advaita 
Vedantists reply that as it is the creation of ignorance, it is raked up 
through the remembrance of silver due to the similitude of brightness 
on account of the imperfections (‘dosas’) of the seer. The silver is, 
therefore, according to them, the external creation of the sime value 
of internal ignorance, because it is as untrue as ignorance itself. 
This is known as ‘parinama’ of ignorance into the form of silver^. 
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If we go a little deeper we can say that not the Consciousness of the 
individual knower, but the All-pervading Consciousness (‘saksicaita- 
nya’) is the real background of this perception of the object of igno- 
rance®. This false knowledge is a single knowledge according to 
this view, for the true and the false objects of perception have become 
identical in erroneous cognition and hence their knowledcre is also 
one^ This is the theory of the Advaita Vedantlsts who hold that a 
false (‘mithya’) piece of silver is created out of ignorance and this is 
neither existent (for it does not really exist) nor non-existent (for it is 
perceived) ; this is what they call 'anirvacamyarajatotpattih*. This 
theory is therefore known as ‘anirvacanlyakhyativada’. 

As against the Prabhakara theory that absence of revelation 
(‘akhyati’) of difference is responsible for error, the Advaita Vedan- 
tists urge the following alternatives and show that no one is correct. 
They argue that ‘akhyati’ should mean either of the following: — 

Absence of ‘khyati’ ( ‘khyatyabhava’ ), difference from ‘khyati’ 
(‘khyatyanya'), antagonism to ‘khyati’ (‘khyativiruddha’). 

Now the first alternative is not correct, for, if absence of ‘khyati* 
of all sores can give rise to error, then in deep slumber (‘susupti*) 
errors will multiply ; and if absence of ‘khyati’ of some sorts is regard- 
ed as such, then it cannot account for error without too much of 
demand. If the second alternative is accepted, then it can mean either 
the cause of urging one desiring a thing to a different place or know- 
ledge of many objects, the difference of which is lost. The first sugges- 
tion fails, for, when an indifferent spectator is not urged towards a 
wrong place, or even if he is, an instantaneous negating knowledge 
arises, it cannot hold good. The second suggestion, too, has not very 
much force ; for, there is a clear cognition of difference in the two dis- 
tinctly expressed objects — ‘this’ (the substratum of illusion) and ‘silver’ 
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(the object of illusion). If it is argued that the knowledge of mutual 
difference and twoness (‘dvitva’) is real cognition of difference and 
here there is no such cognition inasmuch as oneness of the objects of 
knowledge prevails, then it can be urged that here also is such a 
cognition in that of the difference of ‘this’ and ‘silver’. Otherwise 
the form of knowledge should have been cither ‘this’ or ‘silver’. 
When the difference is cognised of two objects distinctly expressed, 
non-recognition of their difference cannot exist ; on the other hand, 
if the objects are not cognised, the question cannot arise at all. If 
the third alternative be taken into consideration, then it can be urged 
that the negating knowledge being in conflict with the former false 
knowledge, becomes false itself. Hence the Advaita Vedantists 
argue that absence of revelation of difference (‘akhyati’) is not respon- 
sible for error. The Prabhakara doctrine of the obliteration of some 
aspects of recollection (‘smrtipramosa’) cannot also be supported, for 
the ‘smaranabhimana’ (the quality of being recollected) which the 
Priibhakaras try to establish and which in their opinion is obliterated 
remains inexplicable. It is not included in pure recollection (‘smrti’), 
for when ‘smrti’ remains, ‘smaranabhimana’ cannot be obliterated. 
Nor can the vice versa be correct, for ‘smaranabhimana’ being gone, 
‘smrti’ cannot remain. Nor is it different from ‘smrti’, for then a 
totally different thing being gone, ‘smrti’ will not be debarred from 
originating its effects. Nor can a totally distinct thing as ‘smarana- 
bhimana’ be conceived. If it be argued by the Prabhakaras 
that previous experiences of space, time, ecc.^ along with the per- 
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ception of the object are ‘smaranabhimana’, and these are obliter.ited 
afterwards, then it can be said that even in true cognition, as 
remembrance of a previously cognised person (‘pracyabhijna’) as ‘This 
is he (whom I saw)’, previously experienced space, time etc., arc also 
perceived and not obliterated. Here also there is non-recognition 
of difference between ‘this’ and ‘he’. So there ceases to be any clear- 
cut distinction between the two kinds of cognition, in both of which 
‘smaranabhimana’ in the nature of previously cognised space, time 
etc., is present. Hence the Advaita Vedantists conclude that in 
recollection (‘smrti’) where an object is revealed, no other knowledge 
of any other thing exists, except that the particular object remains 
revealed as it was perceived. The knowledge of other things (as space, 
time etc.) is due to inference born out of the previous perception of 
the object of remembrance, for, when the object was perceived pre- 
viously, those things were also perceived and they are inferred in the 
recollection of the former afterwards. The knowledge of other things 
being mixed up afterwards with the pure recollection of the object 
accounts for false cognition of the object along with those other 
things; truly speaking, in recollection (‘smrti’) the pure object is 
recalled. This is the reply given by the Advaita Vedantists to the 
Prabhakaras in respect of the nature of ‘smrti’."’ 

What the Advaita Vedantists want to suggest is that the conten- 
tion of the Prabhakaras that knowledge should be either ‘pramana* 
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or ‘prama’ (validly born out of the right means such as sense-organs) 
or ‘smrti* (valid but born out of memory) is not true, for there is a 
third category of knowledge which is not valid, but false (‘bhranti- 
jnana’)/® This false knowledge cannot be explained, as the Prabha- 
karas do, by the admission of memory and non-recognition of some of 
its aspects when we see something different (silver) on something 
(nacre), but it is a pare and simple illusion, distinct from both.^^ 

The contention of the Prabhakaras that all knowledge is about real- 
ly existent things, there is no such thing as false knowledge, is seriously 
challenged by the Advaita Vedantists who hold that when we errone- 
ously cognise water (mirage) in place of solar rays on a desert, we do 
not surely have a valid, self-consistent knowledge. If we knew these 
rays as being non-water, our knowledge would have been valid. The 
knowledge of water seen in rivers etc., cannot also be consistently 
said to arise here, for then our knowledge should be about ‘water in 
the river’ and not of ‘water on the desert’. If it be urged that we 
forget the source of the water and attribute it to the desert, then the 
objection should be that we cannot still have the knowledge of ‘water 
on the desert’ except that of ‘only water’. These arguments will 
show that there is in these cases a clear indication of false cognition 
of something else in place of something.^^ Citsukha tersely, criticises 
the view of the Prabhakaras in a cryptic couplet. 
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The Advaita Vedantists criticise the Nyaya theory of ‘anyatha- 
khyati* by pointing out that the Nyaiyayikas cannot explain what is 
exactly meant by ‘anyathakhyati*. The Advaita Vedantists say that 
it may mean either knowledge (‘jnana’) of a different form, of a 
different object, or revelation (‘sphurana*) of an object as something 
different, or knowledge of an object transformed otherwise. All these 
alternatives cannot stand the test of logic. The first alternative is 
invalid, for, knowledge of a particular object should have that object 
as its ground and no other object. Here the object of knowledge is 
silver, but the substratum is nacre. If it be argued by the Nyaiyayi- 
kas that knowledge of a particular object can appear as different if 
it has the capability of being used differently, the reply should be 
that when the knowledge of a tiger or a serpent urges a frightened 
man to bring in a cudgel, the former knowledge is not surely capable 
of having the cudgel as its ground. Hence the conclusion is that 
the knowledge of an object has its ground in the same object, and 
in no other. If the second alternative mentioned above is accepted, 
it must be admitted that the Nyaiyayikas who recognise absolute 
difference between objects cannot account for connection between 
them, and hence that turns out to be a void. The third alternative also 
is invalid, inasmuch as transformation of the nacre into the silver is 
wholly impossible except without the recognition of an ignorance 
about the nacre as the Advaita Vedantists do.^"* 

The ‘jnanalaksanasannikarsa’ admitted by the Nyaiyayikas to 
explain the cognition of silver is repudiated by the Advaita Vedan- 
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tists by pointing out that if it be accepted, the whole range of inferen- 
tial knowledge falls to the ground ; for, in inference (as in infering 
fire by seeing smoke on a hill) we can say that the knowledge of fire 
is not inferentially born, but born out of such abnormal contact as 
‘jnanalaksanasannikarsa*. The Nyaiyayikas are the greatest protago- 
nists of inference and they will lay their axe at the root of their own 
tree. 

Against the Buddhist theory of ‘atmakhyati’, the Advaita Vedan- 
rists argue that the silver which is supposed to exist in knowledge 
should either be born on nacre, or not. If it is not, it cannot be the 
object of knowledge like the flower in the sky. If it is said to be 
born, then other factors like imperfections (‘dosas’) should be said to 
be responsible. Even then the revelation of silver remains inexpli- 
cable ; for, firstly, the cognition of silver produced by these imper- 
fections is prior to the silver which is supposed to exist on nacre, 
and hence can be said to be not relating to that object (i.e., silver); 
secondly, if another cognition not produced by these imperfections 
be held responsible for the existence of silver on nacre, then any such 
of innumerable cognitions can be regarded as such ; thirdly, the 
cognition produced by these imperfections is, nevertheless, born out 
of the silver previously cognised, and if the present silver is said to 
be produced by that cognition, it turns out to be as real as the form- 
erly perceived silver ; fourthly, if the cognition is not regarded as 
produced by a previously perceived silver, it cannot have silver as its 
object. Hence in this view the silver which is erroneously cognised 
remains uncognised in all respects. 

The list of critical arguments put forward by the Advaita Vedan- 
tists against the Prabhakaras, the Nyaiyayikas and the Buddhists may 
be given below. 
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Firstly, according to the three schools, there is a contradiction in 
perception (‘anubhavavirodha’) ; for, the Prabhakaras (‘akhyativadins*) 
regard the perception of silver as its recollection, the Nyaiyayikas 
(‘anyathakhyativadins’) regard a void connection between the substra- 
tum and the object of false knowledge and the silver lying in front 
as existing elsewhere, the Buddhists (‘atmakhyativadins’) regard what 
is perceived outside as being an internal object.'® 

Secondly, many unwarranted factors are recognised by the Prabha- 
karas and the Nyaiyayikas. The Prabhakaras have to recognise two 
pieces of knowledge (one of the nature of perception and the other that 
of memory), obliteration of some aspects of memory, non-recognition 
of difference due to this, final actions flowing out of such non-recogni- 
tion, and even existence of pre-natal memory. The Nyaiyayikas also 
have to admit the existence of an obj^ect lying elsewhere as lying before, 
the capability of sense-organs generating the knowledge of even previ- 
ously cognised and remote objects, the imperfections (‘dosas’) having 
such mysterious power and the existence of a void connection between 
objects. 

As against the theory of Ramanuja (‘satkhyativada’), it is argued 
by the Advaita Vedantists that his hypothesis of combination of all 

five elements in every object of the universe cannot satisfactorily 
explain why the element of the most predominant proportion (as that 

of nacre) is not perceived while the most fragmentary proportion of 
another object (i.c,, silver) is perceived. Ramanuja has, moreover, made 
a metaphysical deviation in explaining dream-experiences where he has 
invoked the power of God to account for such experiences which are 
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different from one person to another. His theory of dens ex machina 
cannot satisfy a philosophical attitude. 

The Madhyamika theory of *asatkhyativada’, which rests on its 
metaphysical hypothesis of absolute void ('sunya^ or ‘mahasunya’) is 
crippled when such a metaphysic is seen to be unsound; for, the ques- 
tions may arise; how far consistently we can imagine the connection 
of the universe with such ‘sunya* ? How can the universe originate 
from ‘sunya’, the ultimate principle ? If the universe is regarded as 
false, illusory, what is then the necessity of recognising such a ‘sunya*? 
These questions cannot be satisfactorily answered by the Madhya- 
mikas. 

Even if the Madhyamika metaphysic be accepted, a very serious 
charge is levelled by the Advaita Vedantists not only against their 
theory, but also against those of others who admit the revelation of an 
absolutely non-existent object, such as the Madhvas and the Vijnana- 
bhiksu school of Sahkhya (*sadasatkhyativada’). An absolutely non- 
existent object (‘asat’) can never come into cognition, for the know- 
ledge of castles in the air can never be a directly realised knowledge. 
Vijhanabhiksu has also admitted the silver to be partially non-existent 
for according to him it is both existent and non-existent. Hence his 
theory also is open to this serious charge. 

Conclusion 

We have seen before that the explanation offered by the Advaita 
Vedantists is the most logical one in the explanation of false know- 
ledge of silver on nacre. The silver is, according to them, ‘anir- 
vacaniya*. This term has also been the subject of much misunder- 
standing. ‘Anirvacanlya’ does not mean, as is ordinarily and cursorily 
explained, ‘not capable of being described.' It can be described, if not 
positively, by negative logic. It is neither existent (‘sat’) like the 
objects which exist as they are perceived; nor is it absolutely non- 
existent (‘asat’) like the flower in the sky, for, otherwise it could not 
have come into cognition. It is different from both (‘sadasadvilaksana’). 
This is the nature of a false object, an illusorily cognised thing. 
Falsity is the mark of an ‘anirvacanlya’ object, like silver. All the 
different theories must necessarily accept this position. ( 

In fine, we shall fail in doing justice to the exposition of this prob- 
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lem if wc do not criticise a very current view that the problem of 
‘khyativada’ can be exclusively divided and explained under five heads: 
(i) ‘atmakhyati*, (ii) ‘asatkhyati’, (iii) ‘akhyati’, (iv) ‘anyathakhyati’, 
(v) ‘anirvacanly akhyati*. There is a very well-known and prevalent 
couplet which so divides the different theories : 

li’' 

This seems to us to be a wholly erroneous view. The 
‘khyativadas*, to be scientifically classified, can only be discussed 
from four angles of vision and all these different theories and many 
others will be included in one or other of these. The object of 
illusion (viz., ‘silver’) can be cither existent (‘sat’) or non-existent 
(‘asat’), . or both existent and non-existent (‘sadasat*) or neither 
existent nor non-existent (‘sadasadvilaksana*); and then we can have 
four varieties of ‘khyativada’ : (i) SatkhyMivdda, (ii) Asatkhyati- 

vdda, (iii) Sadasatkhyativada^ (iv) SadasadvilaksanakhyMvdda, Thus 
the ‘atmakhyativada’ of the Buddhists is as much a variety of 
‘satkhyativada’ as the theory of Ramanuja is, for the former regards 
the silver as existent in knowledge. Thus the theory of the 
Nyaiyayikas who hold the silver existent somewhere else and that of the 
Prabhakaras who hold it equally existent in that it is recalled, are also 
tv> be included into ‘satkhyativada*. The theories of the Madhyami- 
kas and the Madhvas arc examples of ‘asatkhyativada, while the 
theory of Vijnanabhiksu is ‘sadasatkhyativada’. The theory of the 
Advaita Vedantists is ‘sadasadvilaksanakhyativada’ or ‘anirvacanlya- 
khyativada’ which we have seen to be the most logically consistent 
theory. Thus the commonly prevailing classification of the different 
theories of ‘khyativada ’, as indicated above, cannot stand the scrutiny 
of a scientific attitude which recognises the classification as we have 
pointed out. 


Bratindra Kumar Sengupta 



The Effect of OaDdella Invasions on Bengal 

There are two Khajuraho Epigraphs, viz.. No. 2 dated V.S. ioii‘ 
and No. 4 dated V. S. 1059®, which, while outlining the military 
expeditions of the Candella kings, Yasovarman and his son Dhahga- 
deva, refer to their invasions on several states in Eastern India, parti- 
cularly Bengal and Bihar. 

The Candcllas appear to have been very alert and watchful In 
their relations towards the Eastern States, as they apprehended their 
rulers would consolidate their power, if they get an opportunity, and 
that they might jeopardise the security of their own State. It was for 
this reason that Yasovarman and subsequently his son and successor, 
Dhahga are found to have regularly adopted a policy of crippling 
the resources of the East Indian rulers, in which respect they seem to 
have followed the Gurjara Pratiharas®. 

V. 23 of the Khajuraho Inscription of V. S. loii reads as follows 
krlddldtasi^sttiUtd Khdsavdldh Kosalah Kosdldnarn 
Nasyat Kasmtra-vtrah sithilita Mithilah kdtavan ‘Mdlavandm 
Sldat sdbadya Cedih Kurtitamsu martit samjvaro GHrjjardndm 

This verse claims that Yasovarman undertook a number of 
campaigns over a vast area in Northern India, from the Himalayas to 
Malava and from Kasmir to BengaP, There must be an element 
of exaggeration in this account, but the consensus of opinion among 

1 Efigrafhia Indtca, vol. I, p, 122-35. 

2 Ibid., vol. I, p. 

3 The Sagartal (Gwalior) IiTscription of Bhoja [ASL, 1903-4, pp. 277-82; EL, 
XVIII, pp. 99-114; bears testimony to his achievements in Bengal region as well 
as those of his predecessors, Vatsaraja and Nagabhata II. A number of inscrip- 
tions of Mahcndrapaloj, «on of Bhoja, fcimc) in Bihar and Bengal, also prove his 
authority in Hastern India. {Htstory of Bengal, Dacca University, vol. 1 , p. 175) 

4 Efigrafhia Indica, vol. 1 , pp. 126, 132. 

5 Ray, Dynasttc Htstory of Northern. India, vol. II, p. 675; Htstory of Bengal, 
vol.I, p. 132. 
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scholars is that Yasovarman must be credited with military successes 
in some regions, at least Bihar and Bengal. 

It is to be particularly noted that the military power of the Gaudas 
in the opinion of the prasastikara was so insignificant that it could be 
subdued as easily as a pleasure-creeper is cut down with the help 
of a sword. If this statement is to be believed, the military weakness 
of the Gauda rulers must have been one of the main factors respon- 
sible for their defeat. The decline of the Pala power at this stage is 
a well-known fact and is borne out by independent data®. 

The Khajuraho Inscription, by referring to the Gaudas, undoubt- 
edly meant the Palas. The Candella invasion took place before 
954 A. D. This was the time when Rajyapala (c. 908-40 A. D. ) 

and after him Gopala II (c. 940-60 A.D)^ occupied the Pala throne. 
They were admittedly weak rulers and were unable to retrieve the lost 
fortunes of their family, whose decline stvirted shortly after Devapala’s 
reign. 

As the history of the Palas show, there were different successful 
attempts made by these rulers to recover their lost power in the i oth 
and 1 1 th centuries. The recuperative power of the Palas could not 
be overlooked by the Candellas, who regarded them as their poten- 
tial enemy. This explains the reason why Yasovarman led his 
expedition against Gauda. In tact he was only following a line of 
action which is demanded by the recognition of a danger inherent in 
a political situation which had menacing potentialities. The Palas 
were the "prakrtyamitra" of the Candellas as described in the 
Arthasastra of Kautiliya,^ 

The reference in the Khajuraho inscription to Yasovarman’s 
attack on Gauda does not imply that any attempt was made by 
him to incorporate the dominion of the defeated Gauda king in his 
realm.® But it may be assumed that his expedition made the Pala 

6 DHNl., vol. I, pp. 303-4; HB,, vol. 1, pp. 125-30; B. C. Sen, Some 
Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengd, pp. 360-61. 

7 The Chronology of the Pala Kings, chap. VI, App. II (pp. 176-77) in 
History of Bengal vol. I (D.U.). 

8 R. Shamasastry’s Translation, p. 290, (Book VI, 260, Chap. II). 

9 The actual extent of the Candella dominions, as it stood during the reign 
of Dhanga, has been outlined in v, 45 of the Khajuraho Insc. No. 2 {EL, vol. I, 
p. 129). It extended from the river Yamuna in the north to the frontier of 
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power still weaker and less able to resist any attack. The confu- 
sion which the Gauda invasion created gave an opportunity to the 
Kambojas to capture north and western Bengal and to found a 
separate kingdom. 

The Dinajpur Raj Palace Pillar Inscription*^ refers to a Gauda 
king of Kamboja lineage (Kdmbojanvayaja'Gaudapati) , and the Irda 
Copper Plate Grant^^ mentions a line of Kamboja rulers (Kdmbojavath^ 
satilakdh) dominating considerable portions of West Bengal. The 
scholars are generally of the opinion that the Kamboja rule began 
from about the middle of the loth century A.D. The establish- 
ment of the Kamboja power seems to have been preceded by the 
invasion of Gauda by Yasovarman. Thus it appears that although 
the Candellas did not occupy Gauda, their invasion created a 
situation in which it was possible for another family to occupy the 
territory. 

The Bangad Grant of Mahipala*^, who re-occupied Gauda, says 
that those under whose possession this territory had remained had 
no real title to it, and were merely usurpers. The expression 
vilupta used in this connection clearly shows the complete loss of 
power of the Palas in this area. There is no indication in this 
passage to show that this loss was the culmination of any serious 
fight put up by the Palas against their enemy. The enemies’ victory 
seems to have been simply a case of usurpation {anadhikrta vilaptarn). 
The Palas with their army greatly impaired (as shown by the 
Khajuraho Record)*^, had been so much weakened by the Cande- 
llas, that they had no means of efficiently resisting this usurpation. 

The attention of the Candellas towards Bengal affairs was not 
withdrawn after the conclusion of Yasovarman’s successful military 
operations. While the Palas had been humiliated, the Kambojas, 

the Cedi countiy in the South, and fiom Kalahjara in the north or north-east 
U) Gopadii (mod. Gwalior) in the north-west. 

10 There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding the origin 
and identity of the Kamboja rulers, vide pp. 190-91 (App. V), Shap. VI. 
F-Jfstory of Bengal, vol. I. 

11 ]ASB., (N.S.) vol. VII, p. 619. 

12 Epi. Ind., VO*. XXII, pp. 150-59; vol. XXIV, p, 43 

13 JASB., vol. LX I p. 77; Epi. Ind.. vol. XIV, p. 324. 

14 No. 2, dated V.S. ion. 
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who replaced their rule in substantial parts of Bengal, were growing 
in power. The Kamboja rulers assumed all the imperial titles, viz., 
^^Paramesvara, Parama-bhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja*'^^'. It was 
therefore necessary for the Candellas to w^atch the rising power with 
due alertness, so that it might not be a source of danger to them in 
future. 

The next stage was reached when Dhanga led his expedition 
against West Bengal, as implied in V. 46 of the Khajuraho Inscription 
No. 4 dated in V.S. 1059, corresponding to 1002 A.D. It reads: — 
tvafn Kdnchnrpati vanitdIKd tvaih Amdhrddhlpa-strl f 
Kd tvaM Radhd-farivrta vadhuh jKd tvafn Angendra^patnl / 
Ityaldpdh samara-jayino yasya vairi priydndm / 

Kdrdgdre sajala-nayan'endtvardndm babhuvuh/ 

The expedition indicated in the verse against Radha must have 
taken place before 1000 A.D., i.e,, sometime between 954 and 
1002 A.D, The Kambojas were ruling in West Bengal, (Varddha- 
manabhukti, Dandabhukti mandala)^^ during this time. Hence if the 
Candellas actually invaded Radha under Dhanga, they must have 
come into contact with the Kambojas. It is noteworthy however 
that this inscription does not refer to Gauda. The Kambojas, on the 
other hand, actually ruled in Gauda, as the Dinajpur Inscription 
read with the Bangad Grant of MahTpala would definitely show. 
But the Candellas might have been contented merely with an 
invasion of Radha, which must have been an important centre of 
their power. 

Dhanga, like his predecessor Yasovarman, did not take any step 
to annex Radha to his dominion. The object of these foreign in- 
vasions seems to have been merely to weaken the ruling power, so 
that no attempt could be made by it to extend itself beyond certain 
limits. With the weakening of the Kambojas as a result of Dhanga*s 
invasion, the Palas found an opportunity to re-assert themselves and 
to re.conquer their lost territory. 

The Bangad Inscription shows that the recovery of North Bengal 
by MahTpala I must have been completed by the 9th year of his 

15 LI. 18-20. Irda Copper Plate. {EL, vol. XXII, p. 150 ff.). 

16 Efi. Ind.^ vol. I, p. 145. 

17 LI. 20-21. Irda Copper Plate. 
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reign, corresponding to about 998 A.D. When Rajendra Cola’s 
army invaded Bengal in about 1023 Uttara-Radha appears 

to have been included in his (Mahipala’s) dominion. It is quite 
possible that this part of West Bengal came into the possession of 
Mahipala after the Candella raid on West Bengal by Dhahga. 
Another part of West Bengal, Daksina-Radha (south-western part 
of Bengal between the Ajay and Damodar rivers), according to the 
Tirumalai Inscription^*’, was at this time under the rule of a Sura 
king, Ranasura. Thus the Kamboja authority collapsed in Varendri^^ 
and Radha, with the probable exception of Dandabhukti, where a 
prince called Dharmapala was ruling contemporaneously with those 
kings mentioned above, presuming that he represented the family of 
the Pala-Kambojn rulers, whose names are given in the Irda Copper 
Plate Grant. 


SisiR Kumar Mitra 


18 The Cojas. (K. A. Nilkantha Sastri) p. 247 fl. 

19 Tirumalai Rock Insciiption of Rajendra Coja I, Eft. Incl., vol. IX, p. 229. 
(Edited by Hultzsch). 

20 North Bengal; Vide Kavi Prasasti of the Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi 
which mentions “Varendri’ as ‘JiR^i'kabhfih’ of the Palas. It appears to be identi- 
cal with the ‘pitryam’ (paternal kingdom) of the Bangad Grant of Mahipala I 
(L. 24). 



MISCELLANY 


Padmaprabha Maladhari"^ 

Unlike his other works which have been commented upon by 
more than one writer, the Niyamasara of the great teacher Konda- 
kundacarya has yielded only one commentary named Tdtparyavrtti, 
The author of this commentary is Padmaprabha Maladhari. Padma- 
prabha gives practically no biographical details about himself and very 
few historical facts are known about him. In his learned paper on 
Padmaprabha Maladhari published in the Bombay University Journal^ 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye has gathered certain facts about this com- 
mentator from his work and assigned an approximate date to him 
with the help of a few inscriptions. Fortunately more clinching 
evidence is at our disposal now to trace the sphere of his activities and 
fix his date with precision. 

The epigraph^ incised on a pillar set up at the southern entrance 
into the village of Patasivarani, Madaksira taluk, Anantapur Dis- 
trict, Madras State, refers to the reign of the Western Calukya 
monarch Tribhuvanamalla Vlra-S5mesvara IV and introduces his 
feudatory Tribhuvanamalla Bhogadeva Cola Maharaja who was govern- 
ing the tract from his capital Hemjeru. Then comes the interesting 
description of the illustrious Jaina preceptor Padmaprabha Maladhari, 
which runs as follows 

“He was the favourite son (i.e., disciple) of the illustrious divine 
Viranandi Siddhantacakravarti. He was engrossed in the practices of 
self-restraint, religious observances and study, meditation and silence 
and was engaged in expounding the principles of the eight dgamas. 
He was an ocean of virtues sanctioned by the. scriptures. He was a 
centre of affection of the goddess of knowledge which is Syadvada. 

* This paper was contributed to the history section oi the AlMndia Oriental 
Conference, Lucknow, 1951. It is published here with the kind permission of 
the president. 

1 Arts and Law number, vol. IX, pt. 11 , 1942, September. 

2 South Indian Inscrifttons, vol. IX, pt. I, No. 278. 

3 The original . inscription is in Kannada. I have translated here only the 
relevant portions of the descriptive passage (lines 14-28), 
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He was immersed in contemplation of the supreme principle which 
is immutable, boundless and self-existent. Divested of the projected 
activities of the five senses, the only possession he held was his mortal 
frame ( paihcendriya-prasara^varjita-gatra-matra^parigraharum ). He 
never indulged in discussions that would hurt the feelings of others 
{parafldakara-carca-duraram). He was a conflagration to the forest 
of sins/* 

Now Padmaprabha Maladhari, the author of the commentary 
Tdtparyavrttiy as known from his work, was the disciple of Vira- 
nandi. Further, two characteristic epithets which seem to distinguish 
his personality are mentioned in his work. They are, (i) “one who 
was divested of the projections of the five senses’* (pancendriya- 
prasara-varjita) and (ii) “one whose only possession was his mortal 
frame” (gdtra-mdtra-parigrahay . We may note that these very 
epithets figure in the above description of Padmaprabha Maladhari in 
the inscription at Piltasivaram. From this it becomes clear that 
Padmaprabha Maladhari of the Patasivaram record must be identical 
with his namesake commentator of Tdtparyavrtti, 

The Patasivaram epigraph next gives the details of the date when 
Padmaprabha Maladhari breathed his last. As this part of the ins- 
cription IS composed in verse and the published text, construed as 
prose, contains a few flaws and lacunae. 1 cite here in full the text of 
this portion (lines 30-34) as restored with the help of the original 
impressions*. The verse in question which is in the Mahdsragdhard 
metre reads thus : 

Saka-varsarii sapta-kh-endu-ksiti 1 107 parimiti-Visvavasu- 

pranta-Phalgu- 1 

nnya-kanac-chuddha-Caturthi-tithi-yuta-Bharanl-Somavar- 

arddha-ratr-a- n 

dhika-nady-ekamtyadoju(l) nirmmala-mati-Malabhrrii(bhrn)- 

nama-Padmaprabham Pu- | 

staka-gaccham Mula-saiiigharii yatipati-nuta-desl-ganarii 

muktan-adarii w 


4 Bomb. Unt. Journ. (op. dt.), p. 100. 

5 As a member of the office of the Government Epigraphist for India, I had 

an easy access to the original impressions and my tlianks are due to the above 
authority for this. ^ 



Padmaprabha Maladhari 

This verse narrates the precise moment of the passing away of 
this illustrious teacher. It was 5 aka 1 107, Visvavasu, Phalguna su. 
4, Bharani, Monday, end of the first nadi after midnight.*^ This 
date corresponds to A.D. 1185, February 24, Monday. It may also 
be noted here that Padmaprabha Maladhari was a constituent of the 
Mula saihghi, Dcsi gana and Pustaka gaccha. 

Padmaprabha Maladhari deserves to be reckoned among the 
eminent teachers of the Jaina Law not only on account of his scholar- 
ship and poetic genius^ as judged from his commentary, but also for 
his other sterling virtues as revealed by the epigraph. The epigraph 
expatiates at length upon his rigorous detachment from material 
pursuits and on asceticism par-cxcellencc, and saintliness of a high 
order. Significant in the latter context is the specific description 
that he never indulged in discussions that would injure the feelings 
of others. Thus he was an angel as it were placed among the 
mortals ever exhorting more by his actions than by precepts the 
great truths of non violence and service to mankind. It is no wonder 
then that the poet who composed the record makes a touching 
reference to his departure from this world in the following simple 
phrases*, “plunged in penance, having lived and moved on this earth, 
a conflagration to the wild forest of sinfulness, the illustrious divine 
passed away!” 

Attracted by his pious life and selfless personality many a devout 
soul even from far-off places appears to have approached Padmaprabha 
Maladhari claiming him as his teacher. An inscription from 
Nitturu'** in the Gubbi taluk, Tumkur District, Mysore State, 
introduces a pious lady called Jainaihbika as a lay disciple of this 
teacher. The date of this epigraph has to be placed in 1219 A.D. 
corresponding to the cyclic year Pramadhi specified in it. It is quite 


6 The 5 aka year i's expressed both in chronogram and the numerical figure 
and the lattei has to be ignored while reciting the verse. 

7 He was more of a spiritual poet than of a commentator as shown by Dr. 
Upadhye. In this context we may note with interest his epithet sukan^ijana- 
faydja-mttra^ which means ‘the sun to the lotuses, the benevolent poets.’ 

8 The Kannada text reads thus : papatavhpavakamm-appa m^Padma^ 

prabha-Maladhari-ddvarH tapdnistharagi uadeyadi muktan-adam | 

9 Ep. Corn.^ vol. XII, Gubbi 8. 
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clear from the contents of the Patasivaram record discussed above that 
Padmaprabha was not alive at this time. 

Interesting is the manner in which Padmaprabha Maladhari is 
referred to in another inscription found in a Jaina temple on the hill 
at Nidugallu^^ in the Pavugada taluk of the same district. The object 
of the epigraph is to record the erection of a Jaina temple by a local 
chief named Gangeyana Mareya. But the inscription probing deeper 
into the history of the religious associations of the donor, narrates that 
he was initiated into the Jaina faith by Nemi-Pandita. Now this 
Nemi-Pandita, we are told, had attained the summum bonum of his 
life by serving at the feet of his master Padmaprabha Maladharideva, a 
veritable sage of perfection on the face of this earth {medinl-siddha). 
The additional information in this inscription in regard to Padmaprabha 
that he was the disciple of Viranandi Siddhanta-cakravarti and be- 
longed to the MCila sariigha, Desiya gana, Pustaka gaccha, Konda- 
kundanvaya and Vanada bali, unmistakably confirms his identity with 
the namesake of the Patasivaram epigraph. This inscription may be 
assigned to about 1232 A.D., that is to say, nearly two generations 
later than the age of Padmaprabha^ \ We may incidentally note the 
lineage Vanada bali of the monastic order attributed to Padmaprabha 
in the above inscription from Nidugallu. 


P. B. Desai 


10 Ibid., Pavugada 52. 

u Padmaprabha of TirthahalU 191 [Ep. Carn.^ voi. VIII) must be a different 
person as no grounds exist to suggest his identity with Padmaprabha Maladhari 
excepting the name. 



Small Pox Vaccine — Its Introduction under Wellesley* 

During the administration of Lord Wellesley vaccine inoculation 
was introduced for the first time. One Dr. Shoolbred was appointed 
the Superintendent General of Vaccine Inoculation. At different 
centres in the territory under the Company a regular staff was 


appointed and a centre of inoculation was established. 

The follow- 

ing was the establishment : 



The Superintendent General 

Rs. 

2oo/-p.m 

Four inoculating Brahmins at Rs. 8/- each 

Rs. 

32/- .. 

One Muhammadan inoculator 

Rs. 

8/- .. 

One peon to collect patients 

Rs. 

5/- 

One writer to assist in keeping the register 

Rs. 

•15/- 


The surgeon of the place was appointed the Subordinate Superin- 
tendent. 

From the beginning of the year 1805 regular efforts were made to 
propagate the new method. Mr. Shoolbred found difficulties in the 
way of propagating the new method and sought the intervention of 
the Supreme Government. He analysed difficulties in the following 
manner: (i) dislike of the people in general to innovation of every kind, 

(2) extreme apathy of their character which prevented their adopting 
any proposal which did not present to them immediate benefit, and 

(3) lastly the hostility of a class of men desirous of suppressing it 
from motives of private interest. He explained further the third 
cause thus; “There are persons employed in the inoculation of 
small pox, some of whom are brahmins and others of inferior castes; 
but all agreeing in this, that they omit no means to bring the new 
practice into discredit” (vide Home Public, 25th April, 1805). 
These men declared the vaccine as impure since it came from the cow. 
They also declared that vaccine was inefficacious and produced in 
evidence men who had been inoculated but had got eruptions. 
After proper enquiry, it was, however, found out that these cases were 
not of small pox but of chicken pox. Other interested persons hostile 
to this inoculation even circulated the story that these European 

* This paper has been based on original papers pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of Lord Wellesley preserved in the National Archives of India. 
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surgeons had not the welfare of the people at heart but they were 
interested in collecting drops of blood from Indian children. Bitter 
opponents of the new system were men who were following their own 
old method. 

In order to overcome difficulties the Governor General issued orders 
for the removal of obstacles and a plan was devised by which the 
existing Indian inoculators could be benefited personally. These 
inoculators were invited to watch how the new system worked. 
Public demonstration of two methods was organised in order to prove 
that the existing method did not give immunity to the people. The 
Government made efforts to secure the approval of these In Han ino- 
culators by making them sign a paper in which they all had to 
mention that the method was efficacious and was in no way prejudicial 
to religious beliefs (vide Home Public, 2 y*d March, 1805. No. 29). 

The experiment was tried thus. A number of Indian children 
were inoculated at the hospital. Panch Kouree and Rabat two sons 
of a muslim, washerman Kallu were inoculated in Calcutta with 
fresh small pox matter taken on the spot from a boy on the ninth 
day of the eruption in the natural way. These children were inocu- 
lated in each arm by Birdjoo Paul in the Bengali manner, and in each 
fore arm by Shoolbred in the English manner. But these children 
did not suffer as they had taken the vaccine inoculation earlier. On 
the first of March, 1805, Birdjoo Paul inoculated his own son 
Thakur Dass in the old manner with vaccine matter at the Bengali 
Hospital but he got the disease. Likewise several such experiments 
were demonstrated. 

In spite of these experiments not much success was achieved. The 
Governor General in a minute discussed this matter and considered the 
suggestions of one Dr. Buchanan tor the propagation of the method. 
Dr. Buchanan suggested that with a view to gain public support for 
these measures it might be advisable to consult the principal Hindu 
Law Officers together with some of the learned pundits in order to 
procure from them a declaration that the practice of vaccination was 
not contrary to Hindu Law and no person could be legally deprived 
of caste either for having performed or undergone the operation. 
The second suggestion of Dr. Buchanan was that of the Hindus 
who had considerable practice in the inoculation for small pox 
may be induced to relinquish their former profession and to 

1 1 
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adopt vaccination and they be granted pensions lor life. Two 
principal inoculators in Calcutta (one of whom employed six assis- 
tants and the other two assistants) expressed their readiness to under- 
take to do every thing in their power to help the Government on con- 
dition they received a monthly pension for life. Third proposal of 
Dr. Buchanan was that Hindus of rank and fortune should be indu- 
ced to have their children vaccinated and the Governor General should 
confer marks of distinction on such parents. The Governor General 
did not consider the proposal to refer the matter to the Law Officers 
and of conferring marks of distinction acceptable but accepted the 
other proposal of Dr. Buchanan. Accordingly Birdjoo Paul was 
ordered to receive Rs. i6/- for himself and Rs. lo/- for each of 
his six assistants and Joyadeb Acharjee to receive Rs. 12/- for him- 
self and Rs. 10/- for each of his assistants. They had to bind 
themselves to the promotion of the use of vaccination in the town 
of Calcutta. 

Gradually, however, prejudices were overcome, and men trained 
in the skill of giving vaccination were sent to other parts of the 
Presidency. Regular establishments were provided at different 
centres under the supervision of the surgeon of the place. District 
Judges and Officers were asked to report about the popularity of the 
measure ( Vide Home Public 4th Oct., 1805, No. 28-34 ). 
Apart from the humanitarian motive which actuated the introduction 
of this measure the Government Officers viewed it from another angle 
also. “From the great benefit to the human race with which vacci- 
nation has been attended for some time I had it in contemplation to 
submit to the consideration of Government for its introduction into 
this part of the Ceded Provinces.’’ Thus Archibald Seton, Agent 
to the Governor General at Bareilly, referred to the good effects of 
vaccination and the readiness with which the Rohillas took to it. He 
further wrote am induced by these circumstances to believe that 
the regular introduction of vaccination under the management of the 
surgeon of the station would be attended with great benefit to the 
inhabitants of this province, exclusive of which it would no doubt, 
be attended with the political advantage of making a most desirable 
impression upon their minds, by exhibiting a fresh proof of the 
humane and benevolent system of the British Government, and of 
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its imwearicd attention to the health and welfare of its native subjects 
(vide Home Public, 7th June, 1805, No 29) 

In a previous communication dated i8th March, 1805 
Seton had thus commented on the utility of the measure. “As this 
circumstance, exclusive of its more obvious beneficial consequences 
may eventually be the means of adding to the popularity of the 
British Government in these provinces, I take liberty to communicate 
it officially for the information of His Excellency.*' 

After having been thus approached Thomas Brown the Secretary 
to the Government addressed a letter dated 2qth August, 1805 to 
members of the Medical Board soliciting their opinion about the 
expediency of establishing a depot for vaccine inoculation at Bareilly. 
Members of the Medical Board agreed with the suggestion and a depot 
was established accordingly. 

We have thus seen in what circumstance the measure was intro- 
duced. Wc may note in this connection that a crude system of 
inoculation existed in the country and when the new method was 
introduced, there was hostility of those who used to inoculate accor- 
ding to the existing methods. There was religious prejudice amongst 
the Hindus also, Muslims in much larger numbers agreed to get 
themselves inoculated. We notice that apart from humane consi- 
derations the Officers of the Government of the East India Company 
were moved by political motives also in introducing this measure. 
They felt that the foundations of British rule could be strengthened 
by the introduction of such a measure. Such is the story of the 
introduction of an earlier scientific innovation amongst a population 
which was not used to such novel methods. 


O. P. Bhatnagar 



A Note on Raghunath Angria 


There are a few references to Raghunath Angria, son of Tulaji 
Angria, in the Foreign Department Political Consultation, 31 August 
1840,11011, preserved in the National Archives of India, New 
Delhi. 

The gaddi of Kolaba fell vacant after the death of the infant 
Kanhoji II on the 9th April 1840. Sambhaji Angria, a nephew 
of Babu Rao Angria, who usurped the state about 1797/98, 
was a claimant to the gaddi. While considering the respective claims 
of the different members of the Angria family, Mr. J. P. Willoughby, 
Secretary to the Bombay Government, in his memorandum of the 
2nd May 1840 observed, ‘‘According to Mr. Courtney’s account, the 
senior branch of Angria’s family became extinct many years ago, on 
the demise of Toolajee Angria. On referring however to Mr. 
Wathen’s genealogical table, it will be observed that Toolajee is there 
represented to have had a son named Ragoonath Angria, and who is 
stated to have been in Bombay, in 1821. This discrepancy^ rec]uires 
to be enquired into^, but to me it appears doubtful, in hethcr even 
admitting that this branch of the family has not become extinct, its 
representative can now possess any claim to the succession”.^ 

The relevant extract from the genealogical table made by Mr. 
Wathen, referred to by Mr. Willoughby, is given below : — 

Canojee Angria 

1 

r “ / . r ' j . ”1 

Manajee Angria Sukhojee Angria Sumbajee Angria Essajee Angria 
(dead) (dead) (dead) (dead) 

1 

Toolajee Angria (dead) 

Ragonath Angria 
(who was here last year) 

W. H. Wathen, Secretary and Translator, Bombay Country Corres- 
pondence Office, submitted the genealogical table along with his 

1 “Since this memorandum was written it has been ascertained that Ragoonath 
Angria is dead.” 

2 Pol. Cons., 31 Aug. 1840, no, ii. 
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meniorandum (relating to the affairs of the Kolaba State) on the 1 5th 
January 1822, when Kasi Bai, the widow of Babu Rao Angria, and 
“Futteh Singh”, who claimed to be a son of Kasi Bai, put their claims 
upon the Kolaba State after Babu Rao’s death in 1814. 

We know that after the Fort of Vijaydurg was stormed by Admiral 
Watson in 1756, Tulaji surrendered to Khandoji Mankar and was 
securely guarded by the Peshwa’s men. Tulaji remained a closely 
watched prisoner in the hands of the Peshwa along with his mother, 
wives and two sons, Raghuji and Sambhaji, confined in various forts 
from time to time. Tulaji*s sons escaped from their confinement in 
1 766 to Bombay but the British did not give them shelter in their 
settlement. Raghuji then went to Haidar Ali and remained there 
long. Tulaji died as a prisoner in Fort Wandan in 1786^. 

“Ragoonathji Angria”^, noticed by Dr. P. C. Gupta in the 
Bombay Government records, who called himself a son of ‘Toolaji 
Angria’ and wrote a letter on the 3rd August 1800 seeking British 
protection and offering his services in ai y hostile move against the 
“Poona Government”, was no other than ‘Ragoonath Angria^ men- 
tioned by the Bombay Secretary, Willoughby. And Dr. Sen very 
correctly thinks that ‘Ragoonathji Angria’ and ‘Raghunath of the 
Portuguese records’ arc one and the same person^. Even from this 
scrappy information, it is evident that Raghunath Angria was not 
unknown to the Bombay authorities as late as 1840 when his death 
'Was reported. It is very likely that further investigations among the 
Bomby Goveinment records may reveal more information about the 
activities of this branch of the Angria family. 

Upendra Nath Sarkar 


3 Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, voL II, pp. 347, 350. 

4 Sen, S. N., A Note on Raghunath ji Angria {Calcutta Review, April 194^)* 

5 Ibid, 



Food and Drink in Medieval India 


On the study of the medieval historical literature as also the 
numerous biographical notices of saints, one is struck by the cheap- 
ness of prices of food-stuffs in those times. Cloth seems to have 
been scarce and costly. Even a man of means could hardly afford 
to have good quality stuffs. But food was extremely cheap ; cheap 
not only in comparison with prices prevailing to-day or according to 
our standards, but its cheapness appeared as a wonderful thing to the 
contemporaries also. Thus Ziyauddln BaranI praises the cheapness of 
prices in his times, giving prices of various articles of food.^ Com- 
pared with these, the prices prevailing in the time of Firoz Tughlaq 
were not unfavourable. If some commodities were cheaper in the 
reign of Alauddin, some others were cheaper during the days of 
Firoz^. ‘Abdullah, author of T ankh-uDaudi, also bears witness to the 
extreme cheapness of prices of foodstuffs during the reign of the 
Ludls'*^. Most of the chronicles write with a bravado that prices of 
necessaries of life were quite cheap in their days. 

Foreigners, too, were struck by cheapness of prices in Medieval 
India. Khojandl has been cited in the Masdlik-ul-Absar as saying: 
“I and my three friends ate beef, bread and melted butter {ght) for 
one jUal in some places of Delhi till we were satisfied^. In Balban’s 
days baked bread used to be sold at two sers for a jltal''. Public 
bakeries and cook-houses seem to have been common^’. They were 
precursors of modern hotels but were certainly not liked or used by 
the Hindus. 

Arabic and Persian writers give interesting data about the cereals, 
fruits, vegetables etc. of those days. Wheat was commonly used but 

1 Baiani: Tarikh-i-Firdz Shahi, Bib. Incl. Text (hereafter refen ed to as 
Barani) p. 305. Elsewhere I have calculated to find that “a present day rupee 
would buy about two present day maunds of wheat in Alaiiddin’s time.” See my 
History of the Khaljis pp. 270-271. 

2 ‘ Atii : T^tkh-i-Ftrdz Shdht, 

3 Tartkh-i'Dducli, Bankipur Ms. Fol. 223-24. 

4 al-Qalqashindi : Suhhul A*sha, English translation by Otto Spies, Aligarh, 
(hereafter as Alqal) pp. 56-57. 

5 Favdidul Favdid by Hasan Sijzi> Urdu Trs., Lahore, (hereafter abbreviated 
as FF) p. 100. 

6 Barani, pp. 318-19. Also T^kh-i-Ddudt. 
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was “the dearest article^**, and barley is mentioned oftener in the 
hagiological literature. Other cereals were peas, lintels, mdshy 
lohiyd and sesame. Rice is said to be of as many kinds as twenty- 
one**. Wheat bread, baked {rott) or fried (p^n), was eaten with 
ddly meat and vegetable curries. Chapatls were cooked in tandurs^ y 
even now common in the Punjab, and open ovens {chulhd") common 
all over India. Other dishes were churned curd^®, khajiir^\ meat 
and meat soup (^dshy^, Pardthd^^ y halwd^'^ and hartsd^^ were 
common with the rich, khichrP^ and sattu^^ with the poor. Mus- 
lims were generally meat-eaters and mostly ate “the flesh of cow and 
goat though they have many sheep, because they have become 
accustomed to it.”^® A cow for slaughtering cost only one and a 
halt Tankah, while fowls, pigeons and other birds were sold very 
cheap. The Hindus as a rule were vegetarians. Of the vegetables 
mentioned are cucumber,^® pumpkin, various kinds of sdgy kareld 
(bitter gourd)*^^ turnip, carrot, asparagus, ginger, garden beet, onion, 
garlic, fennel and thyme“^. This certainly does not exhaust the list, 
but these have found specific mention. Vegetables were cooked and 
fried with various kinds of masalas and butter ; and as if the spices 
were not enough to ‘whip up the action of the stomach, a great 
number of pickles {achats) were used. Tamarind was commonly used 
and grown in abundance^**, A ’ ijdZ'i-Khtisravt of Amir ^usrau and 
Kitdhm Rahla of Ibn Battutah are full of references to these relishes 
without which Indian meals, then as now, are never complete. Pickle- 
were prepared from green mangoes as well as ginger and chillies.^* 

7 Mdsahkul Absar, Ellwt, vol. Ill, p. 583. 

8 Alqd, pp. 48-49. 9 FF., p. 174. 

10 Rdhatul Qtiluh by Nizaniuddin Auliya, Urdu Trs., Lahore (lieicafter 
referred to as i?Q.) p. 35. 

11 Satrul Auliya by Mir Khurd Uidu Trs., (hereafter as SA.) p. 273. 

12 p. 10. 13 pp. 173, 176. 

14 Baram, pp. 318-19; SA., p. 173; FF.. pp. 75, 89. 

15 Bar ant, p. 316; SA., pp. 173-176. , 

16 FF., p. 41. 17 SA., p. 226. 18 Alqal, p. 56. 

19 Barani, also M<asMik, Elliot, vol. Ill, p. 583. 20 Alqal, p. 49. 

22 Alqal, pp. 49, 50. 

21 SA., p. II 23 P- 50- 

24 See K. M. Ashraf: Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 282-3. 
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The desserts consisted of fresh fruit, dry fruit and sweets. Dry 
fruits were mostly imported and so were apples, grapes, pears and 
pomegranates.^^ Melons, green and yellow (turbuz and Waarbuza), 
were grown in abundance*^*’’. Orange, citron {tilrnf), lemon {llmiin), 
lime (/7m) and figs were also commonly known^^. Sugar-cane was 
grown in abundance and Ziyauddin BaranT writes the Indian word 
for it — fonda. Mango, then as now, was the most favourite fruit of 
India. Much praise is bestowed by Hasan Sijzl on the mango of 
Badayun.^* Sweet-meats were of many kinds, as many as sixty-five^®. 
Some names like reofu sugar-candy, samosas, and halwa^^ are familiar 
up to this day. 

Fresh water was the chief drink of the people. In summer season 
it was cooled in earthen jugs. Iced water was a rarity even for the 
Sultans'**. Sharbat, too, was in vogue. On festive occasioiis, or to 
celebrate some victory, the Sultans used to arrange for free distribution 
of sweets and sharbat among the people. Wine, prohibited by reli- 
gion and disapproved of by all, was drunk freely by those who had 
a ■ liking for it. Even an ‘AlauddTn, who undertook severe measures 
to prohibit wine, never gave it up himself; even a religious minded 
Fir5z had bottles hidden under his bed. But the after-dinner drink 
was only water. In this connection the statement of Shihabuddin is 
worth quoting. Writing of the days of Muhammad Tughlaq he says 
that “the smallest quantity of wine is not to be found either in shops 
or in private houses : so great is the Sultan’s aversion to it and so 
severe the punishments with which he visits its votaries. Besides, the 
inhabitants of India have little taste for wine and intoxicating drinks, 
but content themselves with betel, an agreeable drug, the use of which 
is permitted without the slightest objection'*^.” 

25 S/i., p, 313. al-Qalqa.shindi contradicts himself when at one place he says 
that grapes were produced in India in abundance (pp. 49-50) and at another place 
writes: “there are few gardens but no grapes.” (p. 28). 

Ibn Bataitah writes that the postal service was utilized for importing fruit. 
“And the fruits of Khurasan ” says he, “which arc much sought after in India, 
arc often conveyed by this means.” Elliot, vol. Ill, p. 588. 

26 Alqal, p. 49. 27 Ibid., p. 49. 

28 FF., p. 173. 29 Alqal, p. 50. 30 Bar ant, p. 318. 

31 Firoz Tughlaq is reported to have been able to get some ice when he went 
to the Sirmur hills. 32 Masalik, Elliot, vol. Ill, p. 381. 
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After completion of the meal th 2 l and lota were brought for wash- 
ing hands. Gram-flour seems to have been used for soap. Afterwards 
pan was served*^. It is interesting to note how old the institution 
of pan is. In medieval chronicles it is called by its Sanskrit name 
tambuF"^, It was used and liked by alP^. People used to take oath 
and promise their word of honour by accepting pdn'^^. 

Muslims used to dine together, often from the same plate, 
always on the same board [dastar Kh vdn). For this reason it was 
particularly necessary for a Muslim to possess good table manners. 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya gave a long discourse to his disciples about 
observing good manners while eating^^. Interdining facilitated 
arrangements for big dinners where a thousand people could eat, not 
only at the mansions of the nobles^®, but also in the khdnqdhs of the 
saints'^*’. The custom also certainly developed feelings of brotherhood 
and equality among the Muslims. 

The practice of interdining by Muslims was neither liked nor 
practised by the Hindus. Vidyapati mentions with contempt how 
Saiyyad and Faqir and women of easy virtue dined together'^^’. “I 
have seen,” says Alberunl, “Brahmans who allowed their relatives to 
eat with them from the same plate but most of them disapprove of 
this'^^*’ “Scrupulous care had to be observed in eating and drinking. 
Every Brahman was required to have his separate drinking vessel and 
eating utensils; if another man used them they were broken'^^.” In 
these circumstances interdining was out of the question. This practice 
of the Brahmans had permeated into other castes also and restrictions 
of interdining had become more than a fad. Brahmans generally did 
not eat meat, besides they avoided onion and garlic also^^. 

The cheapness of prices and the easy availability of food-stuffs had 
made people regard any waste in food as a matter of little consequence. 
The dining board was loaded with victuals irrespective of whether the 
guest could finish all the food. The number of dishes determined the 

33 FF., p. 168. 34 Barant, p. 182. Also FF., p. 168. 

35 For praise of betel see Amir tClmsrau : Deval Rani, Aligarh Text p. 50. 

36 As to Malik Chhajju in his revolt against Jalaluddin Khalji. Bar ant, p. 182. 

37 SA„ pp. 373-377. 38. C£- Barani, p. 116. 39 FQ., p. 9. 

40 Vidyapati: Ktrttlata, Indian Press, pp. 42-43. 

41 Albcruni's India, Cited in Habib: Indmn Culture and Social Life, p. 71. 

42 Ibid., p. 71. 43 Habib,, p. 72. 


IHQ., JUNE, 1952 
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measure of hospitality. The waste was, however, not so much real as 
apparent, because there were always a large number of domestics and 
menials to share the leavings. With the poor also there was no 
question of thrift in matters of food. They too were not only proverb- 
ially hospitable, but on occasions like marriage and festival, they 
wasted food recklessly. 

The diners possessed “huge appetites and greedy stomachs” A 
very curious custom amongst the Indians was to insist on the guest 
to partake more of food after he had eaten to satiety, and refusal 
by the guest was considered impolite. Science had not taught the 
people of Medieval India the advantages of a light nourishing diet, 
and they believed in stuffing themselves with savoury and rich vic- 
tuals. 


K. S. Lal 


44 Ashraf, p. 283. 



REVIEWS 


BaMLAR PAL-PARVAN by Chintaharan Chakravarti. Visva- 
vidyasamgraha No. 96. Visvabharati Granthalay. Calcutta 1359 B.S. 
(= 1952), The monograph gives in Bengali a critical account of the 
feasts and festivities of Bengal. It begins with an analysis of the prin- 
ciples that seem to have contributed to the origin of these festivals. 
Some of the festivities are meant to greet the seasons, some are occa- 
sioned by the new harvests developing often into cake-festivals. Very 
popular are the festivals held in connection with different sacraments for 
one’s children and entertainments for one’s kith and kin. Welfare of 
the society appears to have been the aim of a good many festivities. 
Lastly, there are religious services and other rites observed to prevent 
and remove various ailments of an individual as also of the commu- 
nity. According to orthodox classification, there are three classes of 
festivities — Vcdic, Puranic and Tantrlc. Besides funeral rites and 
Brahmaiiic sacraments, no Vedic ritual is to-day in vogue in Bengal, 
though a number of Vedic Mantras is used in connection with some 
of the non- Vedic rites. Puranic and Tantric festivities consist mainly 
of periodical festive worship of different deities — Vaisnavite, Saivaite, 
Sakta and other. Some of these festivities enjoy wide, in cases, all- 
India celebrity, while many have only a restricted regional popularity. 
Some of them arc very old, mentioned in the Smrti digests dating 
even from the iith-i2th centuries, while others arc of unknown age 
or of a later period. 

We have in this booklet a comprehensive treatment of the 
festivities observed in Bengal. Accounts of a number of them so far 
available are scattered in different journals, not unoften inaccessible. 
The monograph will be welcome to all who are interested in the reli- 
gious and cultural life of the people. It will be superflous to emphasise 
the necessity of compiling similar accounts of festivities from other 
parts of the country which will facilitate the preparation of a consoli- 
dated work for the whole of India. 


Durgamohan Bhattacharyya 
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HIUEN TSANG (in Bengali), by Satyendra Kumar Basu, publish- 
ed by the Visvabharatl Granthalaya, 2 Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta ; pp. 1 47 + several illustrations and two maps. 

This monograph on Hiuen Tsang by Sri Satyendra Kumar Basu 
is neither a running translation o£ the pilgrim’s Records, nor a 
summary o£ the same. In Bengali the former class is already represen- 
ted by a volume in the late Jogendra Nath Samaddar’s Samasdmayika 
Bhdrata senes, while a good summary o£ the pilgrim’s itinerary occurs 
in the Prdclna Bhdrata by the late Ramaprana Gupta. The present 
monograph, however, differs from these two in being an account 
of both the life and travels, from and to China, of Hiuen Tsang in 
several chapters arranged, more or less, chronologically and admitting 
of an intermingling with the author’s own observations. 

The result is that for a popular reading it shall have a good 
appeal. The author himself also has no pretension as to his treatise 
being purported for the advanced students of Indology. 

The chapters successivclj are : The beginning of the sojourn from 
China towards India ; Hami-Turfan-Kuca ; TientsaivSamarkhand- 
Tukhara ; a general description of India ; Gandhara^Udyana-Taxila ; 
from Kasmir to Kanauj ; Ayodhya-Prayaga-Kausambi ; Buddhist 
sacred land ; Nalanda ; Bengal and Kamarupa ; the Deccan ; at 
Nalanda again ; Harsavardhana ; return journey ; in his native land 
and the remainder of the pilgrim’s life. 

Notes, both in the body and at foot of the text, have, save in 
several cases, added to the merit of the monograph. But the author’s 
observations are interspersed in the paragraphs in a way as rendering 
it difficult for a general reader, in many places, to distinguish them 
from the pilgrim’s statements. The author, however, tells his story 
in a pleasing language. 

Printing and illustrations are happy. 


N. N. Das Gupta 
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Journal of the Oriental Institute M. S. University Baroda, vol. 1, no. 4 

Nilmadhav Sen. — Syntax of Tenses in the Rdmayana 

Adris BanerIi. — Origins of Jain Practices. Several literary and 
archaeological data have been cited to establish the existence of 
pre-Vedic elements in Jainism in respect of the institutions and 
practices like Sramanism, the practice of yoga and the cult of 
nudity. 

M. Govind Pm.-- D ate of Buddha's Parinirvdna, Asoka’s Minor 
Rock Edict I in which the number 256 occurs as indicative of the 
bygone years of Buddha’s decease is known to have been set up 
between 248 and 240 B.C. So, it follows that the parinirvdna 
took place at a time between 504 and 496 B.C. Evidence coming 
from some Burmese sources shows that Buddha passed away on 
Wednesday the full-moon day of Vaisakha, under the constella- 
tion Visakha. A coincidence of the month, day and constellation 
mentioned in these sources is found on the 15th April of 501 
B.C. 

E. C. DivanJi — Karmayoga Tradition, The tradition of the origin 
and transmission of the Karmayoga doctrine amongst the Ksatriyas 
as referred to in the Bhagavadglta has the corroboration from 
Puranic and Vedic literature. The tradition had become inter- 
rupted sometimes before i 500 B.C. So, some Ksatriya princess 
had to take instructions from Brahmana sages in later days. 

J. T. Parikh. — Orthodox Tradition about the Origin of the Sanskrit . 
Drama, Here is given in detail the story in the Ndtyasdstra 
about the origin of dramatic performance. At the request of the 
gods, Brahma created the drama consisting of dialogues, songs, 
actions and display of feelings. Subsequently, he had to order 
the construction of a Ndtya-grha, Mimicry formed the first stage 
of the performance, and then dancing was introduced in it. The 
Amrtamanthana and Tripuraddha were the two dramas first 
staged. 
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J. J. PANDYA, — Kalidasa^ s Indebtedness to Valmtki, 

B. SuBBA Rao, — Age of Kalidasa, The condition of the society in 
Kalidasa’s time as evidenced in the Malavikagnimitra has been 
discussed under the following heads : Dramas and the Stage. 
Horticulture, Architecture, Sculpture, Amusement, Customs 
and Manners. 

C Sidelights on the Life-time Sandalwood Image of 
Mahavtra, A sandalwood image of MahavTra traditionally 
believed to have been carved in his life-time is worshipped as 
Jlvanta or Jlvitasvami, The conception of the Jlvantasvaml is 
conjectured to have ‘a bearing on the evolution of the concept of 
a Bodhisattva or a Buddha image.’ 

Journal of Oriental Research, vo). XIX, pt. III. 

T. N. Ramachandran. — Historic India and her Temples, Temples 
of India, both rock-cut and structural, are manifestations of the 
great religious urge of the people. Some of them — ■ small monu- 
ments and big edifices — built by Hindus, Jains and Buddhists have 
been briefly described and their significance discussed in this 
paper. 

— , — Indian Bronzes, Some of the bronze statuettes and images 
belonging to the different periods of Indian history and represent- 
ing different cults of the land form the subject-matter of the 
discussion here. 

K. R. Venkataraman and K. R. Srinivasan. — The Udayendiram 
Plates of Nandivarman II, A new study of the place-names 
occurring in the inscription. 

Y. Mahalinga Sastri. — Murdri as a Poet, This is an appreciation 
of the poetic skill of the author of the drama Anarghardghava, 

Sachchidananda Bhattacharya. — Sanskrit Manuscripts m the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies and Narayani 
Handique Research Institute at Gauhatiy Assam, 

Adris BanerJi. — Game Preserves in Ancient India, Certain forest 
areas in Sarnath, Rajgir, Grdhrakuta and Kosala are cited to have 
been declared game preserves where the killing of animals and 
birds were prohibited in ancient times. 

V. Raghavan. — Chronological Notes: Kaiyata and Dhananjaya, 
A quotation by Ruyyaka from Kaiyata helps the writer to assign 
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1150 A.C. as the tower limit to Kaiyata’s date. As Bhoja in 
his Srhgarafrakasa refers to the Raghavafandavlya of Dhananjaya 
the latter cannot be later than the middle of the i ith century. 

Journal of the Uttar Pradesh Historical Society. 

vol. XXIIl, parts 1 — 2 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy.— T/^ e- Technique and Theory of Indian 
Painting. The encyclopsedic work Ahhilasitdrthacintdmani 
compiled by Somesvara in the 12th century includes a section on 
painting. The relevant Sanskrit text in 55 slokas has been repro- 
duced here with English Translation and elaborate Notes. 

V. S. Agrawala. — Catalogue of the Mathura Museum. The anti- 
quarian objects described in the paper arc I. Jaina Tirthamkara 
Images : (a) Dated Images of the Kusana Period, (b) Undated 
Kusana Images, inscribed and uninscribed. (c) Tirthamkara 
Images of the Gupta Period, (d) Tlrthanikara Images of the 
Medieval Period, (e) Miscellaneous Jaina Images, (f) Ayaga- 
patas. II. Kusana Royal Statues. III. Miscellaneous Images. IV, 
Female figures. V, Miscellaneous fragmentary figures. VI. Bas- 
Reliefs : (a) Scenes of Buddha’s Life, (b) Decorative Bas-reliefs. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala. — Some Foreign Words in Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature. A number of words preserved in the Sanskrit language 
can be explained in the light of the related foreign words, provid- 
ing thereby evidence of cultural relationship between ancient India 
and abroad. The following words occurring in Vcdic and post- 
Vedic literature have been discussed in the paper with reference to 
their sources : taimata, aligi-vilagi, urugula, helayah-helayah, 
jfiruka ( = ziggurut), karsapana, jabala, haibihila, kantha, stava- 
raka, pinga. 

Adris BanerJi, — Traces of Jainism in Bengal. Besides literary 
references to the Jaina activities in the Pracyadesa, epigraphic 
records, archaeological ruins and fragmentary images found in 
Bengal or in its neighbourhood demonstrate the great influence 
Jainism exercised over Eastern India in ancient times. 

Parmeshwari Lal Gupta. — The Yaudheyas. Coins of different 
types and different times, belonging to the Yaudheya Republic 
have been found in a vast area extending between the Satadru and 
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the Yamuna. The Yaudheyas appear to have migrated from time 
to time from one place to another in the extensive regions of the 
eastern Pan jab. 

Lalit Mohan Garg. — Navadevakula, The historical importance 

of the ancient site of Navadevakiila (Newal) in the Unao district 
of U. P. is pointed out. 

V. S. Agrawala. — Kalidasa and Sanskrit Buddhism, Ideas, ima- 
gery, expressions and literary motifs contained in the contemporary 
literature of Sanskrit Buddhism are also found in the works of 
Kalidasa. 

— . — A New Gupta Temple at Dara in Malwa, 

Krishna Deva and V. S. Agrawala. — The Stone Temple at 
Nalanda. 

S. C, Upadhyaya. — A Fourteenth Century Brass Image of liajnl, a 
consort of Surya, 

M. R. MaJmudar . — Treatment of Goddesses in Jaina and Brahma- 
nical I^ictorial Art. 

Ram Kumar Dikshit. — Land-grants of the Chandella Kings, 

Poona Orientalist^ vol. XV, nos. 1>4 

Taponath Chakravarti. — Some Flora mentioned in the Early Medi- 
cal Literature of Bengal and some popular Taboos about the use 
of certain Fruits and Vegetables. The account of several plants 
recorded here is mainly based on information given in a medical 
treatise called Cakradattasarngraha or Cikitsasarngraha compiled 
by Cakrapanidatta, a physician author of Bengal in the 12th 
century. 

Narendra Nath Chaudhuri. — Mother Goddess Durga. 

P. K. Code. — Pdkarnava, an Anonymous Medical Work and its 
Date — between A.D. 16^0 and 1800. 

H. L. Hariyappa. — Vedic Legends*. A Critical Review. Legends 
often intended to serve didactic purposes are also important for 
social and religious history. They inculcate ideas that arc good 
for the well-being of the society and they also reflect ethical weak- 
ness that is found inherent in mankind. 

Sadashiva L. Katre. — An Earlier Terminus ad quern for the Date 
of Nandapandita's Srdddha-kalpalatd — sarnvat 16^1 = /5S5 A.C. 
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K. Krishnamoorthy. — The Conceftion of Personality in the Caraka- 
sarnhitd and the Concept of Prajndparadha. Caraka in his famous 
medical treatise has prescribed modes of conduct for an ideal 
citizen. He has recognised Prajndparddha (abuse of intellect) to 
be the cause of many a human ills. 

P. N. PuSHP. — Kashmir's Contribution to Sanskrit Poetry. A 
galaxy of great poets had adorned the land of Kashmir many of 
whose works are no more in existence. But what has survived is 
not inconsiderable. 

U. Venkatakrishna Rao. — Bhdsas Rama-dramas. 

M. Yamunacharya. — The Human Personality and its Destiny accor- 
ding to Visistadvaita. 

SiVAPRASAD Bhattacharya. — A Passage in the Kausltaki Brdhmano- 
panisad (i. 2-6). The extract containing the knotty passage of 
the Upanisad has been fully explained. 

K. Biswas. — Note on the Cactus Plants of India. 

— . — The life and work of Vidyaranya (Miidhava) 

is depicted in Sanskrit verses divided into 14 sections. 
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Ancient Indian Geography 

The subject of ancient Indian geography is richly documented in 
the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literatures as well as the writings of the 
Greek, Chinese and Arab geographers. The information relating to 
the several aspects of geographical science like physical, political and 
commercial geography is indeed so vast that the subject merits a 
research dissertation planned on special lines. The original sources 
are in many languages, Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Greek, Latin, Chinese, 
Arabic, Persian, ancient Pahlavi, Avesta and the Indian regional 
languages. By patient gleaning of scattered information from innu- 
merable sources and piecing the results together, it may be expected 
that a rich picture of Indian geographical knowledge would become 
available. A hundred years of Indian historical studies have remained 
without a proportionate advance in the knowledge of ancient Indian 
geography. 

It is worth while to record here in a clarified manner the sources 
on this subject from the earliest times : 

r. Vedic geography as depicted in the four Vcdic Samhitas, 
especially the Rgveda, which acquaints us with the geography of 
north-western India about the beginning of the second millcnium B.C. 
References to Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvatl and the rivers of the Punjab, 
especially to the Susoma or Sohan, a tributary of the Indus, to Marud- 
vrdha, modern Maruvardhan flowing through Kashtawar in Kashmir, 
and to Suvastu, modern Swat, are important landmarks of Vedic 
geography. Equally interesting is the mention of such names as 
Kamboja (ancient Pamir). Balhlka (Balkh or Bactria), Mujavanta 
(modern Munjan lying to the south of Oxus) and Gandhara. These 
names tie down the Vcdic hymns to a specific part of the country and 
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give them a reality as nothing else docs, for the geographical tradition 
in the form of place-names is most tenacious and almost indestructible. 
Such names as Kubha (Kabul), Gomatl (Gomal), Krumu (Kurram), 
Yavyavatl (Jhob), Bhalana (Bclan), Pakthana (Pakhtoon), Trikakut 
(Sulaiman mountain which was the source of the famous salve known 
both in ancient and modern times), — are also unmistakable landmarks 
of Vedic geography, pointing to the area of extension of those peoples. 
The later Vedic literature including the secondary Sariihitas, Brahma- 
nas, Upanisadas, Sutras and Pratisakhyas, is also rich in place-names 
and some of the 'mportant routes like the one from Gandhara to Kuru- 
Pahcala are mentioned there. Le geographic et ethnographic Vedi- 
que by Saint Martin was an excellent pioneer work, but an exhaustive 
study of Vedic geography as the firm basis of early Indian historical 
studies is needed. 

2. Epics: Ramayana Mahabharata. In the Ramayana 
route of Rama’s exile and of Vasistha’s messengers to Bharata in the 
Kekaya country (Salt range) require clarification. Prof, Pargiter 
devoted a special article to the geography of Rama’s exile, but the 
subject merits a fresh approach. The routes of the monkey army sent 
in quest of Sita in the four directions, although preserving an impor- 
tant geographical document, seem to be a later addition made some 
time in the Gupta period when Indonesian geography of Yavadvipa 
(Java) and Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra) became a vital reality (or Indian 
navigators. 

The Mahabharata is the richest single source of ancient geography 
preserved in Sanskrit and old literature. Its most important chapters 
are those relating to Bhuvanakosa (Bhismaparva, ch. 9), Tirthayatra 
(Vanaparva, chs, 80-88 and 89-153 describing the pilgrimage of 
Dhaumya and of Yudhisthira respectively, being a shorter and a 
longer version of a religious itinerary round the country), Pandava- 
digvijaya or conquest of the four regions, and the Upayana-parva 
(Sabhaparva, chs. 25-32 and chs. 51-52), which incidentally provides 
a unique record of ancient economic geography with respect to the 
manufactured articles peculiar to each country. Apart from this 
material the Mahabharata is a vast encyclopedia of geographical infor- 
mation of inestimable value. The epic information (Bhismaparva, 
ch. 1 1) about the original homeland of the Sakas (Scythians) and 
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Rsikas (Yue-chi) in Central Asia iiicluding a number of old place- 
name is almost as important as that given by Herodotus and is of a 
kindred nature, pointing to its compilation some time about the fifth 
century B.C, when the Sakas still occupied the highlands of the Oxus 
and Central Asia. 

3, Puranas. The mass of literature under this name treats the 
Bhuvanakosa or traditional account of ancient geography, Tlrthas or 
culture centres which were marked out during the course of Aryan 
colonisation of the country as sacred spots or focal points of diffusion 
and congregation; Sthala-mahaimyas (specific descriptions of local 
topograph)’ in much greater detail), and hundreds of special topics 
bearing on Indian geography. The time range of Puranic compila- 
tion extends over about two thousand years and this literature 
undoubtedly preserves a unique record of the slow and steady process 
of land-settlement or “land taking,’* a cultural process of the highest 
sanctity by which the original ancestors planted themselves on land 
as ‘children of the soil’ and became welded and fused from epoch to 
epoch in an indivisible nationhood. The Purfinas present the only 
record of the cultural unity that India achieved through the ages of 
which each stage was unfolded against a definite geographical back- 
ground in the extensive river valleys, plains, mountains and forests 
of India. Pargiter’s edition of the Markandeya Putana testifies to 
the richness of Puranic geography^ of which the vast material still 
remains unworked. Dr. B, C. Law and Dr. D. C. Sircar have also made 
considerable contributions to the clarification of the Bhuvanakosa 
portions relating to the countries, mountains and rivers of India. 

4. Panini’s Astadhyayl and grammatical literature. Panini 
in his sHtras presents a rich picture of Indian geography discussed in 
my paper on “Geographical Data in the Astadhyayl (Jotdrnal of the 
U.P. Historical Society, vol. XVI, pt. I, pp. 1 1'-57). The material 
in the Ganapatha consists of important lists of place-names and tribal 
names comprising about a thousind items. This material is only 
matched in importance and richness of recording by the information 
in the writings of the classical geographers of India. A comparative 
study of the two sources is likely to yield important results for the 
geography of the formative period of Indian history (B. C. 500- 
first ^century A.D.) The Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali and the 
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have preserved in their own way a mass ol evidence unknown from 
any other source, 

5. Buddhist literature. Geographical evidence in the Pali Trpi- 
uka and its commentaries is available in the admirable Dictionary of 
Pali Proper Names by Dr, Malalasekera. More important are the 
routes of Buddha’s itinerary and those of his disciples both through 
north India and Gandhara. We may also mention under the topic 
of Buddhist sources the Sanskritic texts of Buddhism compiled mostly 
between the first and the fifth century A.D., which although belong- 
ing to an altogether different epoch furnish highly important material 
relating to international routes connecting India with the adjacent 
countries and also Greater India. Prof. Paul Pelliot contributed an 
article of almost classical importance for the geography cf Further 
India entitled ‘Two Itineraries between China and India’ {BEFEO, 
1904, pp. 2i8ff.). Mons. Przyluski has contributed a detailed 
account of North-West India according to the Vinaya of Mula-Sarvas- 
tivadins and connected texts {Journal Asiatique, 1914, pp. 493-568). 
Dr. Sylvain Levi also made brilliant contributions to the geography of 
the Indian Archipelago {Journal Asiatique, 1921, pp. 332(1,) and 
to the geographical material of the Brhatkathd and the Mahaniddesa. 
His monograph on the geographical contents of the Mahdmdyurl 
(JA., 1915) is a model of critical investigation of sources often 
discarded as valueless. It was presented by me in an English render- 
ing for Indian readers {Journal of the 17 . P, Historical Society, vol. 
XV, pt. II, pp. 24-52). Dr, P. C. Bagchi, Coedes (The Kingdom 
of Srivijaya, BEFEO, XVIII, 6, pp. i9ff), Pelliot and Moens have 
written important papers based on Sanskrit and Chinese Buddhist 
sources of Indian geography. 

6. Cliinese Tripitakas. The vast body of this literature com- 
prising about 2000 texts rendered into Chinese is still a sealed book, 
but many secular texts including some on Indian geography are pre- 
served there. The Fan^Fan-Yu a geographical dictionary with Sans- 
krit and Chinese names in parallel columns published by D. Raghuvira 
is an instance of what may be expected. Even maps of old land- 
routes between India and China are preserved in the Chinese Tripi- 
takas, as Dr. Bagchi kindly showed to me once. 

y. Tibetan Buddhism. A large number of Sanskrit texts arc 
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preserved in Tibetan translations of the Tanjur and Kanjur collections, 
and Indian geography like other aspects of Indian culture is sure to 
benefit from an examination of these works. 

8. Chinese travellers. Fa-hien, Yuan-Chwang, I-Tsing, Sung- 
Yun are classical names whose accounts of travels between China and 
India are priceless treasures as sources of Indian history and culture, 
and none the less of geography. The overland route from India to 
China through Afghanistan and Central Asia as may be mapped in 
the footsteps of the pilgrim Yuan-Chwang is a marval of human 
effort in forging international contacts under conditions of the utmost 
difficulty and risk. Beal, Watters and last of all Archer Walley in 
his latest book *The Real Tripitaka and other Pieces' which is a report 
on the travel of the Master of the Law, Dharmacarya Moksacarya 
Yuan-Chwang compiled from several sources, have made capital 
contributions to Indian geographical study through concentrated work 
on the Yuan-Chwang Saga. The importance of this Chinese source 
besides its accurate observation and truthful recording lies in the fact 
that its date is known with certainty as in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D, It provides corroborative evidence to Sanskritic sources 
of about the same period, e.g. the geographical chapters in the 
Brhatsaikl itd of Varahamihira, 

9. Classical Geographers of India, who accompanied Alexander 
and followed in his train for a period of more than five centuries have 
left a vast body of literature, a class by itself, which is one of the 
richest sources of Indian economic, commercial and political geography. 
Ptolemy and Periplus treat of Indian geography frankly as a science, 
presenting a systematic treatment of high value. Jerini in his researches 
on Ptolemy’s geography of eastern Asia and Prof. Renou in his new 
edition of Ptolemy’s geography, and Schoff in his Periplus have done 
great service to Indian geographical studies. But the pioneer contri- 
bution of a monumental nature still unsurpassed, we owe to the 
labours of Prof, McCrindle whose six volumes of the classical 
sources of Indian geography are a valuable mine of knowledge about 
India. 

10. Old Iranian sources. The inscriptions of Darius the Great, 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts and inscriptions also contribute an 
important chapter to the ancient geography of India, especially that 
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relating to the North-West. Shri J. ). Modi has thrown welcome 
light on these sources in his writings. 

11. Jain sources. The Jain canonical texts or the Ahga literature 
with its commentaries, the subsequent Jain writings and the Apa.. 
bhramsa literature together with the Prabandhas or historical essays 
which were a special literary feature of the medieval Jain authors, all 
these constitute a very important source of Indian geography. The 
material lies practically unworked upto now. There is also some 
literature on Tirtha-yatras to the sacred places of the Jainas both in 
north and south India, of which none has been properly published. 
Similarly the Duta-kavyas following the model of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta treat of certain routes along which the messengers are supposed 
to travel across the length and breadth of the country. About seventy 
of these Saindesa poems are known, of which the geographical study 
would repay the labours of any scholar. The colophons of Jain 
manuscri^ ts both of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhraiiisa are also replete 
with geographical information, as even a casual perusal of the Jain^ 
Pustaka-Prasasti-Sangraha by Muni Jina Vijaya will show. 

12. Sanskrit literatHre. The works of Kalidasa, Bana, Raja- 
sekhara, Varahamihira, Kalhnna and a host of other important authors 
furnish geographical material of the first-rate value. The fourth and 
the thirteenth cantos of Raghuvamsa may be regarded as one of the 
most Important chapters of ancient Indian geography, keeping in view 
a survey of the entire sub-continent and its adjacent countries in the 
Gupta age. Varahamihira (6th century A.D.) deals in detail with 
the divisions of the country {Brhatsamhitdy chs. 14 and 16) noting 
about 300 names most of which are of certain value and known from 
contemporaneous sources and inscriptions. Dr. Fleet contributed a 
paper on this material in the Indian Antiquary ^ Rajasekhara in his 
Kdvya-Mtmdfnsd enumerates about 125 names of countries, rivers and 
mountains, and adds that for further information the reader should 
consult his bigger work, the Bhuvanakosa, of which unfortunately 
the text has not yet come to light. The author bases his accounts 
on the five principal divisions of India that were also known to 
Yuan-Chwang and other early writers, viz. Madhyadesa, Purvadesa, 
Daksinapatha, Pascimadesa and Uttarapatha. Rajasekhara also 
mentions the economic products of each region and directs that a poet 
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should make himself familiar with these details about peoples and 
places in order to escape errors in his description. 

Some of the Sanskrit lexicons of medieval times also note 
geographical details that have some corroborative value. It is sur- 
prising to find both the Abhidhana^cintamani and the Vai jay anti 
explaining some obscure place-names of Paninian gCDgraphy, e.g. 
Pratyagratha ( = Ahicchatra), Bhaurika ( = Samatata). The Agamas 
and the Tantra works also contribute in their own way strings of 
geographical names in connection with the holy spots relating to 
several gods and goddesses. Dr. D. C. Sircar in his latest monograph 
on the io8 ^aktiplthas or centres of Sakti-worship has instituted a 
comparative and critical inquiry into their identification throwing a 
flood of light on old hidian geography. (JR A SB,, i9-j8, pp. 
1-108). 

13, Arab geographers, ninth to the fourteenth century A.D, 
Arab geographers wrote extensively about India and of commerce 
between India and her neighbours on the west and the east. Their 
outlook was critical and scientific, dealing with the principal trade- 
routes^ making inquiries about various places and their distances, and 
also collecting a great deal of original information about political and 
cultural conditions. During the tenth century we observe the deve- 
lopment of a literary geographical school in Arabia which was to 
exert a lasting influence on succeeding generations of writers. Much 
of the commercial success of Arab traders depended on the critical 
geographical inquiries fostered under the geographer scientists of 
Arabia of the tenth century. IstaWiri (950 A.D.), Ibn Haukal (975 
A.D.), Al-Bcruni (973-1048 A.D. ), IdrIsI (1154A.D.), Damishql 
(1325 A.D.) and Ibn-Batuta (1355 A.D.) have made important 
contributions to the knowledge of Indian geography, especially to that 
of South India. Dr. G. Ferrand in two big volumes relating to the 
accounts of the voyages and the geographical texts by Arab authors 
on India and the Far East has rendered great service to the cause of 
Indian geographical studies, followed in this work by Dr. Muhammad 
Husayun Nainar of the Madras University in his book Arab Geo- 
graphers' Knowledge of Southern India (1942). 

14. Inscriptions. Perhaps the richest and the most authoritative 
source of Indian geography is contained in the many thousands of 
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Indian Inscriptions ranging in date from the Mauryan period to the 
eighteenth century. A complete concordance of all the geographical 
names with details about them on the basis of the thousands and 
thousands of published inscriptions from all over India would consti- 
tute the eternal bed-rock of ancient Indian geography. It would be 
considered an achievement if accomplished by any Research Institute 
or University in India or abroad. Such a work was planned by the 
Korn Institute of Leyden but given up owing to the war. The 
inscriptions contain the names of the divisions of the country at 
various periods as they formed political units under particular dynasties 
and kini^s. This information is valuable for tracing the evolution of 
Indian political geography. Besides giving the names of countries, 
the inscriptions arc also rich in other classes of geographical names 
c.g. mountains, rivers forming boundaries of kingdoms, capital cities, 
military encampments, trading eniporia, and above all smaller 
administrative divisions. The land-grants form a class by themselves 
as mentioning the names of villages granted by the rulers to the 
donees. Such villages and even the names of hamlets are usually 
accompanied with information about their boundaries which separate 
them from other units. Sometimes single fields or pieces of land 
are mentioned together with their boundaries in sale-deeds which were 
executed by the secretariat oSicers in favour of the purchasers. All 
this acquaints us with the geographical material spread over the 
entire country in a surprisingly rich manner. 

The above material is spread mainly over scores of research 
journals in which the inscriptions have been edited, e.g. Epigraphia 
Indica, Indian Antiquary, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey as well as Reports on South 
Indian Epigraphy, and the several volumes of the Corpus of Indian 
Inscriptions published under the Archaeological Survey. For- 
tunately most of these publications arc equipped with detailed 
indexes of proper names and the work of preparing a geographical 
dictionary from this source will rather be found to be of less difficulty. 
It should, however, be remembered that a study of geography consists 
not merely in the indexing of names, howsoever important that may 
be, but in interpreting that material as a science contributing towards 
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the elucidation of the political, physical, commercial, economic and 
ethnographical history of the hnd. Geography is the true bed-rock 
of historical knowledge and it is an undeniable fact that the study of 
Indian history will remain incomplete without a corresponding cHort 
10 tackle rhe problem of its geography. 

Many authors and scliolars have written on the subject of Indian 
geography both in the form of books, special studies and articles. 
A complete bibliograpliy of the original sources and texts bearing on 
the subject, a list of all the geographical articles published in the 
journals and of textual studies must precede a comprehensive and 
planned study of Indian geography as envisaged above. 

The information should be written down on separate cards, one for 
each entiy. This card-index would be the first preliminary step 
leading to the completion of a period-wise geographical survey follow- 
ed by volumes of Dictionary proper. 

The scheme of an Indian Geographical Dictionary may be set 
forth as follows: 

Volftrne r. 

(a) Introduction. 

(b) Physical geography with complete descriptions of the 

* mountains (Varsa-parvata and Kula-parvata), river 

systems, deserts, plains, and the principal land and sea- 
routes, as well as seasons, plants, and animals. 

(c) Period-wise survey of Indian geography from the point of 

view of its evolution : 

(ij Pre-historic geography and earliest land-settlement. 

(11) Vcdic and the later Vedic period. 

(iii) Epic and the Mahrijanapada periods. 

(iv) Nanda empire to the Suhga empire. 

(v) North Indian geography from the first to the seventh 

century A.D.. 

(vi) South Indian geography from the Andhra to the 

Pallava period. 

(vii) Geography of Greater India and its routes : 

(a) India, Inner-most Asia, Afghanistan, the Oxus 
region, Chinese Turkestan, and the land-route 
to China. 
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(b) Sea-routes, Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, 

Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Ball, Ceylon etc. 

(c) India and the Western countries-Persia, Arabia, 

Syrian empire, Egypt, Africa, Greece, and 
the Roman empire. 

(viii) Geography of the early medieval period (Sth-jth 
century). 

(lx) Geography of the late medieval period (ioth-i2th 
century). 

(x) Geography of the Sultanate period. 

(xi) Geography of the Mughal period. 


VolmtslUIUy^niV, 

Alphabetical Dictionary of Ancient Indian Geography. 


V. S. Agrawala 



Was Jalal-ud'Din the Patron of Eayamukuta 
Brhaspati ? 

Who was the patron of Rayaniiikuta cannot be decided 
unless his date is definitely fixed. This question was first tackled 
by H. T. Colebrooke in 1807 when he examined Rayamukuta’s 

commentary {Padd'candrika) on the Amara-kosa and ascertained its 
age “from the incidental mention of a date, viz., 1352 Saka, 4532 of 
the Kaliyuga, corresponding to A.D. 1431.”^ After him this date 
was accepted without any doubt, till Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charya questioned the appropriateness of relying on such an incidental 
reference^. 

First, Mr. Bhatracharya. points out that the Pada-candrika 
“was written at a very advanced age of the author”, and decidedly 
later than the author’s Smni-ratnahdra. In this latter work, Raya- 
mukuta frequently quotes from the Sraddha-viveka of Sulapani, and 
hence the date of Rayamukuta must be posterior to that of Sulapani. 
According to Mr. Bhattacharya, the ^raddhaviveka was composed 
in 1420 30 A.D., and therefore he fixes the date of the Smrti- 
ratnahara as “circa 1440 A.D., and not certainly before 1430 A.D.”, 
and further asserts, “If the date of the Smrti-ratnahara is fixed ate. 
1440 A.D., the Pada-candrika will have to be placed three decades 
later in about 1470 A.D. The presumption that the book was 
composed in 1431 A.D. from an incidental mention of that date in 
the body of the book appears thus to be wholly wrong.” 

The whole argument of Mr. Bhattacharya is based on the date 
of Srdapani, who, according to him, was an earlier contemporary 
of Vacaspati Misra, The latter wrote in the reign of the Maithila 
kings Bhairavasiriihadcva and his son Ramabhadradeva*. Bhairava’s 
elder brother, Dhirasiriiha, is also mentioned in Vacaspati Misra’s 
Vyavahara-cintamanP. One fixed point in the reign of Dhlrasiiiiha 

1 Kosa by Umura Singh, cci. by H. 1 . Colcbiookc, 1807, Preface, p. VII. 

2 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XVII, 1941, pp. 456-71. 

3 Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, 1915, p- 399- 

4 Ibid., p. 424. 
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IS * 43 ^ A.D/’ This IS the only certain date on which wc 

can base our arguments tor ascertaining the approximate time of 
Sulapani and Vacaspati Misra. Wc can, at best, conclude that 
Sulapani .must have Hourished in the first half of the fifteenth century 
A.D. and nuthing more. The Sraddha-vwcka, being one of his 
earliest works, may fall in the first cpiarter of this century. It would 
be wrong on our part to fix a definite date for this work, as 
Mr. Bhattacharya has tried to do. Wc would, therefore, not doubt the 
possibility of this work being cjuoted hy Rayamukuta, w'ho Hourished 
m the first half of the 15th century A.D. On this supposition there 
IS no bar to the Smrtt-ratnahara being eumposed before 1430 A.D. 
and the Padacandrika near about ^431 A.D. 

Secondly, Mr. Bhactacharva supports his argument for a later date 
of the Padacandrika on the basis of two com[)lete manuscripts pre- 
served in the Y. R. Museum, Rajshahi. The Mss. no. 650 has the 
following colophon : — 

The date 1396, obviously Saka, 1474 A.D., is taken to be that of the 
actual completion of the work. But, as the date, occurring only m 
figures at the end in a way having no relation to the earlier sentence, 
suggests that it might have been inserted by the copyists. However, 
this date is supported by another Mss., no. whicli has lost a 

few verses in the beginning, but the copyist wrongly puts page no. i 
on the existing first page. It ends as follows: — 


5 P ' iSB ., 1915, p, 426. 
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^mm %2TW?:#srqfe%ftf I n 

Mere the date of the copy is given as i6oi Saka, and in the first line 
we have another date which comes out to be 1396 Saka. This litter 
date is taken to be that of the composition of the work. But, we 
should remember that these ending verses occur after the actual colo- 
phon : iti Adahintapanlya Amara-kosa-panjiketi, — a fact which 

has been omitted by Mr. Bhattacharya. It seems reasonable to 
distinguish between the ending verses and the actual colophon. 
The whole tenor ol the ending verses implies a desire fot protection 
probably of the manuscript rather than that of the actual work, while 
the colophon, though recording the completion of the work by the 
author, does not give any date but only the titles of the author. If 
the date of the completion of the work is 1396 Saka, it is strange 
why it is not said so in the actual colophon. Nowhere else do wc 
(ind that the author gives the date of the composition in verses after 
the colophon as is given here in a way that savours of the copvists* 
mind. Therefore, this date cannot be taken to be that of the work. 
It is reasonable to suppose that it refers to an earlier copy of 
the manuscript. 

Thirdly, Mr. Bhattacharya tries to explain away the mention of 
M553 ^‘^ka in his own way. He writes, “The date, we believe, is the 
record of an important event witnessed by the author (c.g. the death 
of Sultan JalaluddTn) or it might have been borrowed from an earlier 
commentator without acknowledgment.” But no commentator has 
been named, from whom Rayamukuta could borrow this date. On 
the other hand, it is well-known that Nayanananda^', the author of 
Amarakosa-kaumudi, borrowed this dale from him. As rcirards the 
other suggestion, the probability is increased if we can establish any 
connection between JalaTud-Din and Rayamukuta (see infra). Before 
discussing this point, it is better to examine the [lassagc containing the 
date. The author in the section of Time and Yui^a writes: — 

6 tgt;liiig, ludia Office Cauhgiu of Sainlcut Ms:,., vol. i. in. H, n 
No. ^982. 
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ijjrrffl Vt3V 1 5t«n 

These words are a verbatim copy, excepting the date, from the 7 ika' 
sarvasva of Sarvananda, which reads : — 

^?cTTf*r >1^7^ I rl«fT 

Here the date is io8i 5 aka equal to qa6o of the Kali era= i i6o 
A.D. The same passage occurs in the Padartha-kaumudl of Narayana 
Cakravarti, son of Rama : — 

?r^is^r: '^a.v® I 3;irf^?r9rf«???TH'^^Thi^^Wctrw 
vvJis I <T*rr ’ifijrrT^^Tif’^ JjaThr 

'>CK%’> II* 

It is clear from the above citations that the original passage occurs 
in the work of Sarvananda and later authors merely quoted from him; 
but the change of date in all of them is really remarkable. It can 
only mean that these different dates refer to the tune in the life of 
the autliors themselves. But, in the case of Sarvananda, ^'Ir. Bhatta- 
charya believes that as the author is quoting from Sri Nivasa, this 
date must refer to the latter, and accordingly he is inclined to date 
the Ttka-sarvaiva “within a decade or two after A.D. ii6o. This 
conclusion, however, cannot be accepted, as all these authors quote 
SrT Nivasa and his date (i.e. 4260) as an authority on Kala, but at the 
same time give different dates, viz., 4260, 4532 and 4719 in die 
earlier sentence, — the times near about which they arc known to have 
flourished from other sources. Moreover, the late Mr. S. C. Banerji 
has already shown that, “the passage, as it stands, does not allow us to 

take iddntm bhutdni, with Kha-samaya-kara-krta-varsani 

by combining the authors’s own statement with that of his authority, 
as Mr. Bhattacharya has done, for tatha ca at the beginning of the 
second sentence signifies that the quotation following is cited in 

7 Ibid., p. 271, No. 956. 

8 Ibid., p. 272. No.s. 958-959. 

9 lournal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1928, p. 136. 
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support of a statement previously made. We arc ready to accept 

Mr. Bhattacharya’s rendering of idantm hhutani, as ‘recently 

past% but his conclusion based upon it, is wholly untenable. E 5 y 
‘recently past’ he understands that a decade or two have passed after 
A.D. 1160. But, the expression ‘recently past indicates that a few 
days or a few months have elapsed since the completion of the 4260th 
of the Kali era, corresponding to 1081 

The conclusion, therefore, becomes irresistible that the dates 
refer to the time when these passages were actually being written. 

It is, however, implied that the actual completion of the Padacandrika 
might have taken some time more. 

This period of the author is happily corroborated by the numerous 
references to his patron. In his Kamarasambhava^pka called Stibodha 
or V yakhya'Brhasfati he writes: 

This same vprsc is repeated in his Raghti-vamsa-fthdi called Raghu- 
vamsa-viveka or Vyakbya^Rrhaspati*^'' In his Padacandrika he makes 
the following reference: 

In other manuscripts Gatiddvanhparthivdt is changed to Gaiiddvam- 
vdsavdt. 


10 Ihtd., pp. 900-901. 

1 1 Eggkng, Of. cit. vol. VII, p. 1420, No. 37^5- 

12 Ibid: p. 1417, No. 3750; R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Mss. vol. VI, 

pp. 243-44, No. 2181. 

13 Dacca University Mss. No. 988. 
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These references to Gnur kiny clearly prove tliat Riiynmukuta 
'was patronised only by him. But m some of the manuscripts of the 
Ra^hu^vainU-ukR the colophon runs as follows: 

saiTJcaiTf f^TrTt ^TTf: li ' ’ 

Tlu‘ title, Rajya-clharacdrya^ also occurs m his Bodhavail commen- 
tary on the 

?frT ? ) vT?;ixrr?:4 

w' ' 

In other works this tide is either not i^ivcn (as in Ki 4 mara'sajyjbhava- 
itka) or substituted by Acaryn, Misracarya, or Mahacarya ; e.i;. in 
N irnaya-Brhaspati on the Sisupala-vadha the colophon runs : 

These titles show that Rayamukuta was a renowned teacher, and 
one of his students was a Rajyadhara. Whether wc take this word, 
Rajyadhara, as a proper name or we understand it in its literal sense — 
‘‘holder of a kingdom” — there is nothing to show in these passages 
that Rajyadhara was ever a patron of Rayamukuta. If Rajyadhara 
IS identified with the Gaur king^ only then wc can say that he lavish- 
ed his patronage upon the author. If he was some other personage 
who patronised Rayamukuta, it is strange that the author docs not 
recognise him as such in these works, but on the other hand praises 
the Gaur king alone. This (jucstion of his patronage is definitely 
settled in the Raghn-vai^}sa-fikd, where even after assuming the title 
of Rajyadharacarya in the colophon, Rayamukuta speaks highly of 
his patron, (jatidadhipa. 

Who was this Gaur king ? The only name of a Gaur Sultan 
that occurs in the works of Rayamukuta is that of ‘JalLlluddIn’, i.e. 
Jalal-ud-Dm Muhammad J^iih, son of Raja Ganesa, who ruled 
over Bengal in 1415-1431 A.D. Unfortunately, the verses in 

14 R. L Mitra, op, at. 

13 H. P. Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit Adss., vol. VI, p. 170, No. 225. 

i('> Fggling, op. tit., p. 14^2. 
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which his name occurs, are much mutilated and have been a subject 
of controversy between Dr. R. C. Hazra” and Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya.^® The verses are quoted below : 

mu 

5 r»T^^:gK rr<t?rFcr:g 5 c ir ii 
I 



iiq?r: iroi 

1 



i^f r' 5 mTf^(jl) I 



cr>T^ iru 

iTf^^gs^lg^rr- 

ffr?«T ^% 5 ri;r>s!T irii 

f5tT?III«qnTO^ ?f: 

^ «flf 

ftwiTftT U'SU'" 

The interpretation of these verses will be facilitated, it we arc- 
able to predetermine some points: — (i) Who was Jaga-danta-suta ? 

17 IHQ., vol. XVII, pp. 442-455. 

18 Ibid., pp. 456-471; Ibid., vol. XVIII, pp. 75-76, In his later paper on 
“Rayamukuu o tahar guru-vaihsa,’* publi.shed in the Sahttya-Parishad-PaLrika, vol. 
LIV, B.E. 1354, pp- 1-8, no new argumcnis arc given, and hence it has not 
been referred to here. 

19 H. P. Sasttri, of. cit. vol. Ill, pp. 226-30, No. 2138. 

IHQ., September, 19521 
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(ii) What is the significance of the phrase nija'bhHja'dr 4 vin-drjjit 4 ^ 
mb ? (lii) Who received the munificence mentioned in vetse 4 ? 
(iv) Was Jaliil-ud-Din dead when these verses were composed ? 

(i) Mr. Bhattacharya points out that the reading in the manus- 
cript is clearly Jagadatta not Jagadanta, and he takes him as the 
father of Raya Rajyadhara. But the difference between the con- 
junct consonants ‘tta’ and ‘nta’ of a small vcrticlc is so little that a 
margin of error can be allowed to the copyists. Besides, the word 
Jagadatta is also not correct Sanskrit. It should be Jagaddatta. 
Secondly, it can be conceded that whoever was Jagadanta-suta, he 
received the name (ndma) or pada (position) of Sri Raya-Rajyadhara. 
On the other hand, Dr. R.C. Hazra corrects Jagadanta into Gajadanta, 
significantly remarking that the copyist got confused because of the 
word Jagadantah-pura occurring in the last line of verse 2. But his 
real intention in correcting the word to Gajadanta (equivalent of 
Ganesa) was probably to show that his son was ‘Jallaludin’ of verse 4. 
In this conjecture he is supported by the facts of history. Hence 
he takes Raya Rajyadhara as the title of ‘Jallaludin\ The name of 
Raya Rajyadhara as a king or a feudatory chief is not known from 
other sources. 

(ii) The epithet nija-bbtija-dravindrijita-srlh signifies that the 
qualifying person must have won sn (glory or wealth) by the strength 
of his own arms. Therefore, this epithet is historically very impor- 
tant as it answers exactly to the position of Jalal-ud-DTn^ It will have 
no importance at all if it is applied to some other person, bearing the 
name of Raya Rajyadhara, who is not known from any other source. 

(iii) Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya says, “This crucial verse 4 has a 
lacuna of 8 or 9 syllables in line 2-3 and no ingenuity can correctly 
fit in the name Brhaspati or its substitute in the gap, introducing it, 
as Dr. Hazra would do, most abruptly without the remotest relation 
with verse 7 below; neither can it be replaced here by a pronoun 
{tasyai)y as Dr. Hazra seems to suggest. Besides, the appositional 
phrase ^vah ' Jalldladina-^nrpatih where the word Jallaladlna nrpatih 

20 This point has been thoroughly discussed in my forthcoming work, ''The 
House of Raja Ganesa of Bengal/* to be published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society^ Bengal, 
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of the last line of verse 4 cannot construe with the word Jlyat of the 
first line of verse 3, sounds wrong both in grammar and rhetoric. The 
only natural construction whereby the verse 4 attains ‘relevance and 
cogency of meaning’ makes it impossible to identify fagadattasuta 
with ‘Jallaladina; the verse running (as guessed by us): — 

This ingenuous argument cannot hold good in face of the same 
material having been repeated by the author in another work, Pada- 
candrikd. The verse runs as follows : — 

q*. ar:?! (? 

All these presents were received by Brhaspati from the Gaur king as 
the succeeding verses show. Therefore, when almost the same prerents 
are mentioned in verse 4 of the Smrti-ratnahdra, we cannot but feel, 
in spite of the lacuna, that they were received by Brhaspati himself. 
Wc should not be surprised with the confern^ent of the post of send- 
dhipati. fn ancient history we have number of instances where men 
of ‘pen’ were equally proficient in work of ‘sword’. Moreover the 
title of Rayamukuta suggests that Brhaspati did have some political 
power in his hand. This obvious conclusion has been misconstrued 
by Mr. Bhattacharya by assuming that Gauddvarii-vdsava (or fdrthiva) 
of the Padacandrika is different from the Gaftdadhipa of other works. 
For this assumption there is no basis, as shown earlier. 

(iv) Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya remarks, “The reference to Jalal-ud- 
Din without any honorific adjuncts seems to indicate that the Sultan 
was dead when the book was actually written.” Such a wide assump- 
tion cannot be conceded, because wc have several instances where the 
living kings have been referred to in this fashion. To give a few 
examples from the Mediaeval History of Bengal, we may cite from 
Kavindra Paramesvara ; — 
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f ^ T«?f% I 

cTCTgiimfcT I 

?qrf^ ?: \ 

^[5T ^^iTqrf% ii 

Srlkara Nandi also says: 

?T5TU^r I 
f?r^q’T% Xl^ R^T II 
f^Rrqf^ i 

Here also the simple titles nrpatiy maharaja, or mahamati have 
been employed, though we know that these kings in their inscriptions 
and coins assumed grandiloquent titles. We also know that both the 
poets wrote in the life-time of the kings. Thus, there does not seem 
to be any justification to assume that Jalal-ud-Dln was dead when the 
Smrtiratnahara was composed. 

If the points discussed above are accepted, the interpretation of 
the verses becomes very easy. As Mr. Bhattacharya has already shown 
verses 3-6 constitute one single sentence and verse 7 is a separate 
sentence. The principal sentence is Xi (v.3) which 

has following dependent clauses ; — 

( ?r: ) I (v. 4) 

Jj: I (v. 5), 

JT I (v. 6). 

Similarly, the words Sri Bhaskarah Snnavah should be taken to mean 
“sons (lusterous as) the sun”; and Sri Bhaskarah cannot be regarded 
as the proper name of a son of Jalal-ud-Din. The phrase mantritva- 
murvlbhujdm seems to be confusing. Either it should be corrected 
to maniritvamurvlbhujasya, or the first letter ‘ma’ might be a mistake 
for ‘ya' as has been suggested by Dr. Hazra, The latter reading 
tallies with the paramount power wielded by Jalal-ud-Dln. 

Therefore, we can now conclude that most of Rayamukuta’s works 
point Jalal-ud-Din as his patron. Even the fragmentary verses in the 
Smrti-ratnahdra can be reasonably interpreted to support this claim. 
Historical facts are all in favour of this view. 


Ahmad Hasan Danj 



The Bhanjas of Kbinjali-Mandala 

Some of the Bhahja kings of ancient Orissa claimed to have ruled 
over the tract called Khinjali-mandala (sometimes called Ubhaya- 
Khihjali, i.e., both the Khihjalis). The exact location and boundaries 
of this tract are difficult to determine. While the earlier charters of 
these kings, issued from Dhrtipura, came mostly from the old Sonepur, 
Baudh and Daspalla States, the later records, issued from the city of 
Vahjulvaka and other places, were found in the Ganjam District and 
its neighbourhood. Upto the time of Ranabhahja, the third king of 
the branch known as the earlier Bhanjas of Khinjali-mandala, the 
capital of the above tract of land was Dhrtipura somewhere in upper 
Orissa, while Ranabhafija’s direct descendants are all known to have 
issued their charters from Vahjulvaka apparently in the Ganjam area. 
The common characteristic of the grants issued from Vahjulvaka is 
that they begin with three verses, the first of which commences with 
Jayati kusumd-bhia^ , etc., and the third introduces the reigning 
monarch under a secondary name ending in the word kalasa. There is 
little doubt that these Bhahjas were driven to the Ganjam region short- 
ly after the reign of Ranabhahja. Some later Bhahja rulers associated 
with the Khihjali tract issued their charters from Kumarapura and 
Kolada, both apparently in the Ganjam area. The Bhahjas of Kolada 
are usually styled ‘the later Bhahjas of Khihjali-mandala.’ Their 
capital, Kolada, seems to be no other than the modern Kulada near 
Russelkonda, which was the head-quarters of a Bhahja family down 
to the British period. The celebrated Oriya poet Upendrabhahja 
belonged to this branch of the Bhahja family. It is possible to think 
that’ Upendrabhahja was a direct descendant of the later Bhahjas of 
Khihjali-mandala ruling from Kolada. It may, be that Khihjali was 
originally the name of a tract covering parts of the Baudh, Sonepur 
and Keonjhar regions, where these Bhahjas at first ruled, but that 
the name was applied to their new kingdom in the Ganjam area 
after the loss of their territories in upper Orissa. . Whether the Ganjam 
region formed a part of the dominions of the earlier rulers of the 
family and was one of the two Khihjalis mentioned in some records 
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cannot be satisfactorily determined, although ir is possible if these 
Bhanjas are regarded as descendants of Ncttabhahja of the Baud and 
Russelkonda plates. 

The late Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar quoted the correct genealogy of 
both the earlier and later Bhanjas of Khihjali-mandala of the 

Inscriptions of Northern India, pp. 379-80). With a slight modi- 
fication, Bhandarkar’s genealogy of the earlier Bhanjas of Khlnjali- 
mandala, ruling first from Dhrtipura and later from Vanjulvaka, stands 
as follows: 


Silabhanja I Ahgaddi 

Kanaka 6atrubhanja Gandhata, founder of Gandhatapatl (modern 
Gandharadhi in the old Baudh State); worshipper of Visnu; Nos. 
1490-91 of Bhandarkar’s List, issued from Dhrtipura; regnal 

year i 5 

Kmaka Maharaja Ranabhanja; Nos. 1 492-96, 2055, issued from 
Dhrtipura; worshipper of Visnu in regnal years 9, 16, 24 and 26 but 
of Siva in 54; son-in-law of Niyarnama, i.e. Kadamba Niyarnava, 
grandfather of Dharmakhedi of No. 2053 (Gahga year 520= 1016- 
18 A.D.) and No, 1951 (Saka 917^ = 995 A.D.) 


Digbhanja 


Silabhanja II 


Rdjan Nettabhanja Kalyanakalasa I; 
worshipper of Siva; Nos. 1497-99, 
issued from Vanjulvaka; regnal 
year 5(?) 


Vidyadharabhanja Amoghakalasa; 
worshipper of Siva; Nos. 1500-01, 
issued from Vanjulvaka. 

Nettabhanja Kalyanakalasa II; 
worshipper of Visnu; No. 1502, 
issued from Vanjulvaka*. 


1 See Select Inscriptions, vol. I, p. 458, note. 

2 Foi two other inscriptions of this king, see Ep. Ind., vol. XXIV, pp. 172 ff.; 
JKHRS.j vol. I, pp. 288 ff. Bhandarkar believed that the Baudh plates 
(JBORS., vol. XVII, pp, 1 13 ff.) belonged to this ruler. But this record and the 
recently found Russelkonda plates were issued by Nettabhanja of the Drumarajakula 
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On the basis of the mention of Kadamba Niyatnava in a record of 
Raiiabhanja, the period when the above kings flourished may be 
roughly taken to be circa 520-1025 A.D. It should also be pointed 
out that Gandhatapatl, founded by the second king of the line, was 
apparently the headquarters of Gandhadapatl-mandala, in which 
a village granted- by the SomavamsI king Mahasivagupta Yayati I 
(circa 975-1000 A.D.)^ was situated"*. This fact not only suggests 
that Satrubhanja Gandhata flourished sometime before the end of the 
tenth century but also that it was the Somavamsis (probably Yayati 
I himself) who drove out the Bhanjas from upper Orissa to the Ganjam 
region. Another inscription of the same SoniavaiiisI king records a 
grant made in favour of an inhabitant of SilabhanjapatT in the Odra 
desa'\ This Silabhanjapatl seems to have been a city built by and 
named after Silabhatija I Ahgaddi, founder of the early Bhanja dynasty 
of Khinjali-mandala. The above references are very important for the 
chronology of both the Bhanjas and the Soniavaihsis. 

Several new inscriptions of this family have come to our notice 
since the publication of Bhandarkar’s List, Very recently I had the op- 
portunity of examining a copper-plate grant of Silabhanja II now lying 
in the possession of Mr. P. Acharya, Superintendent of Research and 
Museums, Government of Orissa. This record, issued from Vanjul- 
vaka in the first regnal year of the king, gives the valuable informa- 
tions that Silabhanja II had the secondary or coronation name Tribhu- 
vanakalasa and that his father’s name Digbhanja had the variant 
Disdbhahja. Now we know for certain that Silabhanja II Tribhuvana- 
kalasa actually ruled for at least about a year, 

A small label inscription has been recently found painted on a 
stone wall at Sitabhinji in the old Keonjhar State. The characters of 
the epigraph belong to the later Kalinga script which is known from a 


who flourished in the 8ih century. It is not iinpos iblc that this Nettabhaiija 
was an ancestor of the Bhanjas of Dhrtipura. The Daspalla plates (examined by 
me after this paper was sent to the press) of ^atrubhanja (-^011 of 5 ilabhanja III 
and grandson or great-grandson of Vidyadharabhanja), dated in the year 198, 
have created some problems which will be discussed in a separate article. 

3 vol. XXII, p. 307. 

4 Ep. Ind.^ vol. XI, p. 96 where Ganudapaft is a wrong reading. 

5 Ibid., vol. Ilk 353. The Odras appear to have originally been the northern 
neighbours of the Utkalas. 
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number of coppcr-plate inscriptions coming from the Ganjam region 
and^ assignable to dates between the eighth and eleventh centuries 
A.D/ A photograph of this record, merely giving the name of 
Maharaja Disabhahja, was shown to me by Mr. K. C. Panigrahi in 
December 1950 at Nagpur where we assembled for the 13th session 
of the Indian History Congress. This king seems to be no other than 
Digbhahja-Disabhahja of the earlier Bhanja dynasty of Khihjali-man- 
dala, who flourished in the second half of the tenth century. It seems 
that he ruled from Dhrtipura and was an elder brother of Nettabhanja 
Kalyanakalasa I who was thus probably the earliest Bhanja ruler of 
Vanjulvaka. That the reigns of Digbhanja-DiLibhanja and his son 
Silabhanja II Tribhuvanakalasa were very short seems to be suggested 
by the paucity of their records. As regards the short reigns of the 
successors of Ranabhanja generally, we have also to note the facts that 
an officer named Bhatta Stambhadeva and a goldsmith named Durga- 
deva served (i) Nettabhanja Kalyanakalasa I, son of Ranabhanja, (2) 
Silabhanja II Tribhuvanakalasa, grandson of Ranabhanja,' and (3) 
Vidyadharabhanja Amoghakalasa, great-grandson of Ranabhanja, while 
the same goldsmith also served Nettabhanja Kalyanakalasa II, son of 
Vidyadharabhanja Amoghakalasa. 

Another later Bhanja king of Vanjulvaka was Kanaka Nettabhanja 
Tribhuvanakalasa, a charter of whose thirteenth regnal year I have 
recently examined through the kindness of Mr. P. Acharya. The 
style of the record is exactly the same as that of others issued from 
Vanjulvaka. The king was the son of Rayabhanja and grandson of 
Prthvibhanja. It is not known whether Rayabhanja and Prthvibhahja 
were actually rulers. King Nettabhanja Tribhuvanakalasa was a 
worshipper of Visnu and seems to have flourished after the reintro- 
duction of Vaisnavism in the family by Nettabhanja Kalyanakalasa II. 


6 Biihlcr, Ind. Ant. vol. XXXIII, 1904, Appendix, pp. 69-70; cf. Tables VII, 
column XIX; Tabic Vlll, columns X-XII; Ojlia, Pracinana 4 ip-mala, 1918, 
pp. 92 ff.; Plates LVII-LXIX. The inscription has since been published with Plate 
in JAHRS., vo\ XIX, pp. 191 ff. But its ascription to the fourth century A.D. 
on supposed palarographical grounds (cf. also JNSf,, vol. XIII, p. 69^ is Impoisiblc 
in our opinion. Other records of the same place, published along with the above 
and assigjned to the sixth century, are also actually not earlier than the tenth 
century. The published transcripts of these records appear to be inaccurate. 
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It will be seen from tlic genealogy of the family quoted above that 
there is hardly any space for Nettabhanja Tribhuvanakalasa and his 
father and grandfather in it before Nettabhanja Kalyanakalasa II. It 
seems that Prthvibhahja was not far removed from Nettabhanja Kalya- 
nakalasa II and may have been the latter’s brother, son or grandson. 
Thus the king who issued the charter under reference may be styled 
Nettabhanja III Tribhuvanakalasa II. 

Mr. Satyanarayana Rajaguru published the Jangalpadu plates of 
a Bhanja king named Satrubhanja Mahgalaraja in Utkala Sahitya^ 
vol. XXXII, Part VII, 1936, and later in JKHRS., vol. I, No. 2, 
September, 1946, pp. i8i ff., without noticing however that the 
same inscription had been previously edited by R. D. Banerji under 
the heading “The Tekkali Plates of Satrubhahja” in JBORS,, vol. 
XVIII, Part III, 1932, pp. 387 ff. Unfortunately the text of the 
inscription as published by Banerji and Rajaguru is full of errors of all 
sorts and this fact led me to re-edit the record recently for the Efigra- 
phia Indica, The date of the grant is read by Rajaguru as Samvat 
JO 1 2 Karttika sudi 1 / and he refers the year 1012 to the Saka era 
to correspond to 1090 A.D. Banerji reads the date as Samvat 800 
Karttika sudi 8 and he refers the year 8co to the Vikrama era to corres- 
pond to 732 A.D. In a paper entitled “Outlines of the History of the 
Bhanja Kings of Orissa,” p. 3^ reprinted from the Dacca University 
Studies^ Dr. R.C. Majumdar rightly doubts the correctness of Banerji ’s 
reading of the year, although he wrongly assigns the inscription to the 
eighth century “on palaeographic consideration.” The reading of the 
date is however undoubtedly Samvat 10 + ^ Karttika sudi 104-/. 
The charter was thus issued on the i ith day of Karttika in the king’s 
14th regnal year and there is hardly any doubt about the fact that 
king Satrubhanja Mahgalaraja flourished in the Vanjulvaka area consi- 
derably after the reign of Ranabhahja (about the middle or the third 
quarter of tenth century). The inscription under review docs not 
refer to Vanjulvaka as its place of issue, but quotes the three verses, 
Jayati kusuma-hana° , etc., etc., found in all charters issued from 
Vanjulvaka since the days of Nettabhanja Kalyanakalasa I^ son of 
Ranabhahja who ruled from Dhrtipura. The use of a secondary or 
coronation name (cf. Mahgalaraja claimed by 5>atrubhahja) in the 
introduction of the charters was also introduced by Nettabhanja Kalya- 


IHQ., SCPTEMBEK, 1952. 
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nakalasa I, Satrubhanja Mangalaraja was a Saiva and thus seems to 
have flourished between the later years of Ranabhanja who introduced 
Saivism in the family and Ncttabhanja Kalyanakalasa II who rein- 
troduced Vaisnavism. The use of the numerical symbols instead of 
decimal figures in the record of Satrubhanja Mangalaraja would how- 
ever suggest that be flourished before the eleventh century/ It there- 
fore seems that he belonged to a collateral line and ruled contempora- 
neously with the Bhanjas of Vanjulvaka. He ruled over the Salvadda 
visaya which however may have been the same as the Salvada visaya 
mentioned in the recently found grant of Silabhanja II Tribhuvanaka- 
lasa, referred to above. Satrubhanja Mangalaraja was the son of 
!?ilabhnnja, grandson of Mallagambhira (wrongly read as Pallagarnbhlra 
by Banerji) and great-grandson of Yathasukha (wrongly read as 
Pathdsukha by Rajaguru). It is not known and is really doubtful if 
these anscestors of Satrubhanja Mangalaraja actually reigned. 

Another Bhanja king, who granted a village in Khmjali-mandala 
and ruled in the Ganjam area, was Mahdmandalesuara Netubhanja, 
son of Ranabhanja and grandson of Nettabhanja. His charter, 
issued from Kumarapura, was published in Ep» Ind,, vol. XXIV, 
pp. 1 5 ff . The style of this charter is entirely different from that of 
the records issued from Vanjulvaka. The emblem on the seal, 
attached to it, is also not the lion but a kalasa. He seems to have 
represented a different branch of the Bhanja family like the later 
Bhanjas of the Khinjali country who ruled from the Kulada kataka. 
Yptvardja Rayabhanja, mentioned in this grant, may have been a son 
of its issuer. But it is not known whether the king’s father and 
grandfather were actually rulers. 

Only two records of the later Bhanjas of the Khinjali country 
have so far been discovered, both coming from Antirigam in the 
Ganjam District. The genealogy supplied by these records may be 
tabulated as follows : 


7 Ojlia, op. at., p. 1 15. The Daspalla plates of the grandson or great- 
grandson of Vidyadliarabhiinja give the date 198 in numerical figures. 
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Rajadhiraja Devabhanja 

I 

Rayabhanja I 

I 

Virabhanja 

I 

Rayabhanja II 


Yasobhanja; No. 1504, regnal Jayabhanja; No. 2056, issued 

year 3; conquered Jagadeka- from Kolada-kataka; regnal 

malla. year 3. 

Bhandarkar (op, ciL, p. 379, note) identifies Yasobhanja’s contem- 
porary Jagadekainalla with the Western Calukya king Perma-Jaga- 
dekamalla II (^circa 1138-51 A.D.). Considering the ascription of 
king Raiiabhanja of Dhrtipura to the middle or the third quarter of 
the tenth century and the number of succeeding rulers belonging to 
his own family and to the branch lines represented by Nettabhanja of 
Kumarapura and Yasobhanja and Jayabhanja of Kolada, the reign of 
Yasobhanja and Jayabhanja about the middle of the twelfth century 
appears quite probable. But these petty rulers of the Ganjam region 
must have owed allegiance to the early imperial Gangas of Kalihga- 
nagara who were themselves subordinate allies of the great Colas, 
and the battle against the Western Calukya monarch may have been 
fought by them in the^ train of the Ganga king and on behalf of the 
Cola emperor. Thus the identification of Jagadekainalla with the 
Calukya king Jayasiriiha Jagadekamalla (^circa 1015-42 A.D.), who 
is celebrated in history for his conflict with the mighty Cola monarch 
Rajendra I, may not be altogether improbable. In that case, however, 
we have to assume that many of the rulers of Vanjulvka, Kumarapura 
and Kolada ruled contemporaneously. But the question cannot be 
settled finally in the present state of our knowledge until further 
evidence comes to light. 


Dines Chandra Sircar 



Pre-Mauryau History according to the Puranas 


The Puranic account oE kings that ruled in Northern India alter 
the extinction of the Brhadratha dynasty of Magadha and before the 
rise of Mauryas has, owing to the corrupt condition of the Puranic 
texts, often been summarily rejected as wholly distorted and wrong. 
If, however, we collate the texts of the two ancient Puranas, Vayu and 
Matsya, and correct the corrupt readings, it will be found that the 
account, far from being distorted, is of distinct value in reconstructing 
the history of that period. 

The most powerful states in Northern India a[ter the fall of the 
Brhadrathas were AvantI and Magadha. The Puranas first give the 
history of AvantI, where, according to them, Pulaka, having killed his 
master, anointed his son Pradyota as king. Pradyota ruled for 23 
years, and was succeeded by his son . Palaka who ruled for 24 years. 
Palaka’s successors Visakhayupa and Aryaka (Ajaka, Suryaka) are not 
mentioned as successive in the Puranas, and appear to have ruled con- 
temporaneously in different parts of AvantI. Aryaka ruled for 31 
years, and was succeeded by Avantivardhana (Vartivardhana), who ruled 
for 20 years. The total duration of the reigns of these four genera- 
tions was thus 98 years or in round numbers 100 years. This is 
confirmed by the Matsya Purana which says that the Pradyotas ruled 
for dvipaficasat, i.e. twice-fifty or hundred years. The line of 
Pradyotas was destroyed by king Sisunaga of Magadha whose son was 
Kakavarna. 

Having thus disposed of the Pradyotas of AvantI, the Puranas take 
up the history of Magadha. It is clear that a line introducing the 
Magadha kings such as preceding 

the present line has been lost. If this 

line had been present the meaning would be, “I shall now men- 
tion the kings of Magadha, There (tatah) Ksemavarma will be king 
for 20 years.” This Ksemadharma or Ksemavarma was succeeded 
by Ksemajit, who ruled for 24 years and was succeeded in turn by 
Bimbisara, Ajatasatru, Darsaka and Udayi, who ruled for 28, 25, 24 
and 33 years respectively. After Udayi came Nandivardhana and 
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Mahanandl in turn. The verse giving their reign periods is as 
follows : — 

II 

These kings undoubtedly could not have ruled for such long periods, 
a; they are absolutely shadowy figures. Evidently ‘catvarimsat’ in 
both the lines of this verse is a mistaken reading, and hence the 
number of syllables is greater than the metre requires. No doubt the 
Matsya has corrected the metre by omitting ‘dva', but that is clearly 
an afterthought. The correct reading seems to have been something 
as follows : — 

51%^ t I 

II 

This would assign two years to Nandivardhana and three years to 
Mahanandl. The total duration of this dynasty would thus be 160 
years. 

The concluding verses of the history of this dynasty are : — 

These verses undoubtedly contain what may be called copyist’s errors. 
This is manifest from the mention of Sisunagas twice over in quick 
succession. The correct reading clearly was as follows: — 

VITsqT I 

This means that the descendants of Ksemadharma ruled for i6o 
years. Then came the Sisunagas. The names of the Sisunagas, being 
mentioned in connection with the destruction of the Pradyota dynasty, 
are not repeated. Sisunaga is said to have ruled for catvarimsat or 
years, but catvariihsat seems to be an error tor caturvimsat or 
caturdasa, that is 2^ or 14. His son Kakavarna ruled for 26 or 36 
years. The total duration of their reigns may be assumed to have 
been 50 years. 

Mahanandl, the last descendant of Biiiibisara, had an illegitimate 
son named Mnhapadma Nanda. He probably considered the Sisuna- 
gas as usurpers and had been patiently waiting for an opportunity to 
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destroy their power. It was probably he who assassinated Kakavarna. 
He ruled for 28 years according to the Vaya Purana, He was succeed- 
ed by his eight sons who ruled for 12 years in all. 

It is thus clear that the order of Magadhan dynasties in the Pura- 
nas is the same as that found in the Buddhist accounts. There are 
differences only in details, which may now be examined. 

The Buddhist accounts begin the history of Magadha from the 
time of Bimbisara. Bimbisara and his descendants may be divided into 
two groups, the first headed by Bimbisara and the second by Udayin. 
In the first group the Buddhists mention only two, King Bimbisara 
and Ajatasatru but the Puranas add one more king named Dar- 
saka. In the second group the Puranas mention only three kings 
viz. Udayin and his son and grandson (called Nandivardhana and 
Mahanandl by Puranas and Anuruddha and Munda by the Buddhists), 
but the Mahavamsa adds a fourth king named Nagadasaka. Now, 
whereas not only the name of Darsaka, but even the place assigned 
to him in the list of kings by the Puranas is corroborated by the 
Svapnavasavadattam of the ancient poet Bhasah the name of Nagada- 
saka is unknown outside the Ceylonese accounts. There is, therefore, 
not the slightest justification for rejecting the Puranic account in favour 
of the Ceylonese. 

Coming to the Sisunaga dynast) we find that whereas the Puranas 
mention only two generations in this dynasty viz. Sisunaga and his 
son Kakavarna, the Ceylonese chronicles add a third, viz. the ten sons 
of Kalasoka, another name of Kakavarna. Here also the available evi- 
dence supports the Puranas. Thus according to Curtins, the first 
Nanda murdered his sovereign and then, under the pretence of acting 
as guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and 
afterwards put the young princes also to death. It is clear that the 
murdered sovereign was none other than Kalasoka-Kakavarna who 


I According to this drama Udayana married the sister of Darsaka. Udayana 
was a contemporary of Ajatasatru according to Buddhists. Darsaka, therefore, 
could have been a contemporary of Udayafjta only by being the son of Ajatasatru 
as the Puranas treat him. Bhasa certainly lived before the Christian era, probably 
in the time of Candragupta Maurya, as indicated by his description of India In 
Bharatavakya ofSvapnavasavadatta. 
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according to Bana’s Harsacarita had a tragic end. The description 
of the princes by Curtins as ‘young* shows that Nanda put them to 
death not long after the murder of their father, for if they had been 
spared for 22 years, as alleged by the chroniclers of Ceylon, they could 
not have been called young. Nor is it at all likely that an ambitious 
monarch like Nanda could have spared the young princes for 22 long 
years, after having killed their father. We have therefore to believe 
the Puranic account which mentions only two kings of the dynasty of 
Sisunaga. 

Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dynasty, was according 
to the Puranas an illegitimate son of Mahanandi, the last descendant 
of Bimbisara. On the other hand, the Jain and Greek writers have 
called him the son of a barber. Here also the Puranic account seems 
more plausible. Mahapadma*s connection with the dynasty of Bimbi- 
sara must have been the chief factor which helped him in gathering 
support against the Sisunaga dynasty and ultimately uprooting it. The 
reason why he was dubbed the son of a barber is not far to seek. 
Mahapadma was notorious for his greed, and it was customary in 
ancient India to call a greedy person the son of a barber. In the 
Supparaka Jataka we have the instance of a person, who, being dis- 
gusted with the greed of the king in whose employment he was, went 
away saying “This king is a barber’s brat.” 

When we construct the chronology of Magadhan kings on the 
basis of the figures for the reign-periods of various kings as given in 
the Puranas, we find that it fully agrees with the various facts men- 
tioned by the Buddhist, Jain and Greek writers. Accepting the 
corrections suggested by us for the figures of the reign-periods of 
Nandivardhana. Mahanandi and Sisunaga the Puranic list of 
Magadhan kings with their reign-periods stands as follows : — 


Ksemavarma 

... 20 years 

Ksem..jit 

24 years 

Bimbisara 

28 years 

Ajatasatru 

25 years 

Darsaka 

24 years 

Udayin 

33 

Nandivardhana 

2 years 

Mahanandi 

3 years 
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Sisunaga 

14 years 

Kakavarna 

36 years 

Mahapadma 

,, 28 years 

His sons 

12 years 

Candragupta 

.. 24 years 

Bindusara 

23 years 

Asoka 

36 years 

Now according to the Buddhists, the 

accession of Ajatasatru took 

place eight years before the Nirvana of 

Buddha. “There is now a 

general agreement that Buddha died within a few years of 480 
B.C.”^ If so, there is no reason to doubt the correctness of t e 

Cantonese dotted record according to which Buddha died in 486 B.C. 
This means that Ajatasatru came to the throne in 486 4-^ ==494 B.C. 
On the basis of this date the chronology of Magadhan kings accord- 

ing to Puranic figures will be as follows: — 

- 

Ksemavarma 

366 —5^6 B.C. 

Ksemajit 

546 —•322 B.C. 

Bimbisara 

522 — 494 B.C. 

Ajatasatru 

494 — 469 B.C. 

Darsaka 

469-445 B.C. 

Udayin 

445 — 412 B.C. 

Nandivardhana 

41 2 —410 B.C. 

Mahanandl 

410—407 B.C. 

Sisunaga 

407-393 B.C. 

Kakavarna 

393-357 

Mahapadma 

357-329 B.C. 

His sons 

329 — 317 B.C. 

Candragupta 

317-293 B.C. 

Bindusara 

293 — 268 B.C. 

Asoka 

268 — 232 B.C. 


Let us now examine this chronology in the light of various facts 
preserved by the Buddhist, Jain and Greek writers. According to the 
Buddhist accounts the second Buddhist Council was held in the tenth 
year of the reign of Kalasoka, when a hundred and odd years had 
elapsed after the death of Buddha. This means that the second 
Buddhist Council was held near about 386 B.C., and consequently 
2 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1 , p. 156. 
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the tenth year of Kalasoka’s reign also fell near about this date. 
According to the Puranic chronology given above, the tenth year of 
Kakavarna’s reign fell in 384 B.C. which is very near 386 B.C. 
Again, the Jain Parisistaparvan implies that a period of 95 years 
elapsed between the death of U day in and the accession of Candra- 
gupta‘^. This is exactly the period that elapsed between the two 
events according to the Puranic chronology. Further, according to 
Jains, Candragupta began to reign 253 years before the Vikrama 
era, or in 312 B.C. This date practically agrees with the date that 
we arrive at by acceping the Puranic chronology, the difference of 
five years being immaterial. But there is another very strong argu- 
ment which favours the exact year of Candragupta’s accession 
according to the Puranic chronology. The Jains and the Buddhists 
agree that Candragupta conquered Magadha after subduing the 
north-western frontiers of India*. The presence of Eudemos in the 
Punjab till 317 B.C., however, shows that Candragupta could hardly 
have conquered the Punjab till that date. As a matter of fact the 
quitting of Punjab by Eudemos ‘must have been the result of the 
conquests of Candragupta, who thus must have acceeded to the throne 
neither earlier nor much later than 317 B.C, The Puranic date 
thus admirably suits facts concerning Candragupta and his career. 
Lastly, let us consider the date of Asoka. According to the Buddhist 
tradition, Asoka’s coronation took place 218 years after the Nirvana 
of Buddha, i.e., in q86 — 2 1 8 = 268 B.C, This is exactly the date 
that the Puranic chronology gives. ^ The assertion of the Mahavaiiisa 
that Asoka had become king four years before his formal inauguration 
is clearly waong, because it is not only not supported by any other 
evidence but is actually opposed by the statements of Asoka himself 
in his edicts. Thus Asoka always counts the length of his reign 
from his coronation, which certainly means that as usual his corona- 

3 According to this work Udayana died 60 years after the death of Mahavira, 
and Candragupta became king 135 years after the same event, thus implying an 
interval of 93 years. It appears that Hemacandra, the author of Paiislstaparvan, 
has confused the date of the death of some later Jain saint with that of die 
passing away of Mahavira, for according to ancient and reliable Buddhist evidence 
Mahavira died before Buddha. 

/f See die story of Candragupta and the old woman found both in Parisista- 
parvan and Mahavariisa-nka 
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tion and accession were not separated by any considerable length of 
time. Had there been a difference of four years between the two 
events, Asoka would not have measured the length of his reign from 
the later event. The truth seems to be that according to a reliable 
tradition Asoka was crowned 218 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, 
but according to the chronolology of the predecessors of Asoka as 
given in the Mahavamsa^ the date of the beginning of Asoka*s reign 
fell four years earlier. To explain this inconsistency the monks 
coined the story that there was a difference of four years between 
Asoka’s accession and coronation. 

This date of Asoka also perfectly agrees with the dates of the 
Greek kings mentioned in his edicts. The dates of the Greek kings 
were as follows : — 


Antiochus Theos of Syria 
Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt 
Antigonos Gonatus of Macedonia.. 
Magas of Gyrene 
Alexander of Epirus 


261 — 246 B.C. 
285 — 247 B.C. 
276 — 239 B.C. 
300 — 250 B.C. 
273-255 B.C. 


R.E.XIII, in which the names of these kings are mentioned, was, 
according to the internal evidence of the rock edicts, engraved in the 
14th year of Asoka’s reign. Its date according to our chronology 
would thus be 255 B.C., and at this date all the kings were alive. 

Next let us take the chronology of the Pradyotas of Avantl. 
This dynasty was destroyed by Sisunaga who began to rule in 407 
B.C. Assuming that he overthrew the Pradyota dynasty in the very 
first year of his reign, as the Puranas suggest the chronology of the 
Pradyotas would be as follows ; — 

Pradyota ... 505 — 482 B.C. 

Palaka ... 482— 438 B.C. 

Aryaka ... 458— 427 B.C. 

Avantivardhana ... 427 — 407 B.C. 

This chronology also agrees with the facts recorded in non- 
Brahmanical works. Thus Pradyota was a contemporary of Buddha 


5 The correctness of this chronology has been doubted even by Dr. Rhys 
Davids. See Cambridge History of India^ Chap. VII, p. 190. 
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and survived him, for, according to the Majjhima Nikdya, shortly 
after the Buddha’s death Ajatasatru is said to have been fortifying his 
capital Rajagrha in anticipation of an attack by Pradyota. The 
Puranic chronology is in full accord with this fact, for according to 
it also Pradyota died about 482 B.C., i.c. four years later than 
Buddha. 

We thus see that the chronology of the Pradyotas, Bimbisaras, 
Sisunagas, Nandas and Mauryas, as preserved in the Puranas, accords 
with all the facts mentioned in various works. 

PURUSHOTTAM LaL BhARGAVA 



NababakbanakhaDacaritam 


Unknown and unpublished Sanskrit works are valuable for their 
own sake, but at times they throw light on some problem in Indian 
history, which without such works would have remained unsolved. 
The Nahabnkhanakhanacaritdm by Rudra Kavi is such a valuable 
work. 


I . Rudra Kavi and his works 

The Sanskrit-knowing world is already acquainted with 
Rudra Kavi and his Rastraudhavai^samahakavya^ {RVM\ The 
editor of this Kavya informs us that Rudra also composed a work 
called Jahangiracaritatn which is not yet available in complete. 
Aufrecht mentions'^ a Babakhanacaritam of Rudra which must 
be a mistake for Nababakhanacaritam noted in the India Office 
Catalogue (No, 7304) as “a panegyric upon Emperor Jehangir in 
three Ullasas composed in 1609 A. The same Catalogue also 
mentions two more works of Rudra viz. Danasahacaritam (No. 7089) 
an eulogy of Akbar’s son Daniyal in four Ullasas composed in 1603 


A.C. and 

KlrtisamuUdsa a panegyric 

upon 

Sultan Khurram, son 

of Jehangir. 

Thus Rudra Kavi composed 



I. 

Rastraudhavaiiisamahakavya 

in 

1596 A.C. 

2, 

Danasahacaritam 

in 

1603 ,, 

3 - 

Nababakhanacaritam 

in 

1609 ,, 


J ahangTr acar i tarn 

in 

? 

5 - 

Kirtisamullasa 

about 

i6i6 ,, 

Rudra, 

the author of these works, 

though we know very little 

about him, 

was according to the RVM, the 

son of Ananta and the 


grandson of Kesava. He was a learned Brahman gifted with poetic 
talents by the favour of the Mother Goddess ( 

1 Gaikwad Oriental Series^ No. 3. 1917. 

2 Catc 9 . Cata,, pt. 1 . p. 328. 

3 Har Datt Sharma in Woolncr Com. Vol. “Tlic Poet Rudra and his works” 
pp. 241-44. 
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) and was attached to the court of Narayana Shah and his 
son Pratapa Shah, the Rajput princes of Rathor dynasty ruling at 
Salamayuradri in Baglan^. Rudra’s literary activity extended from 
1596 to 1616® A.C. 


2. Historical Background 

According to the RVM. Narayana Shah and his son Pratapa 
were of the Rastraiidha dynasty about which much mythical and some 
historical account is given by the poet. Narayana was the son of 
Bhairavasena and younger brother of Vira(ma)sena. While the latter 
was ruling at Mayuragiri, Narayana was his commander-in-chief. 
Hearing the exploits of the commander, Virasena was invited and 
honoured at Delhi by the emperor. But Queen Durgavati, wife of 
Virasena, soon became jealous of Naiayana and created misunderstand- 
ing between the two brothers. Narayana was asked to quit 
Mayuragiri. He promptly retired to a village and then occupied 
Salagiri. Afterwards he began conquering the adjoining area and 
in a short period all the strongholds of Virasena fell to him. Pratapa 
was appointed to look after the newly conquered territory and himself 
Narayana marched against Mayuragiri. People of ' the capital 
deserted Virasena and rallied round the victor hailing him as their 
hero and ruler. 

Narayana Shah was the hero of many battles. By nature he was 
pious. He visited many holy places, gave rich presents to Brahmanas, 
set up shrines and performed Agnistoma and other sacrifices. 

He was on friendly terms with the emperor at Delhi and comman- 
ded awe and respect at the courts of the southern kingdoms. Burhan 
Shah of Ahmadnagar sought his help for conquering the southern 
country. When Akbar had marched against Khandesh in 1599, he 

4 Baglan is the country around Nasik, in Bombay Presidency. It is des- 
cribed in Aw'i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous region, well-peopled .wid pros- 
perous. It had seven forts, two of which were very important — Mulher (Mayura- 
giii) and Saler (Salagiri). 

5 It is said that Surya Pandit or Surya Daivajhya (*1400-50 A.C.) resident 
of the town Partha near Purnatirtha on the northern bank of Godavari was an 
ancestor of Rudra. Surya wrote many works such as Phibodhmudhakara, 
Par a mar th a fra pa, Ramakrsna Kavya, etc. A Nrsimha Campu is ascribed to 
him (MSS. Cat. of the RAS. of Bengal, vol. 7, p. 333). But Rudra do^*s not 
refer to 'Surya. 
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attempted to seize Baglan. Pratapa was besieged for seven years but 
in the end Akbar had to compound with him. This brings us 
directly to t\%c Nabdbakhdnakhdndcaritam (NKC) of Rudra Kavi. 

3. Nawab Khdnkhdnd and the NKC 

Nabfibakhanakhana was the title conferred upon Mirza Khan 
Abdur-rahim, the trusted commander of Akbar’s army. When he 
suppressed the rebellion of Muzaffar Gujrati (i 583^9 1), the emperor 
himself honoured him with the title. Mirza Khan, better known as 
Rahim was the only son of Bairam Khan and a distant kinsman of 
Akbar. He was a great scholar and poet. He is well known for his 
Doha poetry. 

The NKC of Rudra*^ is in praise of Rahim and not of Jehangir. 
It is a smalP work in Campu style in mixed prose and verse. It is 
complete in three chapters (IJllasas) written in highly polished 
language. The long compounds, the mythological erudition, the 
difficult puns and the hyperbolic expression of the work at once remind 
us of the Harsacarita of Banabhatta. 

The work is more meant for style than for the subject-matter 
Though it is historical in outlook, there is apparently little history 
in it. It contains mere description based upon exaggeration. It is 
possible that Rudra had no first-hand information of the Mogul 
commander and depended upon poetic convention and set phrases 
to describe the hero of his choice. 

The First Ullasa begins with: — 

5rvft 1 

6 Nagpur Univcisity MS.; purchased from Nasik; Acc. No. 582; size 
10" X 4 / 4 ^'; Foil. 3-22, pictty old, well preserved, thick, dark-yellow paper, hand- 
writing legible. First fol. missing. 

Poons MS. secured for comparison tlirough Dr. Y. K. Deshpandc; size 
8"x4j/2", foil. 1-20, incomplete, fresh-looking, handwriting clear. It contains 
only first two chapters. 

7 First Ullasa contains 9 verses besides prose, 2nd Ullasa has 20 verses and 
the third has 12. The post-colophon has five verses more The work, was com- 

posed at Salamayuiadri in Saka 1531 I 

1 patronage of Pratapa Shah. 
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iTT^n^ «r5i^ ff »^'krR’iT!i 11 
and goes on describing Khankhana as chief among all the kings etc. 
Here he is said to have conquered all the parts of India such as Ahga, 
Kalihga, Vahga etc. where poet’s eye is more upon the rhythmic 
alliteration in country-names than the truth of his statement. The 
poet has made Khankhana the paragon of all qualities, versed in all 
arts of war and peace, spending his time in hunting, sporting, 
studying, singing, painting etc. According to the poet, Khankhana 
was ; 

’’ 

such is the majestic style in which Rudra has described the hero 
without telling a single fact about him. The first Ulliisa is closed 
after eight verses. 

The Second Ullasa begins with: — 

Rb f^5 4'i^swritTq: q?;: 1 

f fe-. 

?rls 4 «cqrJT5^R?qfM^cir ?rrff 11 
describes the hero as : 

fqqrsr: 

, Rfeqjm ^rqt%5 

^ JR^ siqfi!!r, tTt^ stit^ gq%^, ^ 

'‘5R ^ ?:r5r?rm5rf%)yqjjj, 

'‘3ifq ’g ?rq5T trq%f5T^fJi ^ ^ 

^awRr-. qfq#-: iq 

and shows the skill of the poet in which Bana excelled and brings 
home to us poet’s mastery over language. The chapter is closed with 
the eighth verse : — 

qi%: 1 gprPBTiUTq^ gs^natirq^qi: 11 

TOt gqpRjlsfq 1 gqjjqTSRt^m^jji: 11 
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The Third Ullasa is comparatively smaller. It begins with : — - 

%ft^H^T5Tr?TS 11 

and is closed with the praise of valour and magnanimity of Khan- 
khana. 

4. Contribution to History 

Thus the entire work (NKC) is a fine specimen of Sanskrit ornate 
prose and poetry but it is curiously silent about the historical aspect 
of the hero under description. Such a silence would have been mys- 
terious but for the post-colophon verses which characteristically allow 
us a glimpse of the scene behind the curtain. Following are the 
verses : 

gst^T 5?Trff sfrM S(mT- 

This verse suggests that the king Pratapa Shah of Baglan was in 
some difficulty and expected help from Khankhana. Pratapa had 
always depended upon him; wished for his success and praised him, 
even though Khankhana was far away. Pratapa had, it seems, sent 
"a letter to Khankhana seeking his help. 

5^T aiR: ISTclTT: g?r: 

2ftT2T \\\\\ 

This verse reminds Khankhana of the old relations that existed 
between him and Pratapa, whom, it seems, Khankhana had treated 
as his own son and honoured him as a great warrior. Again, it is 
pointed out that the Baglan chiefs had always paid tribute to the 
Delhi emperor. Depending upon these old connections, Pratapa was 
again requesting Khankhana to act, as would seem proper for the 
grave occasion. 

5Rf^ «ftq??RiTR?T I ^T^R^^R^RT \\\\\ 
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This verse is simply a praise of Khankhana as the ‘helper of the 
weak.’ 

vS vS» 

rr^4t ^ HVn 

This verse brings before us, under the disguise of a metaphor the 
difficulty in which Pratapa Shah was placed. The metaphor 
serving as check over powerful monarchs — is well 
applied to Khankhana as he had a great influence over Jehangir and 
it is well known to history that khankhiina was much interested in 
Jehangir even during the reign of Akbar. The influence of Khankhana 
over Jehangir was so great that even Nur Jehan was said to be jealous 
of him. This metaphor, therefore, suggests that Pratapa Shah was 
threatened with some chastisement by Jehangir and hence the former 
had applied to Khankhana for help on the basis of old friendship. 
To complete the metaphor of Visnu, the poet incidentally gives the 
names of the two sons of Khankhana : 

w^w 

This is the most important verse. With the help of a metaphor 
it makes the whole situation very clear, “The rising passion in 
the form of the valour of Emperor Jehangir has upset the fawn-eyed 
lady in the form of the Southern Direction, If, Khankhana, the 
ornament of the earth, extends his hand to touch her garment, she 
is pleased** — this explicitly means that Jehangir had sent his armies 
to suppress the southern chiefs, Baglan was overrun by the Mogul 
armies and Mulher was probably besieged. Pratapa finding himself 
ill great difficulty applied to Khankhana to save him in time. 

The NKC, was perhaps sent to Abdur-rahim Khankhana at 
Delhi with presents, accompanied by a petition of succour, in the 
form of these five verses in the post-colophon. This is the secret 
lying behind this apparently unhistorical panegyric. As Rahim was 
himself a poet and a scholar of Sanskrit, there is a keen sense of 
appreciation and deserving appropriateness in sending such a petition 
with a covering of a panegyric. Rudra Kavi, it seems, was crowned 
with success in behalf of his master. The scige of Mulher was, 

6 


IH 9 .^ SEPTEMBER, 1 952. 
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probably, lifted somewhere in 1609 A. C. Afterwards Pratapa Shah 
asked the poet to compose an independent J ahanglracaritam^ . 

5. The Campaign of Ahmadnagara 

The first line of the second verse from the colophon — 

brings before us the question, ‘How and when was Pratapa Shah first 
called a warrior and then the son by Khankhana?* For this we are re- 
quired to refer to the campaign of Ahmadnagara as given in the RVM, 
The account of the campaign as summarised by V. S, Smith and 
others from the Muhammadan sources does not make this point clear. 
In the current histories nowhere do we find any mention of Pratapa 
Shah of Baglan and his share in the Ahmadnagara campaign, as an 
ally and friend of Akbar. Following is the short sketch of the 
campaign as given by Briggs®, Smith'® and others.'^ 

“In I59‘5, Akbar decided to war against Burhan-l-Mulk 
the ruler of Ahmadnagar because the latter chose to remain 
independent and did not show inclination to accept sovereignty 
of the Delhi Emperor. 

“In 1595 Burhan-l-Mulk was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim. Ahmadnagara, the capital of Nizam Shah then 
became the scene of fearful struggles between the different 
parties of the state. Their mutual animosity reached such a 
pitch that one party committed the fatal error of appealing for 
aid to Sultan Murad, the second son of the Emperor Akbar, 
who was then the governor of Gujrat. This gave an oppotunity 
to the Mogul Emperor to interfere in the affairs of the Deccan 
and enforce his sovereignty there. 

“Akbar appointed Khankhana as the commander-in-chief 
of the invading force which consisted of 70,000 cavalry. Prince 
Murad was directed to join Khankhana. 

“The operations of the armies of Khankhana and of 
Prince Murad were equally hampered by dissentions. The 

8 In the ''Memoirs of Jehangir' also (p. 396) tlic emperor states that he 
conferred on Piatapa three rings of jacinth, diamond and ruby. 

9 Ferishta, III. 292-304. 

10 Akbar, the Great Mogul, p. 249, 266 etc. 

11 Historical landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 172-173. 
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Prince desired that the main advance should be made from 
Gujrat whereas the Commanjlcr recommended an invasion 
from Malwa, 

“Eventually the southward moving armies marched through 
Berar as far as Ahtnadnagara and laid siege to the capital. 

“Those who had invited the prince now bitterly repented 
for their action and for a time at last all the parties were 
united in their opposition to the invader. The siege dragged 
on and the heroic endeavours of Sultan Chand Bibi and the 
eunuch Commander Sushil Khan of Bijapur made the Mogul 
leaders to propose terms for peace. 

“The treaty was signed in 1596 by which the Province 
of Berar was ceded to Akbar by the court of Ahmadnagar. 

6. The Variant Account 

The RVM (Canto XX) on the other hand informs us — 

“Murad Shah, the son of Akbar encamped with his armies 
with a view to conquer the kingdom of Nizam Shah. Akbar 
had given a letter with a present of Kashmir clothes and a 
white horse, to Narayana Shah, requesting him to join Murad. 
Pratapa Shah was soon dispatched. It was then desired to 
know the depth of the enemy. 

“After the monsoon, Pratapa again joined Murad with his 
army. The combined forces poured into the enemy territory 
of Galan. Khankhana and Mir (Raja Ali Khan) of Khandesh 
joined them there. Khankhana requested Murad to offer 
commander’s position to Mir, but Murad declined, as it was 
already given to Pratapa. The armies besieged Ahmadnagar. 
Pratapa took such a leading part in the fight and fought so 
valiantly as to excite wonder and admiration of the Mogul 
leaders. The fort of Ahmadnagar was stormed which was 
then surrendered to the Prince with a request to release it in 
exchange of the country of Virata (Berar)^^. 

n |i XX. 67 

>i xx. 69 
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“The victorious armies then turned to Virata and reached 
Balaputa for the monsoop. Pratapa Shah returned with the 
consent of Murad and Khankhana, to Mayuragiri.’* 

Thus this was the occasion on which Pratapa Shah earned the 
favour of Nawab Khankhana. 

7. Conclusions 

(1) We can therefore say by way of conclusion that, 
Riidra s NKC was a mere covering, a pretext to hide the peti- 
tion of succour appended to it in the five verses of the post- 
colophon, sent by Pratapa Shah of Baglan to Khankhana who 
was at that time in Delhi or some other place which was away 
from Mulher. Baglan was then overrun by the Mogul armies 
and Mulher was perhaps besieged. 

(2) Incidentally, the importance of the RVM. in the 
reconstruction of the history of Akbar’s designs in the south, 
deserves consideration of the historian. 


V. W. Karambelkar 


*Tfrs^^ii XX. 70. 

?r?r: tt’ i 

II XX. 77. 

^nc^jjrrq; 11 XX. 78. 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 


23. KAKUDA = Hump of a bull. 

(AK. 20 1 /29 1 ) ^ ^ 

Ayo — ^viili (42a)., 

24. KAI^ KA = Hei'on. 

(AK. 87/127) 5 Bf: I % 

Kis — Ixii (56a). 

Sun — ^vhi (22a}. 

Yudi — xvi (iia), Ixiv (20a), Ixxx (68a), xci (25a), xcv (68a). 

25. KACCHAPA = Turt!lc. 

(AK, 42/65) 

Ara — xl ('26a, 3ol>). 

KiiS — li (26a). 

Sun — Ixxx (19b). 

Utt — \i (45a), xc (17a). 

26. KADRU = Mother of Naga (serpent). 

(AK, 27/41). qi|: 

Ara — XX (29b, 32b, 33a). 

27. KAPI = Ape. 

(AK. 84/124) qifq: 

(AS. 216) 

Adt — i (78a, 83b). 

Ara — ^Ixxvii (75a, 76a). 

* Contd. from p. 14 1 of vob XXVIII, No. 2. 

23 Harappa (Vats), I. 11510, II. 794, HI. 739, VJ — 185, VI.J— 188; 
Mohenjo (Mackay), SD — 3137-u, DK — 9574-1; Sat. Bra.^ (Kanva), i, 4, i, 8; 
Tait., Bra.» i, 4 » 7f Mbh. 

24 S^nkh, Ara.f xii. 13; Tait. Samt^ v. 4. ii. i; Vaj., Sara., xxiv. 31; Alrit 
Sam., iii. 14. 12; Sv.^ ii. 9. 3. 6. i; Mbh., (Beng.), i, 66, 2633. 

25 Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 395 i> 6528-1; Mbh., (BORI), i, 14, 60a. 

26 Sat, Bra., (Madh.), iii. 2, i; Mbh.., (BORI), i, 60, 66a. 

27 Harappa (Vats), I. PI. 16; III. 11625; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 8162; 
Rv., X. 86. 5; Av., iii. 9. 4; iv. 33. ii; vi. 49. i; Chand. Ufa,, i. 6. 7; Tait. 
Sam., iv. 2, 10. i. 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramdyana 

Kish~’i (13a, 14a, 17b, 31a, 32a), ii (25b), in (24a), V (28b) 
viii (iia, 22a, 42b, 48a), ix (2b), xl (ib), xii (2a), 
xiii (43a), xvi (12a), xvii (9a}, xviii (i8b, 28a), xix 
(15a), xxii (la, 20b), xxiii (ib), xxiv (28b), xxv (39a), 
xxviii (29a), xxxi (lob, i5ab, 20b, 26a), xxxiii (15a, 23a), 
xxxiv (3a, 4b, 9b, lob, iia, lyb),, xxxv (5a, i6a), 
xxxvi (17b), xxxvii (14b, 15b, 2oab), xxxviii (loa, 24b, 
49a), xxxix (23b, 30b), xl (70b), xli (2b, 5b, 8b), xbi 
^4a, 9a, iia), xliii (36b, 51b, 62b, 67a), xlv (3b, 5a, 7b, 
19b), xlviii (la, 2a, 9a), Hi (19b), liii (ib, 5a), liv {6a, 
7a), Iviit (15b), lix (loa), Ix:ii (55b). 

Sun — i (8b, 59b, 73a, 97ab), ii (15b, i6a, 30a, 31a, 32a, 33b, 
44a, 50a), iii (la, 6b, 17b, i8a, 21b, 22b, 25b, 71a, 72a, 
74b, 80a), iv (7a, 8a, 9b), V (21a, 31a, 32a, 33a, 34b), vi 
(8a), vii (4a, 9a, 12a, 22a, 23a, 23b, 28a, 31a, 33b. 

34b, 48b, 49b, 50a), viii (6a, 7a, 8a, 9b, loai, 12b, 

20b, 23b, 25b|, ix (2b, iia, 62a), X (2a, 8b, 13a), 

xi (2b), xii (2b, 9b, iia, i6a, 17a, 28a, 46b), xiv 
(28a, 73a), XV (14b, 29b, 39b, 41b, 46b, 48b, 53a,64a), 
xvi (22a, 49b, 58b), xvii (la, 6b, 14a, i6b, 22a, 31a, 

44b, 45bf'j, xviii (124b, 40a, 68b), xx (3a, 22a, 27a), xxix 
(3a), XXX (la), xxxi, (9b), xxxii (20b, 22a, 30a, 41a, 

43b, 50a), xxxiii (la, 24a), xxxv (12a, 33a, 34a, 38a, 

39b, 40a, 48b), xxxvi (la), xxxvii (24a, 27a, 39b, 43b), 
xxxviii (la, 3b, 4a, 39a, 40a, 41c), xl (6a, 9a, loa, 12a), 
xli (i6a), xlii (4b, 6a, 7b, lob, iib, 13a, 19a, 23b, 26a, 
29a, 30a, 31a, 33b, 36b, 38b, 40a), xliii (7a, 8b, 9b, iiai, 
i8a, 19a, 2ib), xUv (ion), xlv (2b, 5b, 7a, 13b, 172!), 
2ib), xlvi (19a), xlvii (4b), xlviii (36a, 37ab), xlix (4b, 
9ab), 1 (3a, 4b, 6a, 12a, 17a, 19a, 23b, 29b), li (la, 6b, 
148)1, lii (27a), liii (8a, 9a, 10a, i8a, 22a), liv (ib), Iv (2a, 
8a, iia), !Vi (13a, 15/b, i8a, 23a, 24a, 25b, 27a, 32a), Ivii 
(3a, 5a, 32a, 115b), lix (lob), lx (2b, 4b, 9b, 1438), Ixi 
(17a, i8b),lxii (5b, 7b, i6b, 20b), Ixiv (6a, 27b), Ixv (9a), 
Ixvi (5b, 133*), Ixix (33a, 36a, 38a), Ixx (26b), Ixxi (i8b), 
Ixxii (19b), Ixxiv (23b, 25a, 48a, 49a, 6ia), Ixxv (9a), 
Ixxxii (33a), Ixxxv (lob), xci (17a, 20a), xdi (4a), xcvH 
(20a, 23a, %q\>). 
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Yud — ii (47a), iv (17a, 48b, 51a), xiii (la, 24a, abb, 31a), 
xiv (13b, xvi (12a, i6a, 34a, 35b, 97a, 100a, 

loia, 102a), xvii (17a), xviii (48b), xix (34b, 37a, 53b), 
xxi (30b, 32a, 33a, 38b), XXV (4od), xxviij (2a, 37a), 

xxix (15a, 27b), XXX (38a, 39a!), xxxa (4b, 36a), xxxi 
(43b), xxxii (17a, 26a, 36b, 38a, 40a), xxxiii (6a), 

xxxvi (37a, 59a, 63b, 95b, 109a), xxxviii (38b), xivi 
f4oa, 41a, 73a), xlix (39a, 50c, 51a), 1 (8a, 23a, 26a, 
40a, 42a, 43a), Ijii (42b), liii (31a, 51b, 57a, 58a), liv 
(51b, 56a), Ivi (13a, 4/ja), Ivii (loa, iia), lix (3b, 5b), 
>!xi (loa), bcii (9a, i6b), Ixiii (12b), Ix\i (6b, 7a, i8b, 
23b, 25a, 26a, 27a, 28b), Ixx (22a, 26a), Ixxi (46a), 
Ixxiv (39c), Ixxvi (42a), Ixxvii (3b, 26a, 37a, 44b), 

^/xxviii (9b, i8a, 28a), Ixxx (6b, 36a, 40b), Ixxxm 

(47a, 95a, 99a, 139b, 140b, 154a, 174a), fibcxxiv (i6b, 
35b), Ixxxv (7a, 13a), cx (48a, 62b), ex'll (16b), cxiii 

(58b). 

Ult — xxiii (35a), xxxviii (55a), xl (i8a, 20a), xi(ii (39b, 40a), 
xbii (i6c, i8a, 20a). 

28. KAPILA = Br^own Cow. 

Ayo — Ixxix (20a). 

29. KAPOTA = Da\c or Pigeon. 

AK. 86/127. % 5 T 

Ayo — XI (4a). 

Kis — xiii (22b). 

Utt — vi (53a). 

Sun — xciii (4a, 5b). 

30. KAMBALA = A sort at deer with a shaggy hairy coat. 

Utti — xxxii (22b). 

28 Mhh., (BORI;, I. 49, 50; Sat. Bra., XIV, 9. 4. 14; Ara.s I, 9. 2. 

29 Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 5975 — L; DK — 12224-U; SD — 2799- 
U; Rv., i. 30. 4; Av., XX. 135, 12; Mait. Sam\ ni 14. 4; Vaj. Sam., xxiv, 23. 
38; Mbh. (BORI), XII. 141. 

30 Mbh. (BORI), I, 31. loa. 
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3 1 . KAMBU = Coiich. 

AK. 207/301. 

Sun — xxxii (loa). 

Utt — xxviii (12b), xxxi (8b). 

32. KARABHA == Youing ckphant. 

AK. 1 5 1 / 2 1 7. 4 ^1#^; 

Utt XXXVIM (73b )i. 

33 KARIN = Elephant. 

Sun — XV (i8b). 

Yud — XXXV (9c). 

Utt — vi (44a), viii (i2a), xxxiv (12b), xxxviii (89a). 

34. KARENU = Elcphaht. 

AK. 1 96 / 28 2 . % qft 

Aylo- — ix (5a), xiii (23a), xxxix (35b), xli (17b), cxi (47a). 

Kis — xiiii (iob),xliv (44b). 

Sun — XV (28b), xxiii (i6b), xxvii (28a). 

Yud — Ixxiii (14b), xcv (6b), cxii (9b). 

Utt — xxi (3b, 1 6b). 

35. KALA-HAMSA = Name of several species of the Uamsa bird 

or goose. 

AK 88/ 129. l 

Kis — xxix (i8a), li (12c). 

36. KAK A = Crow. 

AK. 87/128. 5 BT qiqi% q] : » 

Ayo — cv (40a, 41a, 42a, 43b, 45b> 46a, 47a, 48a, 50a, 

5 ^'> 57 ''>- 58a)- 
Ara — iv (37a). 

Sun — xxvii (34b)*, xxxvi (35b, 36a, 38b, 40a, 42b, 46b). 

xxxvii (4b), Ixvii (29b, 30a), Ixix (i6b, 17b). 

Yud — ^xi (35b), xxvii (34a), xxxb (13a), Ixxx (68a), xciii (48a). 
Utt — xxxvi (42a). 

31 Mbh. 32 Mbh, 

33 Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 8324'L; Mbh, 

34 Mbh. 

35 Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 4564*, Mbh, (BORI), I, 60. 56. 

36 Kasika, IV, i. 151, 49; Ait,, Ara.^ Ill, 2, 4; Sad. Bra., 5, 8. 
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37. KaDAMBA = A kind of goose with dark-grey wings. 

AK. 88/129. I 

Kiis — xii:i (8a), xxvi (53), li (12b), lii (39a)* 

Sun — Ivi (ib), xiv (38a). 

Uct — XX (2oai). 

38. KANANAUKAS = Monkey. 

Sun — Ix (12a), Ixvi (7a, 12a). 

Yud — xvi (19a), xxxi (17b), Ixii (i2bi. 

39. KARANpAVA = Sort of Duck. 

AK. 89/131. 

Ayo — xxvi'i (i8a), hi (33a), cxi (49a;. 

Ara — vii (3a), xii (14b), xv (42b), xxi (12a), bcxviii (15b), 
Ixxx (273), Ixxxi (27b, 42b). 

Kis — xxix (i6b), xliv (30b). 

Suliii — ix (9a, 57a/, XIV (39a') xvii (26a), Ivi (la). 

Yud — Ixxxi'ii (71a). 

Utc — Ixxxiv (4b/. 

40. KITA = A worm or insect. 

Ayo — XXV (32a), xxviii (14a). 

41. KUKKUTA = A wild cock. 

AK. 128. \ 

Sun — XV (41b). 

42. KUNJARA = Elephant. 

AK. 183. I f^5 » 

Adi — xiv ( 37 '^X xxvii (13b), liv (19b). 

Ayo — xi (263), XX (4a), xxvii (iib), xxxvii/ (3b), hv (40a, 42c), 
Iviii (7a), xci (17a, 20b), xciv (27b), C/viii (9a), cix (27b), 
cxi (iib), cx\i (41b), cxvii (17a). 

37 Harappa (Vats), II — 5573> Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 11716'U; Mbh, 

39 Harappa (Vats), I. 62'! ; III. 4997; V. 11893; Mohenjo (Mackay), 
DK — 9560-! ; Mbh. ; K^sika, VI, 3. 119. 5- 

40 Av,t ix. 4. 16; Brhad-Uf,, vi. i. 19; Chanel. Upa., vi. 9. 3; Kaus, 
Upa,y i. 2; Mbh., XIII, 1 17^9, 5728, 

4 1 Harappa (Vats), II. 8300; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 7896; Vaj. Sam., 
i. 16; Mbh,\ Kasika, II, 4. 31. 164; Sat, Bra., I, 1.4- 18; Kan. Sat. Brd., 
I, I. 3» 

42 Mbh. (BORI), I, 31, 150; Kasika, II, i, 5^» 

IHQ.^ SEinhMBLR, 1952. 
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Ara — ^xv (4a), xxxii (29b), xxxiii (29b), xxxiv (17a), liii (43a) 
Kiis — u‘ {8a, i2l>), xii’i (loa), xxxi (i6b, 21b), xxxvii (5a). 

Sun — ii- (15a), ii'i (i6b, 17b, 28a), V (21a), vii (34b, 59a), xxvii 
(20a), xxxv (34a), xxxviii (4a, 33a), liii (12a), Ik (i6a), 
Ixxvi'ii (17a). 

Yud — iiv (loa), xvi (20b), xvjii (53a), xix (loa, 34b), xxxiii 
(2b), xlv (iia), 1 (8a), !Vi (46b, 52a), Ixiiil (12b), Ixxviii 
(28a), kxxiv (25a), cxi (13b), cxii (26a), cxiii (27a)!. 

Utt' — ^vii (iib, 50a), xxi (3b,i6b, 29b), xxx (7b), xxxi (13a). 

43. KU]SJJARI = Female elephant. 

Ayo — ^Ixxvii (7b) 

44. KUMUDA = Elephant of the South -West or Southern quarter. 

Utt — xxx (7a). 

45. KUR AR A = Osprey, sjx:ci>cs of eagle. 

AK. 129. \ I 

Kis — xxix (i6a), li (iia, 12a), Ih (38b), lix (30a). 

Yud — XV (iia) 

46. KURART = Female osprey. 

Ayo — xxxk (44a*| Ixvii (i6b), 'kviii (43b), Ixxxiii (28a). 

Ara — XV (6b). 

Kis — xviii (32a), xix (4b). 

Yud — xxtv (12b). 

Sun — xviii (49a). 

47. K URM A Turtle or tortoise. 

AK. 42/65. ^ \ 

Aylc — exxv ( 1 5a), 

Kis — xvit (35b> 

Sun — fixxv (12b). 

Yud' — ixxh (12a), Ixxxiii (131a) 

44 Mbh. (BORI), L 31, 156. 

45 Harappa (Vats), Seal — zS 5 \ Mbh, (BORI), h 31. 15a. 

47 Harappa (Vats), Seal— 4^6; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 9683-I; Mbh, 
(BORI), I, 59. 40; Av„ IX, 4. 16; Tail, Sam., II, 6. 3. 3; Matt Sam,, III. 15. 
3; Vaj. Sam., XXIV, 34; Sat, Bra., I, 6, 2, 3. 
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48, KOKA = Wolf. 

AK. 8 5/ 1 26. 1 

Ara — ^liii (42b}. 

Sun — xxvi (9b). 

Yud — xxviiii (i8b). 

49. KOKILA = Indian cuckoo. 

AK. 87/1 28. f^rf I 

Adi — ix (15a s Ixvi (6a, 9a, loa). 

Ayo— xlix (2b), *Kv (42a), xcvi (6b), cv (12b, 13a). 

Ara — Ixxxu (lob, 26b). 

Sun — xvii (8a), xviii (9b, 20b). 

Yud — XV (lob). 

Lite — xlv (iib), Ixiv (ib). 

^o. KO-YASTIKA = A small white crane, commonly called 
paddy- bird. 

AK. 13 1. \ 

AS. 245. I 

Ayo — liv (42a). 

Ara — Ixxx (23a). 

Yud — XV (9a). 

5 r . KRAUPJCA = Curlew. 

AK. 129, I ( ^ ) I 

Adi) — i'i' (12b, 17b, 31b, 32b). 

Ayo — cxi (49b). 

Ara — XX (19a), xxii (i6b), Ixxviii (7a), Ixxxi (43a). 

Kis — li (iin'i lix (30a). 

Sun — ix (57a). 

Yud — Iw (19a), Ixxi (23b), Ixxv (i8b). 

52. KRAU5JCT = Female curlew. 

Adi — ii (14b, 1 6b, 30a). 

Ayo — xxxviii (48b), Ixxvii (32b). 

Ara — XX (i8a, 19a). 

48 Rv., vii. 104. 22; Sv., V. 23. 4; vin. 6. 2; Mbh» 

49 Mbh. (Beng.), v, 160. 5444; Kasika^ iv, i. 4. 3. 

51 Tail, Sam,, v. 5- i; Mbh., vi, 51, i» 
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53 . KRK ALAS A == Lizard 

AS. 226. I 

AK. 127. ^ 1 

Utt. — ^xviii (5b, 29a), <!lv (i8b, 19b). 

54. KRMI=:Worm or insect. 

AK. 127. ft; (ff)fq: 1 
Utt — XXV (12a). 

55. KHA'GA = Bird. 

AK. 13 1. ^ m: I 

Adil — iii (57a). 

Ayo — (Ivi (2a, iib), xci (i6b), xcvi (30b), xcviii (5b), cv (54a). 
cvi (3a, 29d). 

Ara — xxiii (8a), (xxix) (9b), xxxvii (14a'), Ivii (6a), Iviii (i6a) 
Kiis — xlj/v (43b), Iviii (4b), Ixii (47a). 

Sun- 4 \ix (iia), xciii (5a). 

Yu,d — ^xxvii (34a), Ixxxiii (90b). 

Utt — ^vii (21b). 

56. KHApGI = Female rhinoceros. 

AK. 125. I I 

Adi — xxvH (13b). 

Ayo — ^xxv (33a). 


{To be continued) 


SiBADAS ChAUDHURI 


53 Tait, Sam„v, 5. 19. i; Matt. Sam,, iii. 14. 21; Vaj, xxiv. 40; 

Brhad. Uf,, i, 5, 22; Mhh,, xiii, 132. 

54 Tait. Sam., v. ii. i; Matt. Sam., iii. Vaj. Sam., xxiv. 

Mantra Brd., ii. 7; Tait. Aran., iv, 36; Sat. Bra., v, 4. 1. 2; Mhh., i, 1800. 

55 Mhh. 

56 Matt. Sam., iii. 14. 21; Vaj. Sam., xxiv. 40; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK-- 
5863; Mbh. 
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The so-called Vedlc hymn singers entered into the Ganges Valley 
from the north, along with their faith. Before their arrival, there 
were undoubtedly people inhabiting these tracts, who had their 
own creeds, rituals and social organisations, however primitive they 
might have been. In my Bengali book Sasvata Bharata an 
attempt has been made at giving a connected account of these facts. 
The first scholar who drew our attention to pre-Vedic Indians 
was late R. Chanda. He was followed by Dr. B. S. Guha, 
and then by late R. D. Banerji. Very recently attempts at 
tracing the aboriginal elements on linguistic basis have been 
made by Dr. P. C. Bagchi and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. 
The earliest people who themselves might not have been ab-origine 
were a Negroid people, called the Negritoes, whose descendants till 
reside in the Anadamans, Nicobar and the coastal belt of ancient 
Mckran. Their chief food was fish. They may be identical with the 
Minavars of Tamil epics and Ichthyophagoi of the Greek historians of 
Alexander’s invasion. They were followed by an Austric speaking 
people in two separate batches, remarkable for their skill in archery, 
and may be the same as Villavars of the Tamil epics. According to 
one authority these Austric speaking people were a branch of the 
great Mediterranean race. These in their turn, were followed by 
peoples speaking several different tongues whom we know as ‘Dravi- 
dians’, who either came through Bolan Pass in Pakistan, as the 
islands left by them amongst the Brahui people suggest, or migrated 
from India to Iran and Sumer (S. Mesopotamia) as suggested by late 
H. R. Hall. Be that as it may be, the culture complex in ancient 
India is undoubted, what Dr. S, C. Sarkar of Patna calls tribal civili- 
sation is indeed this racial admixture and culture complex. The 
panorama of adoption and assimilation of traditions, rituals and 
customs by the so-called ‘Aryans’ form the original inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa. 

A proper assessment of the pre-Vedic culture of India and its 
legacy to the subsequent society and civilisation has become im- 
perative, Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, has correctly pointed out that: 
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‘‘But there has taken place in both Upper India and Bengal a 
commingling of cults, in both their ideals and theories and their 
practices and rituals, among Puranic Brahminism (including Tan- 
tricism), Buddhism in its numerous later phases, and Jainism; 
and this had led to a tangle with those of pre^Aryan origins 
particularly by the interaction of the Puranic cults of Brahmi- 
nism on the one hand and various forms of later Buddhism on 
the other in Bengal, which is well nigh impossible to untie, and the 
matter has been further complicated by a third and independent group 
of cults and rituals entering this tangle — those of pre-Vcdic origin 
which obtained amongst the Dravidians, Austric and Tibeto-Burman 
and other peoples of Bengal, recent and proto-historic, who formed the 
original inhabitants of Bengal upon whom Upper Gangetic Aryan 
speech and HinJu (i,e. Brahminical, Vedic, Puranic and Tantrik as 
well as Buddhist and Jain) religion and culture were imposed, trans- 
forming them into Aryan speaking Hindu people by the end of the 
first millennium A.D.”^ 

It is now almost impossible at the present day, with the existing 
matetial at our disposal, to assess the value and character of the 
elements contributed by the early inhabitants of India. It is inherent 
in every ancient civilisation, whether it be Hellenic and non-Hcllenis- 
tic, Cretan, Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian-pre-dynastic, Iranian or 
Urartxn cultures. Unfortunately however, no Ramsay, Petrie, 
Evans, Wooley or Herzfcld has disentangled the tangled skein. 
Nevertheless, an effort however elementary it might be, is likely to 
reward any investigator. The greatest evidence is furnished by the 
ellipsoid stones washed down either by riverine action or worn smooth 
by lying in shallow streams, almost like neoliihs. The present 
writer collected several such specimens in the branch of the Tdmra- 
ndldf at Taxila, immediately at the foot of the Kusana city of Sir- 
sukh. They are great favourites with the villagers. Ghee, milk, 
water and other offerings are made to them either as the symbol of 
Visnu or as lingams of Siva. Here lies the paradox. The stone is 
more suggestive of the inanimate, yet Indian beliefs gather around 
these stones myriads of ideas which infuse them with ‘power’, vitality 


1 Dr. B. C. Iaiw Presentation volume pt. I, p. 75. 
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and one might say personality. When solemn affirmation is necessary, 
a stone supposed to be representing Narayana is sufficient. High 
caste Bengalees marry their children before this class of stones to 
be divine 'witness of the nuptials. 

To the Muhammadan, the stone is pure, representing all forms of 
cleanliness, and it prays to God. As far as possible, therefore, the 
graves are made of stone, or stones are placed over graves, so that 
there might be unbroken prayers to God. By sitting on a stone, a 
learned man’s prayers are more effective; and the holy prophet of 
Arabia set an example by saying prayers by holding a pebble in his 
hand, a custom which is still followed. Stones are placed on the graves 
of the saints by suppliants, with the hope of gratifying the saint 
through the prayers of the stones. In Sind, there is a custom by 
which several men take up the pebbles, and utter prayers over them 
with a view to induce the rain clouds burst. There is a belief that 
the fairies may be brought to this earth to do man’s bidding by 
taking 41 stones and reading the verses of the Koran over them. 

The phallic emblem of Siva, one of the forms in which these 
stones are worshipped, itself seems to have been alien to original Vedic 
ritual. The legend of king Pundarlka as found in the Visnu 
Purana^ is an illuminating example of the non-Aryan origin of the 
cult, as well as the city of Banaras. King Pundarlka of Banaras had 
arrogated to himself all the insignias of Sri Krsna, who admittedly 
belonged to Mathura and to whom the Mahabhdrata gives the credit 
of transferring the Yadus to the western coast with their capital at 
Dvarka with disastrous results. All warnings by Krsna having faile h 
Krsna invaded Banaras and killed the king. The latter’s son wor- 
shipped Mahadeva and obtained a krtyd, which was despatched by 
the vengeful son to destroy Dvarka. But the Krtyd was driven 
away and pursued by Knsna’s sudarsana-cakra, which only returned, 
when the whole city of Banaras with its inhabitants were burnt by it. 
This legend was based on a substratum of historical facts, viz, that 
there were innumerable conflicts between the so-called Aryan tribe of 
Yadus and others from Brahmavartta, and non-Aryan worshippers of 
Mahadeva in the area immediately beyond the Doab between the 


2 


Viitm Pt 4 r£ina, Book V, chapter 34. 
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Ganges and the Yamuna. Mahadeva, according to the pauranic 
traditions, was originally a non-Aryan God. 

If these stones were emblems of phallus worship, we have enough 
data to assume that it was pre-Vedic in origin, and long struggle must 
have taken place before it was admitted into the Brahmanical faith. 
The excavations at Mohenjodaro have established that the worship 
of both the male and female organs singly or jointly (modern Uhgams 
and yonipattas) were few of the main traits of the Indus or the 
Harappa culture^. As the Harappa culture was pre-Vcdic and 
probably Dravidian, the next evidence is furnished by the Rgveda. 
There are two references (VII. 21. 5) which Sayana explains as 
'Sisnena-divyanti krdanta-iti-sisnadevah abrahmacaryah ity =arthah^; 
and the second is (x. 99. 3) which is also explained by Sayana as 
^sisna-devena brahmacaryansatadvaresu etc^.' Our conclusion has 
therefore to be based upon the interpretation of the term Usnadevah. 
This term has been explained by McDonnel as ‘phallus worshippers’ 
or people who have phallus as their deity Recently, Dr. A. P. 
Karmarkar has suggested a different interpretation. According to him, 
sisnadevah means those gods who possessed a sisna\ This is ejuite 
possible, but not probable. The citations of nude divinities in the 
Mohenjodaro and Sumerian seals are perfectly correct, but there are 
no grounds for believing that^ their nudity was being emphasised. It 
is also impossible to presume in absence of any definite evidence that 
those gods which were not represented as nude were supposed to be 
without sisnas. Therefore the explanation of McDonnel still stands; 
and we must take the contemptuous expressions in the Vedas as 
referring to the phallus worshippers. 

We have ample data in the Purdnas regarding the non-Aryan 
origin of the linga worship, and the serious struggle after which it 
was admitted into the Brahmanical pantheon. The legend about 

3 Sir J. Marshall, Mohenjodaro and Indus Valley Ciudisatton, vol. 1, pp. 39 ff. 
and plates. 

4 Vedic Samsodhah Alandala edition. Poona, p. 325. 

5 Max Muller’s edition, vol. vi, p. 306. I am indebted for these two 
references to Pi of. M. M. Patkar of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

6 McDonnel, Vedic Index, vol. ii, p. 382, 

7 Dr. B, C. Law Volume, pt. i, p. 459. 
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king Divodasa states that he was a virtuous king of Banaras, who 
had banished all the gods from the city. The present text of the 
Purdnas certainly include Mahadcva in it, but, as the sequence will 
prove, it was a later concoction. Though worship of Brahminical 
gods were forbidden the Kdst Khanda of the Skanda Purdna admits 
that a high state of morality and piety existed®. Ultimately by a 
trick Divodasa was persuaded to leave the city, but at the time of 
his departure he left a lihgam. Why this special regard for a lihgam^ 
And why a lihgam was left in the city of Banaras, when all the other 
gods had been banished, unless Divodasa was a devotee of lihgams or 
a phallus worshipper? The story historically interpreted implies one 
of the various stages by which the upper Indian gods and goddesses 
found acceptance not only with the ab-ofigtne masses but also with 
the ruling classes of pre-Vedic India, The story of Daksa and his 
daughter Satl and her death clearly testifies that Mahadeva, whose 
forte was Banaras, was originally a non-Aryan god. For this, a 
reference may be made to the 87th chapter of the Kdst Khandam 
of the Skanda Purdna as pointed out by Dr. Altekar, To make a 
long story short we may briefly restate the salient features of the 
tradition : 

1. Satl married Mahadeva. 

2. Mena, the mother of Satl, and queen of Daksa, could not 
stand the religious practices of Mahadeva and his followers ; and her 
remarks offended Satl so much that along with her consort she leaves 
for Banaras {Sk. Pur,y chap. 12 verses 29-32). 

3. Daksa later on decided to perform a sacrifice but he decided 
to exclude Mahadeva. The Purdnas as in the case of Divodasa 
try to gloss over the matter by saying that Mahadeva had offended 
Daksa. 

4. The reasons put forward by Daksa make our task easier. 


8 Skanda Purdna. Kdst Khanda, chaps. 62, 94; chaps. 58, 78; chap. 43. To 
these as well as others cited in this paper my attention was drawn by the late 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal from whom 1 received the catliest encouragement for research 
along with Sri Kedarnath Chatterjee and Dr. P. C. Bagchi. They have also been 
utilised by Dr. A. S. Altekar in his History of Banaras, Banaras, 1937. 


IHQ, 1952. 
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(a) He (Mahadeva) did not accept the varnasrama dharma. 
(b) His family, gotra and country were unknown, (c) He did not 
know the Vedas, so he was not a Brahniana ? (d) He was neither 

a Ksatriya nor a Vaisya nor a Sudra {Vdyu chap. 88, verses 25-33). 

Dr. A. S. Alcekar rightly argued that historically interpreted the 
story seems to indicate that Mahadeva was a pre-Vedic divinity. 
The Rgvedas know Rudra but not Mahadeva. He did not perform 
sacrifices and destroyed sacrificial fires. 

In a previous paragraph, I have dealt with Muslim veneration 
for stones. To Hindu mind, though the scone was an inanimate 
object, it possessed all the powers of good and evil. It possessed 
the power of solemnity. Images of divinities were therefore fashioned 
out of stone, and even unto unfashioned scones the power of god is 
invoked. In Maratha villages Khandoba is represented by a pile of 
stones. Small stones which the illiterate minds invest with divine 
power are placed in cattle sheds, to drive away evil spirits, or buried 
in fields, courtyards or gardens as a protection against evils. Any 
stone thus fashioned or unfashioned gains sanctity in the eyes of 
the Hindu villagers whom, they must adore in times of prosperity, 
must invoke, in years of drought, when epidemic breaks out in the 
neighbourhood. 

At Sarnath, in the district of Banaras, not far away from the 
Archaeological Museum, under a Neem tree, near an well, many 
travellers will find a stone on an elevated platform, faced with bricks. 
Locally, it is called Caraiyd Mdi. In fact it happens to be the 
capital of a ‘later Gupta’ column, taken away from the adjoining 
ruins, to satisfy the piety of the Hindu peasants. This cult of village 
godlings is widely prevalent throughout U.P. and they serve several 
functions. This particular (erstwhile column) divinity is worshipped 
on the completion of autumn harvest by the peasant women, on the 
morning by Khicuri, after remaining on a diet of sihgdrd or fdniphal 
pulp the previous day, with flower, water and rice ; and dance before 
it. It is not unusual to find an admittedly Buddhist image being 
worshipped by local villagers. On the south eastern corner of the 
*Caukhandi Stupa\ we find a much defaced torso of a Bodhisattva, 
which is worshipped by two local villages, and an alleged homa is 
offered to it by orthodox (Proto-Austroloid) Koiris to avert epidemics 
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and drought.® Both the divinities have been Identified by illiterate 
Brahmins with the Hindu goddess Candt. At the southern extre- 
mity of the village of Barahipur, near Sarnath, is another image of 
Bodhisattva, which receives veneration of a predominantly Brahman 
village. At Ramnagar village, in the Bareilly district of U.P., near 
the ancient ruins of the city of Ahicchatra, there is a red sandstone 
image of Maitreya, in the local zamindar’s chdoni ^Kdchari of Bengal) 
which is worshipped as Visnu. At Nalanda, the most scandalising 
instance is that of the large blue schist image of Buddha in the earth 
touching attitude being worshipped by local Hindus, at the instance 
of a Sanskrit knowing Brahman, named Gauri Safikar Sarma, who 
was a teacher in the local High school, as Kala Bhairon, The other 
instance is the largest known stele depicting the eight miracles of 
Gautama’s life within the village lands of Jagdishpur, in pargana 
Besbak, subdivision Bihar, Dt. Patna : as ‘RukminI Dei’/® The worst 
example Is that of Sarilcak where mediaeval Buddhist Stufas have 
been utilised as Siva lingams, while the door leaves of the sanctum 
have been carved with the name of Rama, who is regarded as an 
incarnation of Visnu. 

The Dhamek at Sarnath is one of the loftiest towers in India, It 
was a structure originally raised In Mauryan times probably to comme- 
morate the spot. Whenever any marriage takes place amongst the 
Koiris and Bhars the bridegroom or bride worship the Dhamek. 
The ritual consists of rice, water and flowers to a typical Buddhist 
monument, by people, who consider themselves better than Brahmans, 
and do not touch food cooked by that caste. On 8th May 1946, a 
party of Bhars came to do the same with their newly married 
son. These Bhars were originally a Dravidian (?) tribe, whom 
modern scholars are trying to identify with the Bharasivas of ancient 
history. If it^^ was a common custom with the Bhars and Koiris we 

9 These are Ganj and Shcodinpur, in revenue pargana Shcopur tahsil 
Banaras, district Banaras. Parenthetically, it might be noted that the name 
Shcodinpur belongs to the hamlet nestling at the foot of the Cankhandi Stiipa. 
But this name has now gone out of use and it is now popularly designated as 
Ganj as it is within the mauzah. 

10 R. D. Bancrji, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculptures, 

For Koiris and Bhars consult Buxton : People of Asia where their Proto- 
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would have expected such nuptial ceremonies everywhere. But the 
present writer witnessed a Bhar marriage in Rasra tahsil of the Balliya 
district, but worship of tumulis, stone or images did not take place 
there. Then this attachment for a Buddhist Stupa amongst the 
Bhars, Koiris, Kunbis, Ahirs in the neighbouring villages of Sarnath 
has to be explained. Possibly they prove the truth of the principle 
enunciated by Sir William Ramsay regarding ‘persistence of worship’^^. 

Adris BanerJi 


Austroloid character has been discussed. Also Crookc: Tribe and Castes of Norths 
Western Provinces. 

12 Regarding permanence of worship, E. Herzfeld draws our attention to a 
peculiar custom of nomads of Iran coming into the plains of Pasargadx. They 
go round the tomb of Cyrus thrice with their flock and annoint the stones. E. 
Herzfeld, An Archaeological History of Iran, London, 1935, p. 28. 



On the Controversy about the Arthasastra 

From the time of its discovery, the Kautillya Arthasastra has 
become for the historians one of the most valuable works in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature. It is, however, a matter of pity that 
there is no definite evidence on the age, authorship and authenticity of 
this work, and this important point of our history is still subject to 
controversy. 

One group of scholars^ believing in the traditions thinks that our 
Arthasastra is the original Arthasastra written by Kautilya who is 
called even Canakya or Visnugupta, and who helped Candragupta 
in destroying the Nandas about ^th century B. C. Another group of 
scholars^ has rejected this traditionalist view on the ground that 
the language, style and contents of the present Arthasastra indicate a 
date much later than 4th century B. €• 

On this background this paper proposes to discuss that : 

(A) There was one Kautilya or Canakya who helped Candra- 
gupta Maurya. 

(B) This Kautilya or Canakya probably wrote some work on 
polity. 

(C) This work of Kautilya or Canakya written possibly in Sutra 
form underwent a process of growth to bhasya form, though retain- 
ing its original authorship. 

1 jncobi, Sitzungi>hcrichte der Koniglich Prcussischcn Akad('mic dcr Wissen- 
schasften, xxxviii, 1912, pp. 832-849; Fleet, Preface to Shamasastris English trans- 
lation of the Arthasastra; Shamasastri, Introduction to his translation of the 
Arthasastra; Smith, Early History of India, 4th cd.; F. W. Thomas, Cambridge 
History of India, vol. I, p. 474; R. K. Mukerji, Introduction to N. N, Law's 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity; N. N. Law, Calcutta Review, 1924; K. P. 
Jayasal, Hindu Polity, N. N. Ghosh, Age and Authenticity of the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra and others. 

2 Keith, Hist. Class Sans. Lit. and Sir Asutosh Memorial Vcl. of Patna; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Proc. of the First Oriental Conference Poona, 1919, vol. I, pp. 24 
and 66; Winternitz, Calcutta Review, 1924 (April), pp. i ff. Some Problems of 
Indian Literature containing the Calcutta University Readership Lecture Scries 
1923 and Gc'-'chichte dcr Indlschen Liteiattur, Dritter Band; Jolly, Introduction 
to his edition of the Arthasastrai and others. 
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(D) Our present Arthasastra seems to be redacted by Visnugupta 
from the mass of the bhasya literature accumulated round the work 
of Kautilya, This Visnugupta was perhaps some one other than 
Kautilya. 

The above hypothesis has the merit of reconciling the present 
difference of opinion about the Arthasastra, that is, acceptance of late 
date for our present Arthasastra without any injury to the old Indian 
tradition. 


A 

Those scholars, who find out in the Arthasastra some mate- 
rial of a date later than that of Kautilya, a contemporary of Can- 
dragupta Maurya, have gone, apparently for justification of their view, 
to such lengths of scepticism as to reject the historicity of the whole 
Kautilyan tradition. This tradition is, however, deeply rooted and 
can hardly be dismissed off hand. It occurs in such authentic old 
works as form the very foundation of all our ancient Indian history. 
Thus the oldest versions of the Puranas have spoken of Kautilya in 
unequivocal terms : 

\ — Visnu'purana. 

l]^sT^^^r^—Matsyapurana. 

and Brahmandapuranas. 

Similarly the Mahavarnsa the oldest and the foremost of the histo- 
rical Buddhist works, alludes to Canakya in the following clear 
words : 

“Then did the Brahman Canakka anoint a glorious youth known 
by the name Candragupta as king over all Jambudvipa, born of a 
noble clan, the Moriyas, when filled with bitter hate, he had slain the 
ninth (Nanda) Dhanananda.”^ 

Apart from other references to Kautilya, these authori- 
ties alone, preserved in distant and different schools and based on 
independent traditions, are sufficient to prove the existence of Kautilya. 
They further show that Kautilya and Canakya refer to one and the 
same person who helped Candragupta against the Nandas. 


3 Mahavarnsa, translation of Gieger, p. 27. 
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B 

The above discussion will leave little doubt about the fact that 
there was a Kautilya or Canakya who helped Candragupta Maurya. 
Now the tradition about Kautilya’s writing a work on diplomacy is no 
less grounded than the tradition about his helping Candragupta 
Maurya. The Nandisutra, a Jain work of about the beginning of the 
Christian era, shows its acquaintance with Canakya : 

^‘Ksapanaka, Aniatya-putra, Canakya and Stluilabhadra (are per- 
sonages famous for their keen intellect).’’ 

The work refers to a work of Kautilya as well, and puts this work 
in antiquity with the Mahdhhdrata and the Rdmdyana : 

'mi vmm * 

“The Bharata^ the Ramayana, the Bhimasurlya and the Kaunliya 
(arc false sciences).” 

The Pancatantra, assigned generally to qth century A.D., not 
only knows of an Arthasdstra ot Kautilya but also knows of this work 
to be so old as to be at par with the Manusmrti; 

i 

Buna’s Kddambarl of 7th century A.D. speaks of this work of 
Kautilya as a 5 astra which was held by many as an (old) authority 
for conducting life : 


Now it may be assumed with more or less probability that Kauti- 
lya did exist and possibly he wrote some work on polity. This work 
of Kautilya should have been written by him about 4th century B.C. 
which is definitely the time of Candragupta Maurya with whom the 
tradition connects Kautilya so strongly. It was perhaps at about this 
age that the ancient sages wrote their Sutras on various branches of 
learning^, and it is not unlikely that Kautilya wrote some sutras^ on 

4 Hopkins gives the period of writing in the Suun style from ‘the sixtli or 
seventh century befure Christ to about the second century’ in Camb. Hist. Ind.^ 
vol. 1, p. 227. 

15 At the end of the second and third alition of his Arthasdstra Shiimasastri 
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the Arthasastra, Our present Arthasastra itself frequently quotes 
Kautilya’s opinions with no less than one dozen of the most ancient 
acaryas of the Sutra age. The Sutras of Kautilya, if there were 
any, might have gone forward, like all other Sutra literature, to the 
bhasya form at the hands of the later generations. 

The fact that there were some Sutras on the Arthasastra which 
later developed into bhasya form is attested to by the style of our 
present Arthasastra itself. Shaniasastri has pointed out^^ some words 
in its diction which are reminiscent of its original Sutra form, and, 
which, going beyond the rules of Panini, compare in antiquity with 
the words o£ the later Brahmanas, Upanisads, Apastamba Sutra, 
Baudhayana Sutra and other Sutra works. R. K. Mukerji has com- 
pared^ some words of this work with those used in the edicts 
of Asoka. This characteristic of the present Arthasastra is so evident 
that it has been freely accepted even by those scholars who think that 
the Arthasastra is a work of a very late date. Thus Jolly has shown® 
that many expressions found in the Arthasastra occur even in the 
Sutra, Epic and Smrti literature. Similarly pleading that the oldest 
Sanskrit works were written in the Sutra form, Winternitz has said 
that even our present Arthasastra has sufficient vestiges of these 
Sutras : 

“The Kautilya Arthasastra is composed in mixture of sutra and 
bhasya style, occasionally the prose is interrupted by memorial verses 
or maxims, mostly slokas but sometimes also verses in Upajati metre. 

Thus our Arthasastra seems to be, as some scholars^^^ have said, a 
work of accumulation. Written in the Sutra style, it developed the 


gives at the pages 433-456 a work entitled Chaiiakyasutiani. These Sutras, 
however, betray later age. 

6 Shamasastri’s Introduction to his translation of the Arthasastra into 
lingltsh, pp. xxii-xxiv, 

y R. K, Mnkerji, Introduction to N. N, Law*s Studies in Ancient Hindu 
Polity, pp. xlii-xliii. 

8 Jolly, Introduction to his edition of the Arthasastra, pp. ia-34. 

9. Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian hiteroture, p. 86. 
lo Hillenbrandt, Das Kautilyasastra und Vcrwandtcs, Breslau, 1908; Keith, 
IRAS., 1916; D. R. Bliandarkar, Annals Bhand. Inst. VII, parts I and II, 65 ff. 
and Some Aspects of Anc. Hindu Polity, Lecture II; A.S. Altokar, Pracina 
Bharatiya Sasanapaddhati, pp. 6-7 and others. 
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bhasya form of its own, and thus it might have occupied a period of 
many centuries for its completion in the present form. So, when scores 
of colophons and a few verses of the present Arthasdstra attribute its 
authorship to one Kautilya, they arc to be taken to do so in a parti- 
cular sense. Kautilya alone might hardly be responsible for the pre- 
sent form of the Arthasdstra. He may be taken, like other individual 
authors of the Epics, Smrtis and other old works which grew to 
their present shape in course of time, to be only the originator 
of the Arthasdstra. It is a general characteristic of numerous 
old works that even while having unefergone substantial change, 
they retain their original or early authorship. This is likely to be 
true even in the case of the Arthasdstra. If it be so, this fact alone 
will go a long way to relieve much of the tension of our Kaucilyan 
controversy. It will become possible to reconcile some late material 
of the present Arthasdstra with the tradition of its having an earlier 
authorship. 

D 

As said above the colophons and a few other statemeots of the 
Arthasdstra seem to refer to Kautilya’s authorship of the present 
Arthasdstra in its origin. Now there occurs a verse at the end 
^f this Arthasdstra which tends to suggest that one Visnugupta 
was its writer : 

^ ^ II 

It is said here that at a time when the writings of the commenta- 
tors were creating confusion in the original texts, Visnugupta brought 
about the present Sutra and bhasya work. It seems to me that this 
verse means to say that our present Arthasdstra, which is a redaction 
of some Sutras and bhasya s, was composed by Visnugupta. Kaman- 
daka^^ and Dandin^^, wlio apparently refer to our present Arthasdstra 
make it redacted by Visnugupta from a vast mass of literature. 

The later commentators have identified Visnugupta with Kauti- 
lya or Canakya, and some works of late classical Sanskrit Literature 

IHQ.; srPTi-MBlIK, 1952. 
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also make the same confusion. But it is far from convincing that 
Visnugupta was the same as Canakya or Kautilya. I would like 
to put down for consideration the following points which tend to 
throw doubt on the fact that Visnugupta was the same as Canakya or 
Kautilya : 

(1) The present Artbasastra refers to Kautilya several 
times but it never shows any knowledge of Visnugupta. In the 
Artbasastra the name of Visnugupta comes at the end of the work 
only once, and he is nowhere connected with Kautilya who alone is 
said to be the originator of the Artbasastra and destroyer of the 
Nandas. Thus Winternitz has said, “Kautilya is called only once 
Visnugupta in the final sloka which has all the appearance of a 
copyist’s addition, for it follows after the last colophon”^^ 

(2) In early Brahmanical (the old Puranas, the Artbasastra and 
the Pancatantra), Buddhist (the Mahavamsa) and Jain (the Nandi- 
sutra) works it is only cither Kautilya or Canakya who is said to have 
written an Artbasastra or destroyed the Nandas. In the later 
commentaries of such works or in the works of the late classical 
Sanskrit literature such as Kaniandaka’s Nltisara^ Dandin*s Dasaku- 
mdracarita, Visakhadatta’s Mudrardksasa, that Visnugupta occurs 
as another name of Kautilya. 

(3) It Is possible that due to some confusion occurring in later 
times Visnugupta came to be identified with Kautilya. If it be so, 
this identification should have taken place at a time when it was quite 
easy rather natural to commit such confusion. 

It has been shown already that the present ArtbasdUra retained the 
authorship of Kautilya in its colophons, and at the same time it had 
a verse at its end which perhaps indicated the fact that it was redacted 
to its present form by Visnugupta. If it be so, as it is likely to be, 
it would have been easy for anyone to commit the confusion that 
authorship of the Artbasastra was attributed to Kautilya and Visnu- 
gupta both who should be thus the same person. The origin of this 
confusion would liave been due, to a large extent, to the circumstance 
that the word ‘wrote originally’ and ‘redacted* may be expressed in 
Sanskrit by one and the same word Then again, our commen- 


Some Problems of Indian Literature^ p. 
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tators had little hesitation in making such confusion. Thus Hema- 
candra, a very great commentator, identified Kautllya with no less 
than eight persons: 

Besides the fact that Visnugupta might be confused for Kautilya, 
it is also possible that the high position of celebrated Kautilya Avho 
originated the Arthasastra was deliberately seized for Visnugupta 
who might be a late but famous redactor of the Arthasastra, The 
verse which occurs at the end of the present Arthaiastray and which 
says that Visnugupta ‘did’ the sutra and the bhasya seems to me to 
have been designed in its present form to make it current that Visnu- 
gupta was the originator of the Arthasastra and not only, what he 
really seems to have been, the redactor of one of the versions of the 
Arthasastra, It is also noteworthy in this connection that Kiiman- 
daka, who is perhaps the first man to suggest that Visnugupta was 
the author of the Arthasastra and destroyer of the Nandas, was a dis- 
ciple of Visnugupta and he wrote his Nltisara on the basis of Visnu- 
gupta’s Arthasastra, 

This type of fabrication by Visnugupta, Kamandaka or any one 
else, if there be any, is a thing unusual for us at this time. Rut it was 
not so for the writers of the Sanskrit literature at the time of which 
we are speaking. At one time impersonation by writers was very 
common in classical Sanskrit literature and it is visible in so many 
cases. We shall cite here just one instance of a Kfilidasa who should 
have flourished about the time when the above fabrication might have 
taken place. 

This Kalidasa wrote a work Jyotirvidabharana on the basis of 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsarnhitd, Out of his gratitude for Variihamihira 
this Krdidasa made him a courtier of Vikramaditya of the first century 
B.C. in the tenth verse of the last chapter of his work : 



In the 19th verse of the same chapter this Kalidasa made himself 
also a courtier of this Vikramaditya : 
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This Kalidasa goes further still and claims authorship of the 
famous Raghuvarnsa of celebrated Kalidasa for himself in the 20th 
verse of the same chapter : 

(4) It has been shown above that there is not much ground for 
identification of Visnugupta with Kautilya or Canakya. The name 
of Visnugupta first occurs in the present Arthasastra where he is not 
necessarily identical with Kautilya. The old historical as well as 
other literature compiled upto about 4th century A.D. also does not 
know of Visnugupta. The name Visnugupta appears for Kautilya 
only after 6th-7th century A.D. At this time it was usual for the 
commentators and writers of the Sanskrit literature to make fabrica- 
tions about identifications of the literateurs and authorship of the 
works. Under these circumstances it is not quite unlikely that 
Visnugupta’s identification with Kautilya is a later fabrication. It 
may be interesting to point out in this connection that just before 
the appearance of Visnugupta in the Kautilyan tradition, there had 
been actually a learned scholar by the name of Visnugupta as attested 
to by no less than three references to him in the Brhatsamhita of 
Varahamihira^'*. This Visnugupta is said to be an acarya, and an 
eminent scholar like Varahamihira quotes his opinions. This shows 
tha: Visnugupta was a famous scholar. Varahamihira has nothing 
to indicate that this Visnugupta has anything to do with Canakya 
or Kautilya. It is possible that upto his time, i.c. about 5jth-6th 
century A. D. Visnugupta was not identified with Canakya or 
Kautilya. But the commentator Bhattotpala commenting on these 
verses of Varahamihira which refer to Visnugupta says that this 
Visnugupta was connected with Canakya. At one place he says : 

—Brhajja, VII, 7. 

and at another place he says that : 

— xxi, 3. 

The commentator clearly seems to connect Visnugupta with 
Canakya, It is not impossible that by his time Visnugupta known 
to Varahamihira might have been identified with Canakya or 
Kautilya. 

Kailash Chandra OJha 
14 Brhatasamhitd, II. 4, VII. 7 and XXI. 3. 



MISCELLANY 

Fanciful Derivation of Words 


The habit of indulging in fanciful derivation of words is perhaps 
almost co-eval with the existence of language and literature. Such deri- 
vations do not pay any heed to the strict rules of philology or grammar, 
but are suggested by similarity of sound and accent and are of the 
nature of pun, or by some other exigencies. 

When Alexander came to India he and his companions were “ready 
to seek an echo of Greek words in the Indian appellations as they 
heard.” The Sanskrit name of the Chenab, river AsiknT, was changed 
into Greek Akesines^ the healer, as it and its other name, Candra- 
bhagd (which they took to mean The eater of Alexander^ Grk. Sandaro- 
phagus*), seemed to them to be inauspicious. So the evil portent of 
the Sanskrit name was charmed away by its auspicious Greek render- 
ing.i 

In this paper I want to offer some observations on the following 
words. 

(i) OM ^ 

Originally om:zam, and may be derived from a, signifying ‘yes • 
Winternitz (hlistory of Indian Literature^ vol. I, pp. i86^ says 

that this most sacred syllable was originally nothing but an expression 
of assent and refers to Aitareya Brahmandt VII. 8 and Chiindogya 
1 . 1 . 8. Om is the response to a rc ; “Be it so” to a gathd. Orn is 
divine, yes, human. When the hotar recites a Rg verse, the adhvaryu 
cries at the conclusion orn, when he recites an epic verse, he cries yes. 
Subsequently it acquired a sacred and mystic character. “In the 
Upanisads it is identified with Brahman, the world-soul and tecom- 


I Indian Antiquary, 192^— Sir Aurel Stein s Alcxantlcr s Campaign on the 
N,W, Frontier, pp. 29, 30; footnotes 58 and 39; also f.n. 26 on p. 12: “See S. 
Levi, Le Catalogue geographique dcs Yaksa dans la Vlahamayuri, ]A.^ 1913 
jan.-fevr., pp. 103 sq. There too it has been convincingly shown that the form 
Udyana (“the garden”) commonly accepted by European scholars as the vSanskrit 
name of Swat is but an idolum libri, based upon a learned popular etymology 
which a gloss on the Chinese notice of Swat in Hsuan-tsang’s Flsi^yu^chi first 

records.’* 
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mended to^thewisc man as the highest object for meditation. The 
Katha-U panisad (II, 16) says of it : ‘The syllable is indeed Brahman, 
this syllable is the highest, for he who knows this syllabic will have all 
his wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled. 

Then arose learned speculation as to its derivation, which varied 
according to the varying character of doctrinal espousal. The Tripura- 
tdpinV upanisad of the Atharvaveda gives the philological derivation — 
5% 5%. In the Mandukya we get : 

qr^r qr^r 

1 aiid 

qriit etc. We get a metaphysical analysis here. 

In Brahmanic theology, according to one version ^ stands for Visnu, 
^ for Mahesvara and for Brahma ; according to another ^ for Visnu, 
g’ for Brahma and q; for Mahesvara [ i 

fq^q; wit fq^l=sq% 

qrTcr: ]. 

With the mystic orn originated the Brjaksaras or root-letters which 
went to the composition of mantras relating to several deities in whose 
updsand or worship they were used. There grew up a large number 
of so-called Upanisads said to be affiliated to the Atharvaveda, c.g. 
RdmarahasyaAJ panisad (in which the bljdksara of Rfuna was made up 
of 47 letters), Sltopanlsad (relating to STta), Mahanarayanopanisad etc. 

N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu says 

^‘The Mahanarayanopanisad seems in fact to be the finest product 
of the Upanisadic literature of the 5 aiva^ Vaisnava, Sakta and Saura- 
cults of the modern age. Rdma^tapanlya-U panisad of the Atharva- 
veda mentions these four cults and also the fifth Ganapatya cult. In 
the Gdnapatlya-U panisad of the Yajurveda, Ganapati is referred to as 
^akti. 

“The climax of the Mantra Sastra seems to have been reached in 
the Sdridilyopanisad of the Atharvaveda where the updsand of AUM 
is made identical with the updsand of DevT, for it says that 
the Bala Gayatri is represented by A, Savitrl is represented by U, 
and Sarasvatl is represented by M. and that AUM Pranava is Parama 
Jyoti in the form of Devi.*' 

^ tj^qqrwi m qi etc. 

3 Proc. of Ninth A.I.O. Conference, pp. 177-79. 
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Thus we sec how a syllable originally signifying a mere assent 
acquired later on a mystic and esoteric significance, was given a fanci- 
ful philological 'derivation and was exploited by various agencies to 
bear interpretation ranging from the absolute Brahma to diverse deities 
of diverse religious cults and sects. The character of these later 
Upanisads is revealed by their affiliation to the Atharvaveda — the 
magic book par excellence. All this culminated in Tantrikism. The 
Jainas allowed themselves to be overwhelmed by this influence. 

To show to what length such philological speculation could go I 
am quoting A. Govindacharyya who has written an article named 
Vedanta and Christian Parallel: 

‘^Coming to the sacred Vedantic syllable AUM the mystery of the 
Trinity becomes apparent when A stands for Godhead, M for man or 
manhood, and U is expressive of the relation between them. In 
flgurative language A is the Father [pita) in one aspect ; M is Son 
[putra) in one aspect (there are eight more aspects), and U is the Logoic, 
nexus, Lakshml, Sri or the Mother'’^ 

The Jainas have suited the derivation to the exigency of their own 
creed, and derive it thus : + ^ representing the initials of 

the five Paraniesthis^ viz., Arhat, Asarira ( or Asarlrl, Apunarbhava 
or Siddha), Acarya, Upadhyaya and Mfini (or Sadhu), 

See Diet. Ahhidhana-rajendra : 

I I ^ I ST 5^^ 

In Prakrit: 

The alternative mystic symbol is a-si-a-u-say composed of the initial 
letters of arhaty siddha, acarya^ upadhyaya and sadhu. 

The invocation is: 

( or )> 

( or 5rT3?ftqT^r )i 


4 I A., vol. LVII, pp. 179-80. 
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The quintessence of namaskara mantra is represented by the 
concentrated form of the Mulamantra containing the substance of the 
fourteen Purvas. It is to the Jainas, as to the Hindus, the Highest Being 
(ParameWara or Paramatman). The Yogm fixes his mind on the point. 
Okararn hindiisarnyuktarn nityam dhyayanti yoginah \ 

Kamadarn moksadayn caiva ornkaraya namo namah \\ 

[ There are different readings: The omkararn of the first line is 
written as (1) 3S nnd (2) and in the second line in the reverse 

order ]. 

Gradually came the evolution of tattvas, e.g.^ {A) the devatattva 
combining (i) arihanta (jivanmukta, sarvajna in paramauddrika sarlra, 
omniscient in superhuman body ) and (2) asarlra ( or siddha^ videha- 
moksa ) — the two representing the saguna and nirguna deva ; (B) the 
gurutattva combining 3, 4, 5 — deary a, upadhydya and sddhu, and 
(C) the dharmatattva combining (A) and (B). 

In the Svetambara shrines (see Burgess) the Jain omkara is repre- 
sented like 



S . Saint B 


4 ^ : _5l».lrLt 



There is an image of saint in the dot, so underneath him one 
saint each in the horn of the candra, in the two bars and in the lower- 
most curve, representing the five grades of attainment^ viz., arhat (in 
the bindu of black marble), dedrya (in the horn of the moon in yellow 
stone), siddha (bar in red stone), upadhydya (in yellow stone) and 
muni (in the curve which is entirely of black marble).* 

It came to be drawn in other ways, e.g., in angular way (for which 
see Von Glasenapp, Der Jainismus^ p. 384). 

5 The order of gradadoti seems to be disturbed. 
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Thus om started the process of hljaksarasy such as hrlrriy kllm etc, 
leading to the growth and development of mantrasastra and Jaina 
tanUikism in tlic middle ages. Cmkara also figured in yantraSy e.g., 
SiddhacakrUy PancatJrtha plates and so on. It was also invoked in 
magic incantations ; 

(a) 3S ^ W- I I 

(b) ^ JfJTt | 

For a hrlrnkdra representation see von Glasenapp op, cit. p. 385 
giving a drawing of the combination of sounds hy r, /, m over which 
is a crescent with a dot to indicate the released soul in Isat-prdgbhdra' 
See also Coomaraswamy, fain Paintings and Mssy plate gff. pi. 39 — 
Quoted in Brown’s Story of Kdlaka, 

(2) Manus a 

The Aitareya Brdhtnana in connection with the legend of Praja- 
pati’s illicit passion for his daughter — the Sky or Dawn — declares that 
the seed or the germinal fluid of Prajapati became the mdnusa. The 
gods said (according to another version Prajapati said): 

\ Let not the seed of Prajapati be spoiled. From dusad the 
sperm itself became the manuka. From similarity of sounds and a pun 
followed a fanciful identification of niadusad with mdnma^ Such 
fantastic derivations are often found in the Brahmanas*^. 

(3) Arba 

Arha (with its variants arhat, arhan) means deserving, worth, 
worthy of (According to P. T. S. Pali Diet. VcJic arha of arh). Thus 
Arhat means one who deserves pujd. 

The Abhidhanarajendra (Jain Diet.) says: 

(^, ^T. etc). 

So also NandisHtra (p. 191 (b) edii) witli tbe 

following additional gloss : % f 

r*r 3 :T tTf giPiTflT!Tts¥fqTiJ:?i^, ?r«rT ^ % qsf'?! 

^ 5rnfi[.q%: 1 

6 See Proc, of 12th Session at A.LO.C, p. 243. 


IHQ., SEPTEMBCK, I952. 
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(See also Sadbhasacandrika and Hem. 2-1 1 i) 

Arha becomes araha, retaining the same sense of ^‘deserving puja\ 
But once this form of araha is attained, it starts two more derivations, 
viz. (i) ^ T? iT^T-a# 3 T?T^ ; (2) ^ 

(3) 

The variant form arahanta — (i) arb^ one who deserves pujd, (2) 
arohantar, one from whom nothing is hidden, omniscient Jina, (3) 
arathdnta, one wdio has no desire nor attachment, and (4) arahayat^ 
one who does not forsake his own nature. 

From arahanta the variant form arihanta is obtained and forth- 
with gives rise to further learned phantasies, the word being construed 
as ari^ enemy, and hanta^ hantr, killer. 

The A. R, says: 

II 

etc. 

Similarly, in Pali the word ^‘ari is used in exegesis and word ex- 
planation, thus in etymology of arahanF\ 

‘^Arl hatattd in phrase, at A. IV. 145 is wrong 

reading for 5 ^t!T« The whole phrase is inserted by mistake 

from a gloss explaining arahd in the following sentence 
flRr', — P. T. S. Pali Diet. 

The Tibetans have taken arhat {p^iya, venerable) in the sense of 
anhanta^ victor or extirpator of enemy and render it as dgra-bcom-pa, 
dgra, enemy (the passions) and bcom^pa, conqueror, bhagavanto mean- 
ing to them victorious too (cf. the invocation of the Buddha, 5 T 4 t 


(4) Samana 

Samana is Sramana. deriv. lit. meaning is ‘one 

who is tired’, usually taken to mean a bhiksu or Buddhist monk. Pali 
Diet, says: [Bsk. Sramana, from sram, but mixed in meaning with 
samJi — a wanderer, recluse, A, 1.67. — an etymology of the word, DhA 
iii- 84 cf. Dh. 265, ^fir^r 
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Samata — equality, evenness, Vin. i. 183 ; A III. 375. There sramana, 
samano is so called (a) because he expels (controls, $am) sins (Dh.)^ 
or (b) because he has attained equality, i.e., looks upon all as equal. 
This latter sense is also attached to the word by the Jainas, cf. A. R . ; 

?r%frr ?T# 5 r 1 

Stha, 4 ; Tha 4, U). 

(a) gWJTrftfe ^TJnir: 

(b) tr^ wts’E^FtT ?fj?<ur f qqkt 

qfiar ^ t ^1? ^ ^ % 3 ft%g I 

tr-ir^ SFfJRlft, ?T 5 rf^ <r 5 rr^ II 

^gt=553i: 

Let me quote the following p.assages in support of the meanings 
quoted above : 

(a) ftf 5ri:*T%^?U (Uttara. 25-32) 

) (Anuyoga°. Pramana° 

(b) ^ JT ^ I _i 2 ^ ana 132 ) 

(c) ?uTf 21 ?TT2iriw%g 
The A. R. has other meanings: 

(a) %TJwr2!T2fr3 w f?^2irfjr JT^!&r?r, 

(b) ^'frt^i%q2i%^ »T^f?r gq^rftfer 1 

(5) Mahana 

Mahana is br.ihmana, but anothei interpretation has been put on it. 
Mi^(«n(?-<;bam'>hana<bahmana-<brahmana 21 ?i. The 

Jaina exegesis imports a fanciful derivation m md-\-hari. cl.A.R. : 
JII ^>S'2l' Slfrl ^2j' prtjrf^Tf^: Trif2!J: 

Amongst many other definitions of Bnahmana given in the Uttara- 
dhyana and the Dhammapada the following two have been framed 
to support the popular etymology of ma hana. 

21 *41^^ I 

^ 4 rf ^2f 13T Uttara, 25. 23 

f44T2I 414^9 ^ I 

^ 4 4 4T^f4 44fn 4 Rt mgI4l' II — Dhammapada (406), 26. 23 

I have already pointed out^ how according to the Avasyakasutra 
Bliarata asked the Sravakas to warn him — 44I4;> 2T2f 

?re4T4C. 4T f4 4T and this is how the Brahmanas came into exis- 

tence ! 

Kalipada Mitra 

7 Indian Ctdture, vol. V, no. 4 pp. 435-4:58. 
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In a note on “Harsa's Accession and the Harsa Era,” published in 
this Quarterly (XXVII, p. 321), Dr. D. C. Sircar has criticised my 
views on the subject published in the preceding issue (XXVII, p. 183). 
To use an expression frequently applied by Dr, Sircar to theories 
of others, I can only say that his views seem to be “entirely 
unwarranted.” 

First, as to the date of Harsa’s death. Even if we agree with 
Dr. Sircar (p. 321) that Hiuen Tsang did not know of Harsa's death 
when he submitted his records to the Chinese Emperor, the only 
reasonable conclusion seems to be that he regarded Harsa as still alive, 
and the thirty-six years, given by him as the duration of Harsa’s 
reign, must, therefore, refer to the year A.D. when the records 
were submitted. When a man writes about the age of a friend who 
is presumed to be still alive, he naturally counts it up to the period 
of his writing, and not up to the day when they met last. Dr. Sircar’s 
view is therefore “unwarranted,” when he holds that “the thirty-six 
years given by Hiuen Tsang as the duration of Harsa’s reign covers 
actually the period from his accession to 642 A.D. when the Chinese 
pilgrim was staying with him and not the period from his accession 
to death” (p. 322). This statement of Hiuen Tsang is, therefore^ 
hardly “an evidence worth the name” — to use another expression of 
Dr. Sircar — in favour of the view that Harsa ascended the throne in 
606 A.D. 

The statement in the “L//e of Hiuen Tsang^ (p. 183) that Harsa 
was “lord of India for thirty years and more” at the beginning of 
643 A.D., fully agrees with the natural interpretation of the statement 
in the Records of Hiuen Tsang that Harsa ruled for thirty-six years 
when he submitted his records to the Emperor in 648 A.D. But 
Dr. Sircar, while admitting that the statement in the Life is an impor- 
tant argument against placing the accession of Harsa in 606 A.D,, adds 
that it “is admittedly of lesser authenticity than the Records” (p. 325). 
The combined testimony of the Records and the Life would place the 
accession of Harsa in 612 A.D., but in order to support the “generally 
accepted view” that Harsa ascended the throne in 606 A. D., 
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Dr. Sircar first puts an unnatural interpretation on the statement in the 
Records, as noted above, and then rejects the statement in the *Life' 
on the ground that it does not tally with the * Records', that is to say, 
his own unnatural interpretation of the same. 

But, evidently realising the weakness of his position. Dr. Sircar 
seeks to put a new interpretation upon the statement in the 'Life', 
According to Dr. Sircar (pp. 325-6) when Harsa told Hiuen Tsang, 
about the beginning of 643 A.D., that he “has been lord of India for 
thirty years and more”, we have to understand that this period elapsed 
not since his accession to the throne — when he was merely ruler of 
Thanesar — but since he became “the lord of India” six years later, 
when, according to Hiuen Tsang, he had fought the Five Indias (or 
had brought the Five Indias under allegiance). It is to be observed 
that Flarsa never became lord of India, or even of North India, by 
612 A.D. when Magadha and Gauda on the one side and Punjab, 
Kashmir and Gujarat on the other were clearly outside his dominions. 
The literal interpretation of the expression ‘lord of India' is not, there- 
fore, applicable even in 612 A.D,, and knowing the general tendency 
of Indians to describe even a petty ruler as the lord of the earth, we 
should not stretch the meaning of the expression ‘lord of India' 
beyond its normal interpretation of an independent ruler of an impor- 
tant state. If in 619 A.D., i.e. seven years after Harsa became 
‘lord of India' according to Dr. Sircar, his rival Sasafika could be 
described as ‘lord of the earth surrounded by the four oceans’ \ we 
need not feel any scruple in regarding Harsa’s ‘lordship of India' as 
denoting merely his sovereignty over his ancestral kingdom. 

This very natural Interpretation is fully borne out by the actual 
statement in the 'Life' , an essential fart of which has been omitted by 
Dr, Sircar in his quotation of it. The passage runs thus: — “The 
king said: “Your disciple, succeeding to the royal authority, has been 
lord of India for thirty years and more.” The portion italicised by 
me has been completely ignored by Dr. Sircar, but to every one, who 
has no preconceived notion, it conveys the idea of Harsa's accession 
to the throne. 

The statement of Harsa that he ruled for 30 years is in full 


I 


Ganjam Plates, £/., VL 144. 
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agreement with another statement of his which almost Immediately 
follows, namely, that he completed five of the quinquennial assemblies 
and was about to celebrate the sixth (L//e, p. 184). Here, again, 
Dr. Sircar tries to explain away the plain meaning of the passage by 
the following observation : — 

“The first quinquennial assembly at Prayaga, the sixth of which 
took place about the beginning of 643 A.D., could have been 
celebrated only after Harsa had become formally anointed as the 
emperor of the erstwhile Maukhari realm covering the U.P. 
and Bihar, in which Prayaga was situated. As a king of the 
small kingdom of Thanesnr about the eastern part of the Punjab 
he had nothing to do with the Allahabad region” (pp. 326-7). 

He, however, obviously forgets the very clear statement of Hiuen 
Tsang that Slladitya held his assembly “after the example of his 
ancestors” (BeaPs translation of the Records, Vol. I, p. 233). This 
takes away the force of Dr. Sircar’s argument, and the two statements 
of Harsa, taken together, may be regarded as a very strong evidence 
that at the time when these were made, namely, about 643 A.D., 
he had completed a reign of 30 years, and not more. This would 
show that he could not possibly have ascended the throne in 606 A.D. 

Against this positive contemporary evidence supplied by two differ- 
ent texts, we have only the evidence of Alberuni who, more than four 
hundred years later, recorded a tradition which, he heard, was prevalent 
in Kashmir. Curiously enough, according to Dr. Sircar himself, so little 
authentic information about Harsa was available in Kashmir only a 
century after Alberuni, that Kalhana, the famous historian of the 
country, who studied all the old records available to him, confused 
Harsa with the great Vikramaditya of UjjayinI (p. 324). It is for 
the scholars to judge whether, in these circumstances, we can still 
regard as the most reasonable hypothesis, far less as an established fact, 
that Harsa ascended the throne in 606 A.D., even though it may be 
a “generally accepted view,” and whether the natural interpretation 
of the statements in the ^Records' and the Life, may or may not be 
regarded as “evidence worth the name” against this view. 

So far about the date of Harsa’s accession. As regards the 
Harsa Era the position of Dr, Sircar is still more hopeless. Here, 
again, his attempt to prove that Alberuni knew the Harsa Era of 
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606 A.D. is ‘absolutely unconvincing’. In the first place, in quoting 
the relevant passage from Alberiini, he has added within bracket 
the words “(i.e. the Harsa era)'* after ‘Srl-Harsa*. These words do 
not occur in the original, and the addition of these words in a passage, 
quoted within inverted commas, is misleading and highly objection- 
able, — not to use a stronger expression, — particularly as that is the very 
point in dispute. The actual passage, as distinguished from that 
quoted by Dr. Sircar, “does not” therefore ''clearly say\ as main- 
tained by him, that Alberuni heard of a distinct Harsa Era commen- 
cing in 606 A.D. (p. 322). Starting from this wrong assumption, 
Dr. Sircar argues that no importance attaches to the fact that Alberuni 
mentions only the Harsa Era of 457 B.C., and not the Harsa Era 
of 606 A.D,, in his list of the Indian eras current in his time. 
“Because”, says Dr. Sircar, had already referred to the two con- 
flicting traditions regarding the epoch of the Harsa era as well as to 
his doubts about them and apparently rejected at least tentatively 
the 606 A.D. tradition in favour of the 437 B.C. tradition” (p, 322). 
The plain fact is that Alberuni never referred to the conflicting 
traditions regarding the epoch of Harsa Era. What he referred to 
was the conflicting traditions about king Harsa“, As to the era, he 
has referred to only one, beginning in 457 B.C., which was current 
in Mathura and Kanauj (the very seat of Harsavardhana’s power !), 
His object was to compile a list of current Indian eras, and if he 
really knew that there were two Harsa Eras in actual use^ it is difficult 
to explain why he should not have included both in his list of eras. 
The task which he set before himself was not to accept or reject, 
even tentatively, the eras that were actually in use in his time, but 
simply to name them along with their current years in the test year 
400 of the era of Yazdajird. Dr, Sircar’s inference that Alberuni 
knew of two Harsa Eras, though he mentioned only one, appears to 
me to be ‘entirely unconvincing’. 

As regards the way in which the Harsa Era of 606 A.D, could 
possibly have been evolved, Dr. Sircar seeks to refute my arguments 
by two contradictory statements. About my first argument he says 

2 The current view about Candragupia ll — Vikramaditya vis-a-vis Vikratna 
Samvat furnishes a sinking analogy. 
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that “il his regnal reckoning, continued by his successors, developed 
into an era, as it seems to have been'\ there is hardly any question 
of Bana and Hiuen Tsang mentioning the foundation of the Harsa 
era.” But then, as I pointed out already in my paper, Harsa had 
no legitimate successor. So in the very next sentence, in refuting 
this argument of mine. Dr. Sircar argues that “if Harsa did not 
leave any strong line of successors of his own family, his subordinates, 
who later became independent monarchs, could have continued his 
regnal reckoning to give it the character of an era.” It is for the 
readers to judge whether this is not contradictory to the previous 
sentence, particularly in view of the words it seems to have been'\ 
As a ‘definite’ instance of the use of the regnal reckoning of 
Harsa by his subordinates, Dr. Sircar refers to the year 66 of the 
Shahpur Ins. of Adityasena. One might well ask, it the object of 
this whilom subordinate (?) of Harsa was to give the regnal reckoning 
of the Emperor the character of an era, should he not have clearly 
referred the year 66 to Harsa Era ? 

But contradictory statements seem to be following one after 
another. Referring to my suggestion that Adityasena’s inscription 
might have been dated in the Nepal era, as he had matrimonial rela- 
tions with the ruling family of that country, Dr. Sircar observes: 
“The suggestion which is rather strange seems to conflict with the 
imperial position claimed by Adityasena” (p. 324). But the use of the 
Harsa era, it appears, does not affect his imperial position in the least ! 

In addition to this single doubtful case of the use of Harsa era, 
and the still more doubtful interpretation of the passage of Alberuni, 
Dr. Sircar has referred to the Indian tradition speaking “of Harsa 
indirectly as the founder of an era exactly as the celebrated Vikrama- 
ditya.” In support of this Dr. Sircar quotes a few verses of lia)atarah- 
referred to above, and a statement of a 17th century author. 
The latter merely says that Harsa’s capital was Djjayini, while the 
former regards Harsa as another name of Vikramaditya, but none 
refers, even remotely, to any era of Harsa or of Vikramriditya. 

Dr. Sircar concludes by saying that he does “not find any 
evidence worth the name against the generally accepted view that 
Harsa ascended the throne of Thanesar in 606 A.D. which was 


3 The Italics arc mine. 
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the commencement of an era named after him at least in later times” 
(P* 3^7)- might well ask, what is the ‘evidence worth ^the name’ 
in favour of this generally accepted view? I have attempted to show, 
both in this as well as in my previous article, that such evidence as 
we possess, reasonably interpreted without any preconceived notion, 
would place the accession of Harsa in 612 A.D., and that there is 
absolutely ‘no evidence worth the name’ in favour of the view that 
Harsa’s accession was the starting point of an era. 

It is a trite observation that the burden of proof lies on those who 
seek to maintain a particular theory. It is therefore necessary for 
Dr. Sircar and his supporters to produce such evidence in favour of 
Harsa Era as might be reasonably convincing, even if not conclusive. 
According to Dr. Sircar the Indian tradition seems to speak of Harsa 
indirectly as the founder of an era exactly as the celebrated Vikrama- 
ditya. It is not perhaps irrelevant to the present issue to compare the 
attitude of Dr, Sircar (and others) towards these two eras. In the case 
of Vikrama Samvat of 57 B.C., we have positive evidence of the exis- 
tence of the era, and also traditions, though late, about the king Vikra- 
maditya having founded it. In the case of Harsa Era we have no 
positive evidence of the existence of the era, and no definite informa- 
tion about the date of accession of Harsavardhana. Yet, even the very 
suggestion of a king Vikramaditya having founded the era of 57 B.C. 
is an anathema to those who do not hesitate to defend stoutly the 
Harsa Era of 606 A.D. The canon of historical criticism should not be 
changed according to our convenience, and it would be interesting to 
know how the case for a Harsa Era of 606 A.D. rests on much 
stronger grounds than the foundation of the Era of 57 B.C. by a 
King Vikramaditya. 

It appears that Dr. Sircar has not read my paper very carefully, 
for he has even ignored the point I emphasised in my concluding para. 
I may, therefore, once again repeat that it is not my object to prove 
that Harsa did not ascend the throne in 606 A.D., nor founded an 
era; but all that I have attempted to show is that there arc not suffi- 
cient grounds for the almost universal belief that he did so. In order 
to achieve any fruitful result the entire problem should be discussed 
from this point of view, and we must look for positive evidence in 
support of this belief. 

R. C. MaJumdar 


mg., SEPTEMBER, 1952. 
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A Study of the different versions of the Legend of 
Naciketas 

The Katha is regarded as one of the best among* the Upanisadas 
known to us. After the Bhagavadgita it occupies a position supe- 
rior to that of the other theosophical treatises that ancient India has 
produced. The literary and linguistic interest which centres round 
this work cannot also be ignored. 

The Kathopanisad is based on the Legend of Naciketas in the 
lorm of a dialogue between Yama — the King of the land of the dead 
and Naciketas, a very young boy the son of Uddfilaka Aruni. 

At the close of the Visvujit sacrifice, the father is disj^deased with 
his son and wants to offer him to Yama. Naciketas in order to 
fulfil the words of his angry father departs for the place of the god 
of death. There as a firm seeker of truth he grains the fulfilment 
of certain desires of diverse nature and object granted to him by 
Yama. ' These are the bare outlines of the Nacikctas-legcnd. 

Besides the Kathopanisad version the legend has been told in the 
Taittiriya Brdhmana (Bk. III. ii. 8) of the Black Vajurveda, in the 
Mahabharata (Bk. XIII. chap, yi), Varahapi 4 rana (chaps. 153-2 12) 
and in the Brahmdndapurana, The Varahdpnrana version of the 
legend deals more with the description of heaven and hell than the 
philosophical ideas contained in the Upanisad. The Brahmdnda- 
pHrana version is much amplified and corrupt. So w^e will leave 
aside these two versions and for making a comparative study of the 
legend we will take into consideration only the three versions as 
contained in the Kathaka U panisady Taittiriya Brahmana and in the 
Mahabharata respectively. 

From a close study of the three versions referred to above it is 
apparent that all of them have in common the displeasure of Udda- 
laka Arnni with his son Naciketas and the consequent pronouncement 
of the curse upon him by his father to go to the Abode of Death^ 
and the fulfilment of certain wishes granted by Yama. In all these 
versions Naciketas plays the part of a disciple endowed with 

I (a) c^rr L 4). 

(b) 8)- 

(c) q;R XIII. 71). 
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religious faith {sraddha) and Yama {Mrtyu in T.B. and Vivasvan in 
Kathd) that of a preceptor. 

But the important difference lies in the object for which this 
perilous journey from earth to heaven is undertaken. 

In the Taittirlya Brahmana the highest that is gained by Naci- 
ketas from Mrtyu is the means by which he is to concjiier subsequent 
death [punar mrtyt^?' This can only be effected by means of the 
performance of a religious rite of keeping the sacred fire {Agni- 
cayand) which is named after Naciketas. Here the conquering of 
subsequent death is to be effected by the performance of a rite in 
accordance with the injunctions of Sruti or Veda. We see here that 
the Brahmana (Taittirlya Brahmana) lays special stress on Srauta-karma 
alone which will result in salvation (^mukti). 

The Kathaka Upanisad however takes a different view. Here 
Yama grants Naciketas the fulfilment of three wishes. The last, 

o 

highest and the best of these is the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit 
by which one may get salvation.'^ 

A perusal of the Adahabharata version shows that the main 
object was to eulogise merits acquired from pious gifts (^danti^dharma)* 
Here Naciketas unable to carry out the wishes of his father is 
cursed by the latter to behold Yama. The lad at once falls on the 
ground unconscious and by the grace of the Lord of the Land of the 
Departed visits certain celestial quarters inhabited by pious men who 
have secured these heavenly regions as a reward for making gifts of 
cows. After the lapse of certain hours in order to remove the 
extreme grief and anxiety of the penitent father Naciketas recovers 
from his state of unconsciousness and declares before great sages what 
he himself has seen in the other world about the glorious conditions 
of the persons who had repaired there in consequencc^bf gifts made 
by them. 

From the above it is quite clear that the Adahabharata version 
differs materially from the other two versions of the legend found in 
the Taittirlya Brahmana and in the Kathaka Upanisad. Thus we see 
that these three versions of the legend are not in agreement with one 

i Ill II. 8. 

3 ^ w^Katha. 
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another with regard to the chief object for which the legend is 
adapted: the Taittirlya Brahmand eulogises sacrifice {Sranta Yaga^f 
the Kathaka the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit {jnma) and the 
^ahnbharatn pious gifts (dana). 

Due to close alfinity of the introductory portion of the Katbofa- 
nisad ^\-\d the wordings of the legend in the Taittirlya Brahmana 
it is supposed that a knowledge of the latter is presupposed by the 
formcr'‘ and the last three sections of Book III of the Taittinya 
Brahmma in which the legend appears is said to belong to the 
Kathaka school and is a later addition to the main body of the 
Brahmana, But the above views do not appear to be sound in their 
entirety. From a close examination of the contents of the above 
two versions it is evident that the structure of the narrative as it 
appears in the Taittiriya Brahmana is not at all mutilated and thus 
the thread of the narrative is not broken whereas the Kathaka version 
suffers from the defect of the elliptical style of the Brahmanas in 
general. In the Taittiriya version Naciketas before his departure 
for the abode of Yama, is prompted by a voice to take advantage of 
the temporary absence of the Lord of the dead from his quarters 
and the latter’s fault of not attending upon a Brahmana guest and 
seek for the fulfilment of certain wishes by that god.'"* The 
Kathaka version on the other hand announces abruptly to Yama the 
arrival of Naciketas in the characteristic elliptical manner of the 
Brahmana literature in general. ‘‘ Taking into consideration all the 
above facts it is reasonable to conclude that the Kathaka version of the 
Naciketas legend is not at all dependent on the Taittiriya Brahmana 

As to the source of the Kathofanisad legend we hold that in all 
probability it originated in an earlier Kathaka Brahmana which is lost 
to us. Moreover the Naciketas legend as found in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana belonged to the Kathaka school. If this view is accepted 



^ MnaloncU, History of Sanskrit Literature , pp. 232, 212. 

5 3 ? Kr'Tft«r 5 f>r»rfiTf?Rr.., I »ifgr- 

I— TJ. III. II. 8 
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as correct then the Taittiriya version docs not appear in its original 
Kathaka form due to various points of disagreement between the 
two as noted before. It is most probable that the Kathopanisad 
must have followed strictly the peculiar method of its own school in 
narrating the legend. 

Due to orthographical considerations also the last three sections 
of Book III of the Taittiriya Brahmana which contains the Naciketas 
legend is regarded as a later addition.^ So it is probable that the 
Taittiriya Brahmana has built up its own version of the legend accord- 
ing to its peculiar ritualistic need out of the materials obtainable 
in an earlier K^haka Brahmana die common source of the two now 
lost to us. The Taittiriya Brahmana has not only adapted the 
legend according to its requirement but also accentuated the text in 
accordance with its own method of marking the accents which is 
quite different from that of the Kathaka school.** 

The Kathopanisad on the other hand appears to have followed 
strictly its original source without caring much for the break of the 
thread of the narrative and has introduced abruptly the theosophical 
matters to the followers of its own school who are already conversant 
with the whole narrative according to tradition. Here no need has 
been felt for rearranging the materials of the narrative. 

SuRENDRA Prasad Niyogi 


j Macclonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 212. 

8 The Taittiriya Brahmana follows the system of the Rgveda in not marking 
the principal accent (Udatta), while the Kathaka school marks die Udatta with a 
vertical stroke. — Macclonell, Vedic Grammar for Students, pp. 4^^8-450. 



Clive and the Company's Guniastahs 

The conduct ol the Company’s gnmastahs fotmed one of the 
thorniest problems of internal administration during Clive’s second 
government in Bengal. The tyraiuiy of the gnmastahs was repeated- 
ly pointed out by the oilicers of the Nizamat, yet the authorities at 
Fort William with all their good intentions failed to stop the high- 
handedness of their agents. 

From a letter received from Muhammad Riza Khan, and 
embodied in the proceedings of the Select Committee of Feb. 19, 
1766, it appears that the oppressions of the gnmastahs were bringing 
ruin to the country and injuring the public revenue. (Vide, Beng, 
Sel, Com.y Feb. 19, 1766). 

Muhammad Riza Khan’s letter throws a flood of light on the 
tyrannous activities of the gnmastahs, and is thus of considerable 
interest. He points out the following forms of tyranny practised by 
the gumashtahs : — 

1. “ in order to purchase these articles, they force their 

money on the Ryots;” (i.e. in order to buy their goods 
at a low rate). 

2. “ they oblige the inhabitants and shopkeepers to take 

them at a higher price, exceeding what is paid in the 
market.” 

3. “ they do not pay the customs due to the Sircar ” 

4. •* arc guiltv of all manner of seditious and injurious 

acts;” , 

5. “ when, at any time, the Malguzary is demanded of 

the Taalookdars, Ryots, etc,, subjects of the Sircar, the 
aforesaid gumastahs, under pretence of debts due or 
accounts to be settled, do not let them go, or suffer the 
revenue to be taken from them 

6. “ they place their peons over the Ryots and involve 

them in a variety of troubles.” 

7. “ they press people into their service.” 

8. “ they jmpose many and diverse commands on the 

officers of the government, the inhabitants, the tradesman 
and others.” 
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9. “ they ruin everybody and reduce the villages and 

Gunges to a state of desolation. 

Muhammad Riza Khan ended his account with this emphatic 
complaint, ‘‘It is these iniquitous practices that the people of the 
country have been ruined and driven to Hight, and that the revenues 
of the Sircar have been injured. There is nothing of worth left in 
the country. If justice is not done in this case, how will it be possi- 
ble, in future, to collect the duties of the government or its 

revenues?'* 

In view of this representation, the Select Committee passed a 

resolution, recommending to the Board that all Company’s servants 
should be prohibited, under the severest penalties, from lending 
countenance to any of their oppressive gumastahs. (Vide. Beng. 

SeL Com.. Feb, 19, 1766). The Company’s servants were 

further required to send in to the President full details regarding 
their gumastahs, the place of their residence and the service they 
were employed on. (Vide. Beng, Pub, Cons,, June 9, 1766). On 
October 31, 1766, the Select Committee passed the following regu- 
lations to stop the oppressions of the gumastahs (Vide Beng* Sel^ 
Com,, Oct. 31, 1766): — 

1. “ all gomastahs shall strictly refrain from interfering 

in any matters that may tend to intertupt the collections 
or disturb the business of the government.” 

2. “ they shall scrupulously avoid taking cognizance of 

any disputes or differences that they may have with the 
country people, or assuming to themselves any degree of 
judicial authority. 

3. .in all such points of difference and dispute, whether 
with respect to trade or otherwise, they shall appeal first 
to the nearest officer of the government; and, in case of 
delay or refusal of redress from him, they shall then lay 
their complaint before Mahomed Reza Cawn, or the resi- 
dent at the Durbar, or the Council, or the Select Commi- 
ttee.” 

“ whoever shall be found deviating from the evident 

meaning and intent of this Resolution, shall immediately 
forfeit their^cmployment and the Company’s protection.” 
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...to prevent any interruption to trade, Mahomed 
Reza Cawn be desired to issue orders to all officers of the 
government, to yield every possible encouragement to 
licensed trade, and to the business of those Gomastahs 
who shall duly confine themselves to the above restric- 
tions.” 

6. “Also that Mahomed Reza Cawn be desired to direct the 
officers of the government to call upon all Gumastahs to 
register their Perwannahs, or licences of trade, and 
Dusstucks, at the head Cutcherrec of the Aurung, or 
district, where they reside; and likewise to order the 
public officers of each Aurung, or district to send him a 
regular monthly return of all Perwannahs or Dustucks so 
registered.” 

7. “The custom-master be directed to make a monthly return 
to the resident at the Durbar, of all Dustucks and 
Perwannahs entered in his office; the same to be commu- 
nicated to the ministers, whereby they may be able to 
detect all imposition and fraud, by comparing the month- 
ly returns from the custom-house with those made from 
the Aurungs, &c.” 

The oppressions of the gumastahs, however, could not be 
eradicated by such regulations, for they were an inevitable result of 
the private inland trade of their privileged masters. 


Nandalal ChatterJi 



Clive and tbe Company's Fire-Arms 

While examining the original records relating to Clive s second 
Governorship of Fort William, the writer of this paper came across 
some very interesting and hitherto unnoticed references to the extreme- 
ly poor quality of both small arms and cannon which were usually 
supplied to the Company’s troops in India during those days. Not 
only was the quality decidedly inferior, its supply was also uncertain 
and inadequate, and also liable to frequent interruptions. This is 
why Clive was more than once obliged to make strong representations 
about this in his letters to the authorities in England. 

From the stray references in the records it would appear that the 
fire-arms supplied from England had usually two defects. First, 
these were nearly always badly produced and ill finished. Secondly, 
the metal used for the manufacture of the fire-arms was not suitably 
tempered so as to stand the extremeties of climate in India. 

According to Clive, the reasons responsible for these defects were 
as follows : — 

First, only the cheaper brands of arms were purchased for 
reasons of economy. 

Secondly, the Company did not obtain their supplies from those 
firms which were patronised by the Government of England. 

Thirdly, the Military Store-Keeper’s indents from India were not 
fully and carefully attended to. In fact, in their letters from the 
public department, the Council of Fort William frequently complain- 
ed that their Military indents were not properly complied with. 
This is reiterated by Clive in one of his letters. (Letter to Court, 
Dec. 9, 1766). 

Fourthly, ignorance of climatic variations in India was also respon- 
sible for imperfections in the quality of tempering. 

That Clive attached very great importance to this subject will be 
apparent from one of his characteristically emphatic protests to 
the Directors. It runs as follows : — “Of late years, the bad quality 
of your small arms in general have exposed your possessions to the 
greatest risk and danger.” (Letter to Court, Sept. 30, 1765). 

iHQ., September, 1952. 
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It is interesting to note that Clive made the follov^ing useful 
suggestions in regard to the purchase of fire-arms : — 

1. “We arc therefore persuaded, it would prove in the end 
much to your advantage, if you purchased all your small arms of the 
same persons who furnished the Government.” 

2. “ pay at the rate of twenty seven, instead of eighteen 

shillings per fire-lock, since experience demonstrates they will continue 
serviceable for double the time ” 

3. “Wc must request 111 the strongest manner that you will 
supply us for the first year with 10,000 stands of arms, and after- 
wards with 4,000 annually, which will in future answer all our 
demands, if proper care be taken in the purchase.” 

4. Clive asked the Directors to send out three or four expert 
iron-founders from England, “as the casting of shot and shells in 
this country is an object of importance.” 

It appears that the Directors took no serious notice of Clive’s 
representations on this point, and the troops never received adequate 
supplies of arms of the requisite quality. (Letter to Court, April i o, 
1767). Even after Clive’s departure the quality of the arms showed 
no improvement, and his immediate successor too similarly complained 
about it in the following words: “The indent for cannon and small 
arms, I likewise hope, will be fully complied with; of the former, 

many may prove useless on the very first trial ” (Letter to 

Court, March 28, 1768). 


Nandalal ChaiterJi 



A Note on Assamese Manuscripts 


Manuscripts are of one of the main sources from which we can 
derive history, literature, art, culture etc. of our country and as such 
they are the most valuable treasures of the country. The research 
institutions of Assam namely the Kfimarupa Anusandhan Samiti, the 
Assam Provincial Museum and the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies in Assam, which are located at Gauhati, have 
made a good collection of Assamese manuscripts. But there are plenty 
of manuscripts still lying uncared for in private houses and Namghars 
of Assam. 

The old manuscripts in Assamese were written on bark of Sahei 
tree (Aguru) which were and are still plentifully available in the 
forests of Assam. The preparation of Sanci bark entails a labourious 
process of seasoning and polishing the raw slices, before they could be 
made to retain the ink and colour. The manner of preparing the 
bark is described in the History of Assam by Gait. 

The size of the leaves was of various dismensions and thickness. 
Big sized leaves measuring more or less six inches by two feet 
were reserved generally for highly revered classics and scriptures and 
for manuscripts prepared specially for the king and the nobles. The 
leaves were numbered, the figures being inserted at the second page of 
the folio. There are also some spare leaves or pages to record changes 
of ownership or ocher important events in the life of the owner or 
his family. These additional leaves were known as beti or beta or 
attendant leaves. In case of the religious manuscripts they were 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth or enclosed in a wooden box. These 
boxes were again coloured, painted, the picture being generally appro- 
priate to the subject matter of the book itself. The manuscripts sacred 
to the ManasadevI, the goddess of snake, dealing with the adventure 
of Behula and of the miracles of the goddess were wrapped in a cobra 
skin. The commencement of a manuscript is denoted by the inset tion 
of a benedictory symbol and by the invariable phrase “Ganesaya 
namah” or “Sri Krsnaya namah”. The termination of a book is 
indicated by the word “samapta**. 

The epics were generally illustrated, especially those prepared for 
the entertainments of the princes, nobles and principal Gosains. There 
were distinct communities in Assam whose subsidiary means of liveli- 
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hood was the writing of manuscripts. The scribe was sometimes a 
painter himself and if not, a regular painter drew the illustrations in 
the manuscripts. But it was also possible that a writer could at once 
be the scribe and painter of his own book. The most illustrated 
manuscripts hitherto discovered are Hasti Vidyarnava, Gita Govinda, 
Bhagavat canto X, Lavokuscr Yuddha, Samanta Haran and a few 
others. Of these the illustrations in the Hasti Vidyarnava, Gita 
Govinda and Bhagavat are excellent. 

The manuscript copy of Hasti Vidyarnava a treatise on elephant 
was compiled by one Sukumar Barkath under the orders of King 
Siva Singha and his queen Madambika (lyiq-iyqq. A.D.), the 
picture being supplied by two court painters Dilbar and Dosai. There 
are pictures of the King Siva Singha and his consort probably Madam- 
bika sitting on elephant in all pomp and splendour of oriental 
sovereigns. All classes of elephants are illustrated with precision and 
their ailments and their appropriate remedies detailed in full. 

The manuscript copy of Gita Govinda with the Sanskrit original 
and its Assamese rendering is another notable specimen. This book 
was written by Rain Narayan Kaviraj Chakravarti under the orders 
of Ahom King Rudra Singha 1696-1714. The painter's name being 
omitted it may be presumed that the author himself supplied the 
illustrations. There are five illustrations depicting the court of King 
Rudra Singha, The remaining pictures, one on its page represent the 
amours of Sri Krsna with Radha and other Gopinis in Vrndavan. 
At the corner of its painting there is a vignette of jayadeva watching 
with mind’s eyes, as in a series of motion pictures, the creation of his 
Imagination. 

Bhagavat canto X is another Puthi containing the beautiful illustra- 
tions. The pictures reproduced here illustrate the stories of Krsna’s 
childhood as narrated in Assamese version of the tenth skandha of 
the Bhagavat. 

The ink that was used in old Assamese manuscripts was made of 
very peculiar ingredients, the formula of which is known to men of 
the older generations. The durability is proved by the fact that the 
writing of five hundred years old are still vivid to bare eyes. The 
Assamese ink was the product of distillation of Silikha, Tcrniinalia and 
Citrina and the urine of bulls. The pen used was a goose quilt or 
reed. The pictures are available in all colours, the post prominent 
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of them being yellow and green. They are so fast that a picture 
about three hundred years old appears to be painted only yesterday. 

History tells us that Sahei bark was used as early as in the 7th 
century A.D. Kumar Bhaskaravarman the ruler of Kamarupa of the 
7th century A.D. a friend or ally of Sri Harsa of Kanauj, presented to 
the latter “volumes of fine writings with leaves made from Sanci bark 
with the hue of the ripe cucumber.” The Ahoms came to Assam in 
1 228 A.D. Since then their kings were introducing the system of 
recording the principal events of their reign. At the beginning of the 
Ahom rule in Assam, the Buranjis were written in Ahom language 
but soon after the Ahom language was replaced by the Assamese. 
Ahom has become so obsolete now-a-days that it is very difficult to 
ascertain the dates of the Buranjis, written in Ahom language. 

The earliest manuscripts that are available in the Namghars 
(Temples) of Assam, arc those written by Sri Sankaradeva and his disciple 
Madhavadeva, who flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It must be admitted that the regular literature of Assam begins from the 
time of Sankaradeva (1449-1568 A.D.). It is true that a few writers 
of note like Madhab Kandali and Mahcndra Kandali appeared in 
the field before Sankaradeva and translated the whole of the Sanskrit 
Rdmayana into metrical Assamese. But it must be admitted that it was 
Sankaradeva who brought a revolution in Assamese literature by his 
voluminous writings. His contemporaries Madhavadeva and Rama- 
sarasvati also contributed very largely for the improvement of the 
Assamese literature by their numerous writings. 

The Assamese Koch King Naranarayan of Cooch Bchar was a 
great patror^ of learning like his great contemporary Akbar. The 
great Vaisnava reformer, Sankaradeva, flourished during his reign. King 
Naranarayan appointed scholars to translate Sanskrit masterpieces into 
Assamese. Purusottam Vidyavagis was entrusted with the compi- 
lation of a grammar entitled Ratnamdld Vydkarana, Ram SarasvatT 
was to translate the entire Mahabhdrata^ the Rdmayana and the eigh- 
teen Puranas, Sankaradeva was asked to translate the twelve cantos of 
the Bhdgavata, Sridhar compiled a popular treatise on astronomy, and 
Vakul Kayastha was to translate LlldvatJ into Assamese. 

Most of the Assamese manuscripts excepting the Buranjis 
(Histories) and the Ankia Nats (Dramas) were written in verses. 
Reference must be made to Kathd Gltd — a prose rendering of the 
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Gita by Baikunthanath Kaviratna Bhagavati Bhattacharyya, commonly 
known as Bhattadcva, a contemporary of 5rl Sankaradeva. He was 
also the author of the Assamese prose translation of the Bhagavata 
known as Kathabhagavata. Kathdramayana is another prose work 
written by Raghunath Mahanta. 

Murari Char an Das 


The Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta 

Kahaum is a village situated in the Salempur tahsil of the Dcoria 
district (formerly Gorakhpur district in the Uttar Pradesh). On the 
west of the Stone Pillar there is an elevation, obviously the rem- 
nant of a brick foundation, indicating that there was a temple here ; 
to the east of the pillar there is a pond, quite regular in construction, 
which lies between the pillar and the village Kahaum ; to the south 
of the pillar, at a distance of about fifty yards, there are broken images 
of the Jain TIrthahkaras placed under improvised brick structures. 

The last four lines of the inscription run as follows; 

Fleet in his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarffmy Vol, III (p. 68 ) 
translated these lines thus : 

*‘(L. 9 ) — He being alarmed when he observed the whole of this 
world (to be ever) passing through a succession of changes acquired 
for himself a large mass of religious merit, (and by him) having 
set up, for the sake of final beatitude (and) for the welfare of 
(all) existing beings, five excellent (images), made of stone, (of) 
those who led the way in the path of the Arhatas who practise 
religious observances, — there was then planted in the ground this most 
beautiful pillar of stone, which resembles the tip of the summit of the 
best of mountains, (and) which confers fame upon him.” 

The above-quoted translation is literally correct. But in his pre- 
fatory note, by way of explanation, referring to the sculptures on the 
column he writes, ‘'Of the sculptures on the column, the most impor- 
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cant are five standing naked figures — one in a niche on the western face 
of the square base; and one in a niche on each side of the square block 
immediately below the circular stone with an iron spike in it; which, 
the original pinacle having been lost, now forms the top of the column. 
As appears to have been first fully recognized by Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, these are distinctly Jain images. He suggested that they 
represent five well known Tlrthankaras — Adinatha, Santinatha, Ncmi- 
natha, Parsva and Mahavira. And they are in all probability the five 
images of AdikartriSy or Jain Tlrthankaras^ referred to in the inscrip- 
tion itself’*. 

Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji and Fleet both, supposing the pillar to 
be a solitary monument, were of the opinion that the five images men- 
tioned in the inscription refer to the five representations on the column 
itself. This opinion, however, does not seem to be correct. For cor- 
rect explanation and interpretation of the inscription two factors are 
decisive : — (i) the internal evidence of tlie inscription and (2) the 
topography of the pillar. 

(1) There are two significant words in the inscription : — [i)sthapa- 
yitva (having installed) and (ii) dharanidharamdya (made of stone). 
Sthdpana or installation is a technical term which means ceremoniously 
placing an image (an icon or idol) in a shrine and not mere carv- 
ing a representation on the surface of a stone piece. The term "dharani- 
dharamdya" clearly indicates that the images were made of stone (in 
round and independent) and not on stone ; the carvings on the pillar 
contain only representations of them. Now the question is : Where 
are those independent images of the Tlrthankaras} The answer to this 
question is given by the topography of the pillar. 

(2) The topography of the pillar consists, as already observed, of an 
elevation evidently indicative of a temple, an extensive pond and bro- 
ken pieces of images assembled under improvised brick structures. 
Obviously there was originally a temple to the west of the pillar in 
which the five images mentioned in the inscription were installed. 
There is no doubt that the images assembled under improvised 
sheds are Jain images. Unfortunately all the broken pieces are 
not available and in their absence it is not possible to identify the 
five Tlrthankaras whose images were installed in the original temple ; 
but it is certain that the broken pieces are the remnants of the original 
idols installed in the temple. 
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One more fact is worth consideration. Generally pillars were 
erected before the temples. They bear either the effigies of the con- 
veyances (vahanas) of the deities (in the case of Brahmanical temples) 
on some symbols of emblems peculiar to religious sects; in some cases 
they were dipastambhas and bore niches for lamps. Most probably 
the pillar under consideration was one oE such pillars. It was erected 
before a temple, facing towards the cast, and it bore the representa- 
tions of the images installed in the temple and a symbol or emblem 
which constituted the pinnacle now missing. 

In the circumstances the conclusion is strongly suggested that 
panca Indras and adikartris refer to the full-fledged stone idols ori- 
ginally installed in the temple which was built to the west of the pillar 
and not to the representations on the pillar. 

R. B. Pandey 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXX II, pts. 1-IV. 

V. V. Mirashi. — The Home of the Vdkatakas. Arguments have 
been put forward in the paper to prove that the Vakataka dynasty 
had its original home in the Central Deccan. 

T. Burrow. — Some Remarks on the Formation of Nouns in Sanskrit, 

R. C. Hazra. — Srlnatha Acarya-cudamant, a Smrti-writer of Bengal. 
Srmatha, whose activities are placed between 1445 and 1510, 
was the guru of the famous Raghunandana. Through his various 
works he introduced some innovations in Bengal Smrti. But his 
reforms met with oppositioii from the contemporaries and later 
writers. 

D. D. Kosambi. — Tl)e Sanskrit Ecjuivalents of two Pali Words. 
Sammapaso and Vassakara are m Sanskrit Samydprasah and 
Vasyakdrah. 

P. K. Code. — Rasakdmadhenuy a Work on Alchemy by Cilddmani 
Misra and its Date — between A.D. 1^00 and ijoo. 

R, D, Karmarkar. — The "Puspitd Vdk" in the Bhagavadgltd. The 
Puspitd Vdk refers to the verse of the Gltd (II, 46), ydvdn artha 
udapane etc. 

M. V. Apte. — The Flora in Kalidasa's Literature. In dealing with 
flowers and plants, Kalidasa has given vivid and exact descriptions. 
The following items have been specially discussed in the paper: 
kadamba and nipa, arjuna and kakubha, asoka and kankeli, tilaka, 
kurabaka, asoka and bakula, sthalakamala and karnikara, mahau- 
sadhi, santanaka, asokalata, candanalata, sahakaralata. 

P. S. Sastri. — The Rgvedic Philosophy of the Beautiful. 

D. N. Shastri. — The Sautrdntika Theory of Knowledge. 

SiVAPRASAD Bhatiacharyya.— Cardinal Texts of the Yogavd- 
Ustha and their Relation to the Trika System of Kasmtra. 

R. K. Code. — Flistory of W ax-candles in India [A.D. 1500-1900). 

R. D. Karmarkar. — ^Dvipadarn Vara' in Gauda-pada-karika {IV ^ /), 
It is contended in the Note that the author of the Gaudapada- 
kdrikd saluting some one as dvipadarn vara had in his mind the 
great teacher Suka, and not the Buddha. 
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W. Caland, Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra. — The ^mkha- 
yana-^srautasHtra, The first chapter of the Sutra has been tran- 
slated into English. 

Buddha Prakash. — Poros, The history of King Poros and the 
events of his time have been dealt with in tlie paper 
under the following heads: the dynasty of Poros, the identity of 
the Pnuravas and Parvatakas, Political conditions of North-Western 
India on the eve of the rise of Poros, tlie relation of Poros and 
Danus 111, the Indian invasion of Alexander and the attitude of 
Poros towards it, the battle of the Jlieliim between Alexander and 
Poros B.C. 326 , the friendship of Alexander and Poros and the 
subjugation of the states of the. Panjab by them, the aftermath of 
Alexanders’ Indian invasion and the alliance of Poros and Candra- 
gupta Maurya, the conquest of Magadha and the murder of 
Poros. 

Annals of Oriental Research (University of Madras), 
vol. IX, pts. 1 & 2 

S. Ramakrishna Sastry. — The Andhras and Telugus, their original 
Home and Language, The Satavahana Andhras came from the 
north of the Vindhyas and founded an empire on the banks of 
the Kistna. The Dravidians living in tlie area between the rivers 
Kistna and Godavari came under the control of the Andhras and 
began to be known by the name of the rulers — the Andhras. 
Prakrit was used in the area for administrative purposes, but the 
people at large spoke the primitive Oravidian. It is surmised that 
when the Satavahanas lost their empire and got themselves mingled 
with the inhabitants of the place, the South Indian Dravidians 
marked their distinction from the North Indian Dravidians by 
calling themselves ten-gal (=tennugu = telugu) or ‘Southern’. 

M. Mariappa Bhat. — Words that tell Something about Tuluvas, 
Connotations of a number of words in Tulu, one of the five 
languages of the Dravidian group, reflect the cultural achievement 
of the Tuluvas who speak the language. 

K. KunJunni Raja. — Naisadhananda of Ksemlsvara. The Naisa^ 
dhananda, a second drama of the author of the Candakausika has 
been described here. 

S. Subrahmanya Sastri.— %; ftqrRfi5rg;frT’^^T 
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Ceylon Historical Journal^ vol. I, no. 4 (April, 1952) 

B. C. Law. — Geographical Aspects of the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon. 
The geographical details helping to form a picture of India and 
Ceylon of ancient times have been collected from the Ceylonese 
Pah chronicles Dipavarnsa and Mahavarnsa. 

Martin Wickramasinghe. — Tantrism in Ceylon and Tisa Veva 
Lit hie Diagram. 

B. J. Perera. — The Foreign Trade and Commerce of Ancient Ceylon. 
Ancient Ceylon’s trade with the empires of the eastern and 
western worlds forms the subject-matter of this instalment of 
the paper. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. XVII, June, 1952 

V. G. Ramakrishna Aiyar. — The Life and Times of Ativirarama 
Pandya. The paper deals with the history of the rule of Ativira- 
ramn, one of the illustrious rulers of the later Pandya line in the 
1 6th century. 

U. R. Ehrenfels. — Ancient South India and her Culture Contacts. 

R. RamanuIachari. — Saiva Siddhanta. The Saiva Siddhanta is a 
highly developed cult of Saivisin. An account of its philosophical 
approach to the ultimate truth is given under the following topics : 
Siddhanta conception of the Deity, the Soul and its Destiny, the 
World, the Goal of Life, Practical Discipline. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, vol. XVII, 1951, no. 3 

P. C. Sengupta. — The Danavas in the Mahabharata. The Danavas 
of the Mahabharata have been identified with the builders of 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. 

Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyaya. — The Upanisadas and Vedic 
Sacrifice. The contention of the paper is that there is not much 
antagonism between the philosophical precepts of the Upanisads 
and the ritualistic injunctions of the Samhitas and Brahmanas. 

P. M. Miller. — The Phonemes of Tibetan (U-tsang Dialect) with a 
practical Romanised Orthography for Tibetan-speaking Readers. 

N. B. Roy. — Shadipur Inscription of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud 
Shah. An Arabic inscription on a stone slab discovered in Shadi- 
pur near Gaur records the building of a fortress by Sultan Giya- 
suddin Mahmud Shah in 1536/36 A.D. 
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Maheswar Neog. — The Worshif of Dharma in Assam. The tra- 
dition of the Dharma worship in Assam shows many points of 
divergence from the Dharma cult of West Bengal. 

Nilmadhab Sen. — Some Phonetical Characteristics of the Ramayana. 

Anantalal Thakur. — Tatparyacarya. ‘The views attributed to 

Tatparyacarya in different works have been traced in the Tatparya- 
uka of Vacaspati Misra/ 

Priyaiosh BanerJhe. — Angul Copper-plate of Dharmamahadevl, 
Dharmamahfidevi who was a ruling queen of the Bhauma dynasty 
of Orissa issued this charter recording the grant of some land in 
the village Desana-grama presumably in the loth century. 

Sunil Chandra Ray. — A Note on an Unpublished Visnu Image from 
Kasmtra. The three-faced stone figure of Visnu described in the 
Note lies at the Central Asian Anriquities Museum, New Delhi. 
Like other Kasmira images of Visnu with three and four faces, 
the image at Delhi has animal faces on the sides. 


Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 

vol. XXXVIIT, pt. I (March, 195‘^) 

Banki. Bihaui Misra. — The Judicial Administration of the East India 
Company in Bengal ij6yiy82. * 

VishwaNAIH Prasad Varma. — Studies in Hindt4 Political Thought 
and its Metaphysical Foundations, 

Ram Sharan Sharma. — Role of Property, Family and Caste in the 
Origin of the State in Ancient India, 

D. S. Tkivuda.--- P re-Maury an History of Bihar. 

.U N. Ghoshal. — The Relation of the Dharma Concept to the Social 
and Political Order in Brahmanical Canonical Thought. 

Journal of Indian History, April. 

V. W. Karambllkar. — The Problem of Nagdrjuna, Legends connect 
the name of Nagarjuna with mastery over the subjects of philo- 
sophy, magic, alchemy and physics. The Lankdvatdrasutra fuses 
the Buddhist Nagarjuna and Tantric Nagarjuna into one# Accor- 
ding to the writer of the paper, there were four Nagarjunas born 
in different ages and at different places, the Madhyamika philo- 
sopher being of Vidarbha origin. 
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Journal of Oriental Rfisearoht vol. XIX, pt. IV 

A. Venkatasubbiah. — Vedic Studies: VI, Various interpretations 
of the word radhra occurring in different passages of the Rgveda 
have been discussed in this instalment of the Studies, and its 
nieining hirnsita preferred. 

K. V. SuNDAKARAjAN . — Saranatha Lion Capital and the Animal 
Capitals of the Early Period, Figures of four animals — the lion, 
the elephant, tly^ bull and the horse — carved in relief around the 
abacus of the lion pillar at Sarnath are assumed to stand for four 
events in Buddha’s life viz. conception, nativity, renunciation and 
preaching. The elephant symbolises the dream and conception of 
Mayadevi and the bull is the sign of the Zodiac under which the 
Buddha was botn. The horse represents Kantaka that helped the 
Mahapariniskramana and the lion suggests the ‘lion among the 
Sakyas’ (Sakyasimha), It is surmised that ‘in conformity with the 
four abacus figures, the capital lion has a quadripartite aspect*. 
The four animals get represented repeatedly in Buddhist architec- 
ture and sculpture as decorative motifs. 

— . — Inscriptions of the Gupta period — A Study of Proper Names and 
References to the Gods therein. The inscriptions of the Gupta 
time ranging from the middle of the 4th century to the end of 
the 8th century A.D. reveal the predominance of Visnu, SCirya, 
!?iva and Sakti worship 

K. SuBRAHMANiAM AND S. P. Nainar. — Buddhaghosa—His Place of 
Birth, The colophon in the Visuddhimagga makes Buddhaghosa 
an inhabitant of Morandakhetaka. Two adjacent places in the 
Palnad Taluk of the Guntur District in South India, known 
now-a-days as K 5 tanemalipuri and Gundlapalli, bear in their names 
the Telugu equivalents for Moranda, nemali being mora or 
mayura and gundlu standing for anda. Situated near the centre 
of Andhra-Buddhism, these places might have been the birth-[)lace 
of Buddhaghosa, the great interpretor of Buddhist literature. 

P. B. Desai, — Tantric Cult in Epigraphs, Epigraphic evidence is 
adduced to show that the Tantric cult had spread in many parts 
of MaharLstra and Karnataka in the period between the i ith and 
13th century A.C. 

K, Kunjunni Raja. — Prabhavall, Passages from the Prahhavalt, a 
lost work dealing with Sanskrit roots, are found quoted in Rama- 
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bhaclra Diksita’s U nadimanidlpika^ which is still in manuscript. 
The quotations have been reproduced here. 

Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, vol. XU, no. 2 

K. C. Varadachari. — A Study of the Modern Criticisms of the 
Philosophy of Ramanuja^ Criticisms are met from the stand that 
‘the Philosophy of Visistadvaita is the system which satisfies all 
demands of consistency ot thought.’ 

— . — Samadht in Yogti Psychology, 

K. Ramakrishnaiya. — Telugn Language of the first Millennium 
A,D. 

T. K. Gopalaswamy AiANCiAR. — Ramanuja's Philosophy and his 
hies sage. 

D. T. Taiacharya. — The Gltdrthasamgraha : A Study. 

T. K. V. N. SUDARSANACHARYA. The 

excellence of the tenets of the Visistadvaita Philosophy is 
discussed in Sanskrit. 

V. Varadachari. — The poetic skill displayed by 
Murari in his Anargharaghava is the subject of this discussion in 
Sanskrit. 

Journaj of the University of Bombay, vol XXI, pt. 2 

H, D. Velankar. — Hymns to Indra in Adandala X, Fifteen hymns 
to Indra in the loth Mandala of the Rgveda (sfiktas 22-2^, 27-25, 
32, 38, 42-q.q, 47-50) have been translated into English with 
annotations in this instalment, 

K. R. PoTDAR. — Rbhus in the Rgvedic Sacrifice, An analysis of the 
Kgvedic stanzas in honour ot the Rbhus shows that they had 
originally been liuman beings and attained divine status, receiving 
shares of Soma offerings along with other gods, for the skilful 
workmanship displayed by them in connection with some work 
of the Soma sacrifice. 

S. N. GaIenduagadkar, — from the Mahdbhdrata Bhlsma- 
parvan. * 

FI. Goetz. — The Beginnings of the Mediaeval Art in Kashmir. 

FIikalal R. Kapadia. — A Note on Prthaktva. Prthaktva is a techni- 
cal term used in Jain literature for numbers from two to nine. 

Printed by J. C. Sarkhcl, at the Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 

9 , Panchanan Gliose Lane, Calcutta. 
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The Authority of the King in Kautilya’s 
Political Thought 

In the concluding lines of Kautilya’s first chapter on law and 
legal procedure (III i) we have the following important and oft- 
quoted verses : — 

dharmasca vyavaharasca caritram rdjasdsanamj 
vivdddrthascati 4 sfddah pascimah furvavadhakah j j 
tatra saiye stbito dharmo vyavahdrastu sdksistij 
caritram samgrahe pumsdm rdjndmdjnd tu sdsanamj j 

Commenting on this verse Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (in Age of 
the Nandas and Maury as, p. 174) observes as follows: “According 
to the general theory of Hindu Polity, the king was only the guar- 
dian of the law, not its maker ; laws depended for their validity on 
their intrinsic conformity to the standard of equity (dharma) and on 
the sanction of social usage ; and every decree of the king had to 
conform to both these sources of legal right. With Kautilya, on 
the other hand, the royal decree has an independent validity of 
its own ; moreover, its validity is of so overriding a character that 
it must be taken to prevail against equity, private treaty or contract 
and social usage’*. Further after remarking that “this view of the 
supremacy of the royal decree is exceptional among Indian writers’’ 
being first adopted by Kautilya and followed by Narada alone among 
subsequent writers, he takes it to mark ‘*an attempt to evolve a new 
norm in civil law” tending towards active exercise of the royal 
authority by the king and his higher officials. The same view is 
repeated by Prof. Sastri in another place (Professor M. Hiriyanna 
Commemoration Volume^ p. 146) where after referring to “the 
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unique features’* of Kautllya’s work he says^ “The most striking 
among the features is the exaltation of the royal authority to a pitch 
of absolutism unknown to Hindu constitutional law before or after 
Kautilya's time”. Again he remarks, “Of all later writers, only 
Narada accepts and restates this position in almost identical words ; 
all others follow the usual rule of making the king law-guardian, 
rather than law-maker”. A careful consideration of the data available 
on this subject makes us hesitate to accept any of the above tar- 
rcacliing conclusions. 

Giving the gist of the verses quoted at the beginning of this 
paper Prof. Sastri says, (lliriyanna Commemoration Volume, p. 146), 
‘‘Kautilya recognises four sources of law namely, Dharma (equity), 
V yavahara (agreement), Caritra (custom) and Rajasasana (royal edict), 
and he says categorically that each succeeding member of this quarter 
overrides the preceding ones”. The correct translation of this text 
appears to be as follows: — “Every suit has four feet namely dharma, 
vyavahara, caritra, and rajasasana and each one in this list overrides 
those mentioned before. Among them satya is established upon 
truth, vyavahara upon witnesses and caritra upon the usages of men, 
while rajasasana means the king’s decree”. From the clear reference 
to ‘the suit’ as the subject-matter of this statement and to witnesses 
among others it is evident that the text deals with the law of proce- 
dure and not with the substantive law. This explanation is proved 
to a certainty by a later verse of Kautilya in the same context which 
reads as follows : — 

anusasaddhi dharmena vyvaharena samsthaydj 

nydyena ca caturthena caturantdrn mahlrn jayetj / 

The purport of the above passage is to impress upon the king the 
necessity of carrying on the administration of justice in the light 
of dharma, vyavahara, samsthd and nydya which, as we may infer 
from the following lines, stand for dharmasdstra (‘canon law’), 
vyavahdrikasdstra (‘common law'), usage and reasoning respectively. 
In this enumeration of the sources of substantive law, it will be seen, 
there is not the slightest reference to the king’s edict. On the 
other hand we have positive evidence to show that the king in 
Kautilya’s thought, as in the thought of the Smrtis, is subject to the 
rule of positive law. Under the title of law called ‘Sale without 
ownership* Kautilya repeats a clause which is as old as Gautama- 
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(VIII 46-47) and Apascambn-Dharmasutra (II 5.10.7). According to 
this clause (Kautilya III 16) the king shall recover what has been stolen 
by hostile armies or thieves and restore it to its owner : should he be 
unable to recover that has been stolen by thieves, he must make 
over its equivalent out of his own store of similar articles : should 
it have been stolen by those entrusted with the arrest of thieves he 
should recover it (from the latter) and make it over to its owner or 
else pay its value. [The above follows the reading and explanation 
of T. Ganapati Sastri in place of the reading of Jolly-Schmidt and 
the translation of Shamasastry, both of which are defective]. Kau- 
tilya, again, in his last chapter on the subject of ‘extirpation of thorns* 
(IV 13) lays down the general rule relating to the king’s liability to 
the penal law, which is identical with Yajhavalkya II 307. When 
the king has punished an innocent man, we are told, he must 
multiply the fine thirtyfold and bestow it upon Brahmanas after 
offering it to the god Varuna. 

What then is the significance of the picturesque reference to 
‘the four feet’ of a suit in the verses quoted at the beginning of 
this paper ? According to Kautilya’s own definition these involve 
in the order of their enumeration solemn affirmation (by one or other 
of the parties), examination of witnesses (for a regular judicial 
trial), application of usage (bearing on the subject-matter of the 
suit) and the king’s judicial decree (relating to the suit in question). 
Of his further statement namely that each one in this list overrules 
those mentioned before, Kautilya unfortunately gives us no explanation. 
For a fuller interpretation of Kautilya’s statement on both points we 
have to refer to the later Smrtis as well as the Smrti commentaries 
and Digests. For the purpose of this paper it is sufficient to confine 
ourselves to one of these items, namely rajasasana. Brhaspaci, while 
reproducing evidently after Niirada the list of the four feet of 
vyavahdra ( Brhaspatismrti reconstructed by K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, p. 4, vv, 18-21 and p. 94 vv. 1-7) explains that when the 
evidence on both sides is of equal authority, the king’s decree is a 
mode of decision, provided it is not in conflict with (the text of) the 
canon and (the opinions of) the assessors. Again he says that the 
king’s decree prevails over usage when he ignores customs and usages 
and gives his decision accordingly. While reproducing the same 
fourfold feet of vyavahdra Katyayana (Kdtydyanasmrtisdroddharah by 
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P. V. Kane, vv. 35-43) observes that the rule which is established by 
the king without conflict with the principles of reason (riyayasastra) as 
well as those of regional usage [desadrstd) is called rajasasana. The 
king's command, Katyayana further says, overrules usage, when he 
declares a certain usage to be opposed to reason [nydyd). Emphasising 
the necessity of the king’s conforming to the canon, Katyayana further 
observes that when the king decides suits at his own will in disregard 
of the relevant canonical text, it afflicts his life and his fortune in the 
next world, it ruins his people and it exposes them to the danger of 
the enemy’s attacks. Speaking more briefly on this point Vyasa 
(quoted in Smrticandrikd, I 23) says that the king’s judicial decree 
applies in the absence of all other evidence, while Pitamaha (quoted 
ibid. I 59) more explicitly observes that in the absence of documents, 
possession, witnesses and ordeal, the king is the authority. From the 
above passage it follows that the conditions for validity of rajasasana 
are agreement with the canon as well as the verdict of the assessors 
(Brhaspati), or the principles of reason and regional usage as well as 
the canon (Katyayana), and it counts as the last word in judicial 
decisions where usages are held to be invalid (Brhaspati an 1 Katyayana), 
or when all other evidence is wanting (Vyasa and Pitamaha). Among 
the Smrti commentators Apararka, while quoting Narada’s verse about 
the four feet of vyavahara explains (Yajnavalkya commentary^ p. 597) 
the priority of rajasasana to caritra by means of the following illus- 
tration. It is, he says, as when there exists even a documented 
regional usage (desadharma) to the effect that the king’s officers must 
not enter the residences of Brahmanas and so forth and when these 
officers nevertheless enter those residences by the king’s command 
for arresting thieves and so forth. The same illustration is given by 
Devanabhatta (Smrticandrikd II 24) in explanation of the dictum 
about four feet of vyavahara. In the above passages, it will be 
observed, the old Arthasastra rule is taken to mean that the king’s 
Older for the execution of a due process of law must be carried out 
notwithstanding any established usage to the contrary. 

We have shown above how the long Smrti tradition from 
Brhaspati and Katyayana downwards does not recognise in the dictum 
of the supersession of vyavahara by the king’s decree the king’s un- 
fettered right to set aside other processes of law, but on the contrary 
defines more or less strictly the conditions of its operation, specially 
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In supersession of the rules of usage. From the numerous links 
between the Arthasastra and the Smrti legal and political thought, it 
is not unreasonable to suggest that Kautilya understood the above 
dictum to be subject to some similar limitations upon the king’s 
authority. This suggestion would be in keeping with the acknowledged 
supremacy of the law over the king in Kautilya’s thought. 

Summing up the above discussion, we may lay down the following 
conclusions: — (i) there is no warrant for the view that Kautilya 
laid down the doctrine of ‘supremacy of the royal decree’ or ‘carried 
the royal authority to a pitch of absolutism unknown to Hindu 
constitutional law’ : (2) Kautilya’s reference to the final authority of 
the king’s decree applies not to the branch of substantive law but to 
that of the law of procedure: (3) Kautilya’s view as thus explained 
is not unique in the sense that it found only one late follower in 
Narada, for on the contrary, it was incorporated in the whole subse- 
quent Smrti legal literature onwards from Narada : (q) to judge 

from the continuous Smrti interpretation on the point we may 
reasonably infer that Kautilya contemplated the king’s final discretion- 
ary authority in judicial administration to be subject to some limita- 
tions. 


U. N. Ghosiial 



Abbinava Anyatha Khyati 
or 

The Dvaita Theory of Error 

The theory of Error in the Dvaita school of Indian philosophy is 
said to be nothing new. It is almost either the Asat Khyati of the 
Madhya niikas or a close approximation to the Nyaya theory^. It is, no 
doubt, true that it resembles both of them, perhaps more the Nyaya 
position so that Jayatirtha, the commentator par excellence on Sri 
Madhva’s works, designates it as abhinava anyatha khyati. But to 
identify it with either of them is to ignore its disagreement with each 
of them and not appraise its metaphysical implications. 

In the illusion, ‘This is silver’, when nacre is so perceived there 
are the adhisthana (locus), the sheen in the shell resembling the sheen 
in real silver, the percipient and his defective visual contact with the 
adhisthana. These generate the illusion and the percipient proceeds 
to pick up the silver, but finding it only shell exclaims ‘This is not 
silver, but shell’. At least five theories have been expounded in 
explanation of this illusion. For our purpose, consideration of only 
the asat khyati and the anyatha khyati of the Nyaya system is 
relevant. 

The asat khyati holds that reality is ultimately void {Siinya), 
There is neither the external world nor the inner world of ideas both 
of which are the product of samvrti (ignorance). Nullity {Tuccha)^ 
absolutely non-existent, appears as silver in the illusion. The latter 
is possible without a substrate, as in the case of Kesondraka^ and 
sublation is without limit, as according to the Nihilist, it is a bare 
negation in the form ‘not silver’. Nullity, though absolutely non- 

1 Dr. R. Nngnraja Sarma : Rcigtj of Realism in Indian ^htloso^hy, 
pp, 625-26. “In maintaining a doctiinc like that Madhva conics perilously and 
tcriibly near the* Nihilism of Biuklhism which he condemns. That is perhaps 
nemesis/* Dr. P. Nagarajarao in the Journal of Oriental Research^ vol. XI, 
p. 295 “The Radical Realist that he is, he (Madhva) wants to give a cornplcte 
objective basis to the content of error after the ma<lel of Nyaya school.” 

2 “Kc.sondraka is the appearance of a hriglit wooly mass when the closed 
eye is pressed widi the finger tip.” 
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existent^ can yet be cognised^. Jayatirtha sums up the arguments of 
Asat khyati^ as follows: The silver of the illusion must be real {sat) 
or unreal {asat) or both real and unreal {sadasat). Real* it is nor, as 
it is sublated. Nor is it sadasat because of contradiction between its 
duality. How can the same silver in the same place and at the same 
time be both real and unreal? If, however, it could be possible in 
different spatio-temporal settings, it would in no wise differ from valid 
cognitions like ‘This is a pot’, as the self-same pot of a given tune and 
place is unreal with reference to another time and place. There arc 
other absurdities too in holding the illusion as a duality of the real 
and unreal. Then, the cognition ‘This is silver’ can never be an 
illusion, as it affirms the real. To contend still it is an illusion because 
the dual is mistaken as real only would be to accept illusion in part; 
if so, the sublating cognition should also be an illusion as it mistakes 
the dual by affirming only the unreal. In fine, this duality renders 
both illusion and sublation impossible. So neither being real nor dual, 
it is established that it is unreal. It is not true to say that the unreal 
cannot be cognised. The very statement denying cognition to the 
unreal proves that it can be known. The Anyatha Khyati and Atma 
khyati imply cognition of the unreal. The former holds that illusion 
of silver is due to the superimposition on the shell of tadatmya 
(identity) or samsarga (relation) of real silver elsewhere. Here this 
identity or relation is unreal. In Atma khyati^ it is said that silver 
which is mental is mistaken for the material. The superimposition of 
the externality is unreal. Further, to hold that cognition is possible 
for the real alone is to deny the possibility of either illusion or 
sublation. 

The Dvaita critique of asat khyati accepts cognition of the unreal 
and dismisses the rest of the arguments. Substrateless illusion is im- 
possible. Silver is superimposed on the substrate, shell, which is present 
both before and' after the illusion. The very act of the person 
pointing to the substrate as silver during illusion, picking it up and 
subsequently throwing it away cn finding it to be a shell, proves the 
existence of a substrate. Illusion without limit is not possible as it 
is not a ‘bare but a significant negation*; the sublating cognition is 

3 Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan: The PhdoiOfhy of Advaila, pp. 78-80. 

4 Nyaya Sudha (Kumbakonam Edition) pp. 54-55- 
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‘not silver, bnt a sheW^. Sannikarsa (contact) is not possible with 
the unreal and without contact perceptual knowledge will not arise. 
If ignorance is the cause, there is the contingence of the blind man 
getting the illusion, for ignorance is present in him. 

The position of Anyatha Khyati is this. In the silver illusion 
there are the ‘this’ {idam-sheW), silver and tadatmya or samsarga of 
silver. What is really sublated is neither the silver nor silverness nor 
the ‘this’ {idam) but only the relation or identity. It is commonsense 
to reject only what is false. (AsambhavJ ca yavat tu tavat samfarihlya’ 
tarn). So the relation or identity alone is unreal. No doubt, the 
sublating cognition demonstrates the non-existence of silver in the place 
but that non-existence is accountable in terms of absence of relation of 
real silver present elsewhere. This explanation is more parsimonious 
than the denial of real silver itself. It is more sensible to limit the 

non-existence to the relation instead of extending it to the whole, for 

it is not reasonable to negate the whole when the error is partial. 

(Ekadesa apauadena kalpyamdne ca badhake na sarva badhanam 

ynktam). Moreover, absolute non-existence is beyond apprehension. 
So the sublating cognition, negating silver here, iniplies its presence 
elsewhere. Thus the Nyaya theory explains the silver illusion as follows. 
Defective visual contact with what is only a shell makes it appear as 
silver present elsewhere. [Dosa dusHam caksah sukti sakalamdtra 
sannikrstam apt viprakrsta rajatatmana tada darsayatiy 

This avowal of the existence of the siDer of the illusion elsewhere 
Is due to the Nyaya conception of atyantabhdva (absolute negation) in 
that system. ‘Absolute negation is predicated of the adhikarana 
(locus) by particula: samsarga (relation)’^. The concept of non-exis- 
tence is not an absolute nothing, ‘The denial of a thing somewhere 
carries with it the suggestion that it is somewhere else’®. 

The Dvaita critique objects to the postulation of silver of the 
illusion elsewhere, as in its opinion it is asat, an absolute non-exis- 
tent, It takes its stand on the character of the sublating cognition. 
The latter exhausts itself by showing it is not silver, but only shell 

5 Na ca nirad hist hand hbrdntth ndpt niravadhiko badhah (Zatlvasahkhydna). 

6 Nyaya Sndhdj p. 53. 

7 M. Hihyanna ; EssentiaU of Indian Philosophy, p. 96. 

8 Y. V. Athalye: Tarka-Samgraha of Annaifnbhatta, p, 366. 
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and lia5 no concern with its presence elsewhere. “It I have my eyes 
open, I can consciously perceive the absence ot A in the room ; to 
reach this conclusion, it is not necessary for me to hunt him up and 
locate his existence in the universe. Moreover, we shall be leaving 
the plane of experience, it we sought to relate by way of identity or 
otherwise, the ‘silver’ with any entity not within the field of presen- 
tation”^. It is possible to account for the illusion without presuming 
the existence of the silver ot the illusion elsewhere. No doubt, 
knowledge of silver is necessary for generating the silver illusion and 
not illusion of any other kind and this is ensured by the percipient’s 
sarnskara (mental impression) of real silver. To grant the existence 
of silver elsewhere for the sake of the percipient’s sarn'ikdra is not 
to grant that the self same silver of the illusion must exist elsewhere. 
There is no contact between that silver and the percipient. So 
Dvaita formulates the silver illusion theory thus. The defective 
visual organ in contact with the shell generates knowledge of silver 
absolutely non-existent. {Stikti sannikrstam dtistam indriyam tdm eva 
atyanta asat rajatdtmand avagdhamdnam jndnam janayati Hi anglkdrat),^^ 

Just as the Naiyayika’s anxiety to presume the existence of silver 
of the illusion elsewhere is due to the concept ot atyantdbhdva in his 
system, so too the formulation in Dvaita of the same concept in a 
different manner influences its theory of error. In fact, to distin- 
guish its idea from that ot Nyaya 5 rl Madhva designates it as 
Saddbhdva (eternal negation)^^ The abhdva in this concept is 
eternal as it is objectless. Not so in the case of either frdgahhava 
(antecedent negation) or pradhvarnsdbhdva (posterior negation). On 
the presentation of the thing, say pot, its prdgabhdva ends. Pradh- 
varnsdbhdva begins at a particular time but has no end. The differ- 
ence between the two is, while the one has no beginning but an end, 
the other has a beginning but no end. As there is neither beginning 
nor end in Saddbhdva^ it is eternal. {Niravadhiko abhdvah sadd^ 
bhdvah). That is due to its objectless nature and hence it is called 
aprdmdnika pratiyogika atyantdbhdva, that is an abhdva for which the 

9 T. R. V. Munhi: Ajmna, Theory of Ignorance, pp. 132-3. 

10 Nyaya Sudha, p. 

11 Sadabhavah iti samjnantara karanam kfnKutliani. Yacca anyaih 
atyantabhava svarupam uktam, samsargapraiiyoglko abhava iti tadapinirakartum 
(Tattvasaiikhydnd). 

IHg., December, 1952 
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counter-correlate is an absolute non-existent. The countcr-correlate 
here is always an asat. The silver of the Illusion is just this. 

Such a conception of sndabhava would seem to involve difficulties: 
(i) How could fraiiyogitva be granted without an objective counter- 
part. (2) It entails obviously a difficulty in explaining abhdva like 
the abhdva of a pot, where the fratiyogi is an existent object. (3) 
How could asat be cognised. Dvaita clears them up. In regard to 
the first it holds that knowledge is possible without an object though 
not without a content. In the silver illusion, the cognition ‘This 
is silver’ has a content but nor an object. It is vastn sunya, but not 
visaya sunya. Pratiyogitvay is of such a nature as to exist without an 
objective counterpart. It is enough if it could help to conceive an 
abhdva. A Pratiyogl need not be an object. *Na hi fratiyogitvam 
mpddivat dharmisattd apeksitam. Abhdva jndna upayogi jndnavisayatd 
mdtrasya pratiyogitvdP^^ • In regard to the second difficulty, the 
Dvaitin says it is not atyantdbhdvay but either prdgabhdva or pradh- 
vamsdbhdva ^^Ghatddhyabhdvastu yathd yatham prdgabhdvddi rUpa 
eva. Ghatotpatteh purvam ghato nasti Hi pratlteh ghataprdgabhdva 
visayakatvam, dhvamsdnantaram ca dhvamsa visayakatvamy gha^^a 
sattd kale tu ghato ndsti Hi pratltireva ndsti Hyarthah.^^- Still, there 
could be a further objection. When a pot (A) exists in one place (B) 
it is possible to say that that pot (A) is non-existent in another place 
(C), Here (AC) being neither prdgabhdva nor pradhvarnsa it (AC) 
would appear to compel an admission of atyantdbhdva in the Nyaya 
sense. No, replies the Dvaitin. Here too it is saddbhdva. ^"Nanti 
ghata sattd kdle eva ayam ghato atra hhUtalc ndsti Hi pratlteh anuhhava 
siddhatvdty tasydh kd gatih Hi cet na^ etat bhUtala-sarnsargdvachinna 
ghatapratiyogika abhdva visayakatvdty etat bhdtala ghata sarnsargascay 
aprdmdnikahy atah^ tadavachinna ghatopi aprdmdnikah Hi na dosalP^. 
This implies the principle that the bare is different from the qualified. 
Visista is paddrthdntara contrary to the Nyaya position. Devadatta 
with the sceptre is not identical with Devadatta with the crown, though 
the identity of Devadatta himself in both cases is not disputed. 
X plus Y is not equal to X plus Z though the value of X is the same 
in both the equations. In the same way, in the present context AB is 
not AC. The A of the first proposition becomes different from the 


12 Tattvddydta. 13 Aladhva 6 iddhdntasa)'a^ p. 21b., Ibid,, p. 21b. 
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A of the second on account of the qualification of the absence of 
samsarga in the place C. Now there is the last objection of cognised* 
ness for asat. It is pointed out that though wc do not see objects 
like the human horn which arc asaty yet wc can know them. Atyanta 
asatyapi hi arthe jndnam sabdah karoli hi. Experience is the evidence 
for it, when we observe that objects like pot etc. are different from 
things like the human horn and vice versa. Without knowing asaty 
chough it may not exist as an object, it is not possible to speak of its 
negation, Asadvilaksana jnaptyai jndtavyam asadeva hi. The objector 
is also being cornered this way : *'Asatah khydtyayogdt iti vadatah 
asatah khyati abhnt nava^ yadi ndbhiit na tatkhydti nirdkaranam y 
yadabhut tatdpi “Non-existcncc does not mean non-appearance 

in experience as an object of some apprehension*’^*^. For example the 
statement ‘There is no human horn’ cannot be said to make no sense 
at all. The human horn may not exist as an object, but these words 
do convey some kind of apprehension. It may not be exactly like 
the apprehension of existing objects like pot etc. Yet apprehension 
it is. Suppose one does not know that hares have no horns. If told 
of the horns of a hare he does apprehend it as he does the horns of a 
cow. It is possible to object, however, that though these words convey 
some kind of mediate apprehension, they cannot do so as a fact of 
immediate presentation of the non-existent as existent. Experience 
belies even this. In the anirvacamya khyatiy whose advocate denies 
cognition for asat, during illusion the percipient does not cognise the 
silver as anirvacamya for, then, there would be no illusion. Nor does 
he know it then as only prdtibhdsika for he would not then proceed to 
the spot to pick up the silver. The fact is that ‘some sensations’ as 
Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell remarks, ‘admittedly have an objective counter- 
part, which is not a material thing. The sufferer from delerium 
tremens sees rats running on the floor which no one else can see. 
It would be preposterous to regard these as material rats with a short- 

1 5 V isnutattvanirnaya 

16 Dr. R. N. Sarma: Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy. The same 
writer, it may be interesting to know, indulges in a grotesque but forcible 
presentation of the case “An analysis of instances of productive imagination 
would convince anyone that a barren woman’s son can marry a barren woman’s 
darling daughter and in utter defiance of the modern cult of birth control 
worship most effectively the cult of fecundity” (p. 31 1). 
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lived existence’^^. In short, contentfulness {yisayatva) is of two kinds, 
one as in the case of pot etc. where there is an objective counterpart 
and the other without it as in the case of sasavisana. Dvividham 
visayatvam jfiana asadharana karana sannikarsdsrayatva rufam (as in the 
case of a pot) ullekhyatvarupam ceti. The latter is what the percipient 
gets during illusion of silver. No theory of illusion, it is contended by 
the Dvaitin, is possible without an element of [asatah satvena 
aparoksataya pratltih) cognition for asat. As pointed out above, in 
Nyaya the tadatmya or samsarga is asat. If asat is not cognisable that 
tadatmya ov samsarga too, would not be cognised. Kim ca asatah prati- 
bhasa asambhave tadatmyamapi na pratibhaset.^^ The Anirvacamya 
khyati too, is compelled to admit cognition for the silver during illu- 
sion which then is neither known to be anirvacaniya nor prdtibhasika. 

The above exposition will demonstrate the fundamental difference 
between the Dvaita theory of error on the one hand and the Nyaya 
and the Madhyamika theories on the other. The latter is a denial 
in toto. There is neither the substrate, nor the contact, nor the 
defective vision, all of which are admitted for the explanation of 
illusion in the Dvaita theory. ^'Yadi punah idam rajatam iti avabhdse 
cakdsat asadeva akhilam iti tadasat''^^ . '‘AZa vayam sHnyavddinah 
iva rajata jndnam nirdlambanam brumah, Stiktwlsayatdm anglkdrdt. 
Kevalam sva visayam suktisakalam atyanta asat rajatatayd avagdhate 
iti asat visayatvam ucyate'^"^. And unlike the Nyaya theory the 
Dvaitin avows cognition for asat and does not grant the existence of 
the self same silver of the illusion elsewhere or the possibility of 
perceptual knowledge without sannikarsa. The Dvaita theory may 
therefore he regarded as an ingenious combination of the asat and 
anyathdkhydti shorn of their difficulties. The metaphysical significance 
of the theory lies in its disagreement with the well-known dictum of 
Advaita ^Asat cet na pratlyetaj Sat cet na bddhyeta* which is the 
support for the intermediate or empirical reality. To Sri Madhva a 
thing is either real or unreal; there is no middle position and the 
anirvacaniya reality is his head-ache as much as it is the prop and 
ornament {bhusana) for maintaining Advaita metaphysics. 

P. S. Venkatasubbarao 

17 Personality of Man, pp. 61 and 62. 

?8 Nyaya Sudha, p. 53b. 19 Ibid,, p. 54b. 20 Tattvodyota^ 



Some unpublished Documeuts relating to the French 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (1784=87) 


In the Record room of the Muzaffarpur Collectorate there are 
among the correspondence of the years 1784-1787 twenty-five docu- 
ments dealing with Anglo-French relations in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa at the time. Seven of these documents are letters in French 
from the Chief of the French factory at Patna, one is an arzi^ in 
Persian from a gomasta of the French Chief, two are petitions in 
Kaithi from some weavers of North Bihar, and the remaining fifteen 
are circulars, copies of circulars and letters in English from several 
authorities at Fort W'illiam and the Commercial Resident of Patna. 
The importance of these unpublished documents will be obvious from 
the gists and extracts given below. 

It is rather striking that although the Treaty of Versailles, conclu- 
ded on the 3rd September, 1783, definitely established peaceful rela- 
tions between England and France, and there was no lack of willing- 
ness or efforts on the part of the governments of the two countries 
in Europe to promote friendliness between themselves, frictions arose 
between the representatives of the English and French nations in India 
shortly after the establishment of peace. The main points of Anglo- 
French dissension in the post-Versailles years werc:(i) the right of the 
Company’s Government to collect duties or customs on the French 
trade; (2) the exercise of jurisdiction by the French authorities with- 
in or without the limits of their factories ; (3) the right of the 
French to hoist their flag at their factories and houses of commerce 
and (4) the employment of weavers by the French and the English 
for the provision of their annuaHiivcstments." 

1 Literally a plaint. 

2 Apart from the points of (lisputc noted above, thf'ic wa'^ mutual suspicion 
between the French and the English in South India at this time. Shortly 
after the Treaty of Versailles the French were not only negotiating with Tipu, 
but even entertaining the project of forming an alliance of the Indian powers 
against the English. Jhis project did not, however, materialize. See in this 
connection Ross, Cornwallis Corre^pandetice, vol. I, p. 337. See also Lnd. Hist. 
Records Commission, Papers read, 1948, ,p. 63. 
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The first of the series of records found in the Muzaffarpur Collec- 
torate on this subject is a circular from the Revenue Committee, 
Calcutta, to Robert Bathurst, Superintendent over the Collections at 
Patna, dated 25 March, 1784. Herein the Superintendent is direc- 
ted to “cause an immediate survey to be made of the actual posses- 
sions held by France anterior to the commencement of the late war” 
in the districts of his division, and to transmit to the Committee a 
copy of it, particularizing the quantity of land, the limits or boundaries 
and the districts and parganas in which they are situated. Accom- 
panying this document is a letter from the Governor-General and 
Council to the Revenue Committee, dated i J March, 1784. “We 
are now to consider the Peace with France”, says the letter, “as com- 
plete and final It refers in particular to the 13th Article of 

the Treaty which stipulates “that the King of Great Britain shall 
restore to His Most Christian Majesty all the Establishments which 
belonged to him at the commencement of the present War on the 
Coast of Orissa and in Bengal”, and directs the Committee to ascer- 
tain and inform the Governor-General and Council what exactly is to 
be restored. 

The next document is a circular from the Revenue Board, Calcutta, 
to G. F. Grand, Collector of Tirhut,** dated 23 July, 1786, wherein 
the Collector is directed to conform to the Provisional Convention 
entered into between Vicomte de Souillac on the part of Flis Most 
Christian Majesty the King of France and the Hon’ble Colonel Cath- 
cart on the part of the Governor-General and CounciL and “not to 
occasion any impediment to the due accomplishment of it under pain 
of the Governor-General and CounciFs censure”. A copy of the ex- 
tracts from this convention accompanies the circular, and it contains the 
substance of Articles 19 to 24 of the convention, which relate to the 
several rights of the French in the Company’s provinces. Article 19 
provides that “All the inhabitants, whether Europeans or Natives, of 
the French Establishments, Factories and houses of Commerce as 
well as of the territory annexed to them shall be under the protection 
of the French Flag and subject to the French Jurisdiction.” Article 
20 confers on the Chiefs of the French factories and other French 

3 The district of Tirhiit tlicir included the present Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga districts. 
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establishments the privilege o£ recovering the debts and balances due 
from the weavers and dalals^ employed by the French, although they 
may reside beyond the bounds of these establishments, subject to this 
restriction that if a dalal should have contracts with more than one 
European nation at the same time, he must “be proceeded against 
before the ordinary jurisdiction of the country.*’ Article 21 confirms 
the jurisdiction exercised by the French Chiefs in Bengal over the 
ryots between the years 1765 and 1778, though the territories 
inhabited by these ryots may be beyond the bounds of the French 
factories. Article 22 lays down that “Natives who being pursued 
by the Government of the Country for crimes, misdemeanours or 
debts shall take refuge in the French Factories be delivered up 

when claimed by the said Government. But the said 

Chiefs shall have a right to give protection to Europeans in 
similar circumstances,” According to Article 23, French subjects 
accused of having comniitteed “outrages against the natives” 
shall be delivered over to the nearest French Chief for trial,” 
and a French subject having “a similar cause of complaint against 
a native” shall be tried in the courts of the country, “provided that 
these cases occur beyond the bounds of the French territory”. A.nd 
according to Article 24, “the other customs not mentioned in the 
preceding articles shall be continued in full force and as they were 
practiced (sic.) before the War”. 

The Anglo-French Convention as such apparently removed all 
causes of friction between the English and French authorities in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. But really speaking, that was not so. 
Very soon after the signing of this convention a dispute arose 
respecting the privilege of the French to hoist their flag at their 
factories at Malda and Chittagong. The French Chiefs at these 
factories claimed to exercise this privilege ; and when the matter 
came up before the Governor-General and Council for consideration, 
they forthwith decided that as the French had no right to l oist their 
flag at these stations before the war, they could not be permitted 
to claim it after the war. An extract from the Governor-General 
and Council’s letter to the Revenue Board, dated 13 October, 1786, 
was sent to the Collector of Tirhut under date the 27th October, 


4 Middlemen. 
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1786, wherein it is laid down that the flag of His Most Christian 
Majesty shall be hoisted only at the five original factories beloging 
to the French, viz. Chandernagore, Dacca, Cossimbazar, Patna and 
Balasore, and at the factory which they have been permitted to 
establish in lieu of Jogdea*. And that In the houses of trade and 
other agencies belonging to them, such as, Supur*’, Khirpai^, Conicola, 
Mohanpur®, Serampore, Chittagong, Malda, etc., this right shall 
not be permitted to be exercised. The letter further says that the 
French authorities have been requested to discontinue the use of 
hoisting their flag at any places other than the six stations where 
It is permitted, and directs the Revenue Board to acejuaint the 
Revenue Chiefs and Collectors under their immediate authority with 
this order, and to instruct them that in the event of the French not 
acceding to the spirit of it, “not to proceed to the last extremity 
by taking down flags where they have been hoisted”, but after 
formally remonstrating against this practice to report to the Governor- 
General and Council the cases where such remonstrances arc found 
ineffectual, and await further orders. 

The French authorities, however, showed no inclination to submit 
to this order. On the other hand, they proceeded to assert their right 
“at all their Factories and Houses of Commerce”.^ Accordingly in 
a circular to the Revenue Board dated 9 May, 1787, the Governor- 
General and Council, repeated their order against the hoisting of the 
French flag. But the Revenue Chiefs and Collectors were desired in 
this letter to execute this instruction “with all possible moderation, 
and with as little appearance or exertion of violence as possible . 
A copy of this circular is there in the correspondence volume of 1787 
in the Muzaffarpur Collectorate. Another document, a circular 
letter from the Secretary, Secret and Foreign Department, to G. F. 
Grand, dated 6 June, 1787, explains the Governor-Gcnerars intention 
to the Collector “that if the French Flag has been actually hoisted 
at any places in your collectorship.,.,..you are to cause it to be taken 

5 In the Noakhali disuict. 

6 A village near Santinlketan in the Birbhum district. 

7 In the Midnapur district. 

8 In the Midnapur district. 

9 Governor General and Council's circular to Rev. Board in the Secret and 
Foieign Dept, 9 May, 1787. 
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down, and if any attempt should be made afterwards to hoist it again, 
you are to prevent its success’*, of course **with as little appearance 
or exertion of violence as the nature of the duty will permit.” 

Scarcely was the difference on the question of flag hoisting 
settled, when a fresh cause of dispute arose between the French and 
the English in Bihar. In a letter to the Collector of Tirhut, dated 
10 June, 1787, E. E. Potc, Commercial Resident of Patna, complained 
that “Dayal Sing, a Gomastah on the part of Mr. Panon, the French 
Chief (of Patna) is forcing advances upon rhe weavers of that district 
by the means of a Sepoy & Chapperasses — by which the Company’s 
Investment is greatly impeded.” This letter, wherein the Collector 
is requested to take steps to prevent this practice, is accompanied 
by the two petitions in Kaithi. In one of these, eight weavers of the 
Hajipur'^ aurung^'^, whose names are mentioned in it, represent that 
they have been weaving cloths for the Company for a long time, 
and that since Dayal Sing has forced advances on them, it is not 
possible for them to work for the Company. In the other one, nine 
weavers of Muzaffarpur complain that Udaynarain, a gomasta of 
Monsieur Panon, is committing the same irregularities at that place 
with sepoys and chaprasis. 

On receiving these complaints Mr. Grand wrote to Monsieur 
Panon. But the charges brought against his gomastas were wholly 
denied by the French Chief in his letters to the Collector, dated 1 8 
and 20 June, 1787. On the 23rd June Mr. Pote again wrote to 
Mr. Grand about the ill behaviour and great irregularity committed 
by Udaynarain ‘‘to the prejudice and detriment of the Hon’blc 
Company’s investment.” The matter being referred to Panon, he wrote 
to Bathurst, successor of Grand, on the 27 June, once again denying 
the charges against his gomasta. On the 29th June Pote again complain- 
ed to the Collector against Udaynarain who was not only opposing the 
Company’s agents in obtaining their supply of investment, but had 
hoisted the French flag at Saraisa^^. Naturally Monsieur Panon was 
asked to submit some sort of an explanation on these charges, where- 
upon he made a long recital of the acts said to have been committed 

10 A town opposite Patna on the other side of the Ganges. 

11 A factory. 

12 An important village in the Sadar sub-division of the Muzaffarpur district. 
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by the Company’s servants in his letter to the Collector, dated 20 
July, 1787. Extracts from the English translation of his letter are 
given below, 

“I transmit enclosed copy of an arzee or writing in Persian from 
my Gomastah Oude narain ; you will therein perceive that neither 
my Gomastah, Dellols, or Peons molest the weavers or any one else ; 
that on the contrary unwarrantable acts are committed by the English 
Company’s servants who are the accused of my people — the acts such 
as imprisoning my Dellols ; imposing fines on poor helpless weavers 
because they work for the French ; withdrawing my Advance Money 

from them although they had freely taken it having 

formerly been employed by the French ; Money is still retained by 
the Resident’s Gomastah or Dellols ; finally vouchers have been 
extorted by Threats to prove that the French have never had cloths 
made in these places ; while it is clear as the light of mid-day that 
to the Endeavours of the French Chiefs the weavers of Sircar Hadjce- 
porc and Tirhoot owe their Improvements in the Manufacture of 
cloths fit for Europeans and that they have worked for us these twenty 
years.” 

The quarrel between the Commercial Resident and the French 
Chief over weavers seemed to have no ending. On the 23rd July 
Mr. Pote again wrote to the Collector, challenging the truth of the 
statements made by Monsieur Panon, and requesting that his gomasta 
“is not to be permitted to act thus in uncontrolled defiance of order 
and decency.” The French Chief also, in his turn, did not budge from 
the stand he had taken. In two other letters to Mr. Bathurst, dated 
24 July and 3 August, 1787, he still denied the charges against his 
gomastas and reiterated his allegations against the Company’s servants. 
It must be said to the credit ot Bathurst that he did what little could 
be done to redress the grivances of the French. On the 8th August, 
1787, he issued a parwana^^ “directing assistance to be given to the 
Gomastah of the French factory to procure cloths from the weavers.” 
But neither the Revenue Board nor the Governor-General and Council 
approved of his action. In a letter, dated 20 November, 1787, the 
Secretary, Secret and Foreign Department, expressed his appreciation 
of the Collector’s laudable desire to facilitate the French commerce 


13 An order in writing. 
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in Tirhut, and at the same time warned him that ‘as an improper use 
appears to have been made of your Perwannah by the French Agents 
to the detriment of the Hon’ble Company’s Investment, and as the 
Government wishes to reserve to itself the consideration of the orders 

to be issued relative to the Trade of Foreigners.,.. no Perwannah 

of a similar nature is to be issued in future without the sanction of the 
Governor-General and Council.” Meanwhile the Board of Trade, in 
their letter to the Commercial Resident of Patna, dated 10 September, 
1787, had directed him to carefully examine the Patna records since 
1763 to find out the genuineness of the “claims made by the French 
for weavers in Bahar.”^^ The final decision with regard to the 
several points of dispute between the French and the English was 
made by the home authorities of the Company. In a letter to the 
Governor-General and Council, dated 3 November, 1787, and received 
in May 1788, the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors disavow- 
ed the authority of the Provisional Convention as a national treaty, 
and directed that “if disputes shall at any time hereafter occur, in 
which any of the permanent rights of Great Britain are implicated, 
the final arrangement of them must be left to the Government at 
home.”^^ The Committee invited the attention of the Governor- 
General and Council to the Convention signed between His Majesty 
and the Most Christian King in 1787,*® which “is to be held as the 
final explanation of the 13th Article of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
is to be acted upon as the only existing instrument for that purpose.” 
Regarding the levying of customs by the Company’s Government on 
the French trade they admitted the legality of such exactions, but 
advised the Governor-General and Council to desist from levying the 
same, considering “this sacrifice as comparatively an inconsiderable 

one^ if it proves to other nations the sincerity of our desire to 

afford to them the enjoyment of trade in our Indian possessions upon 
the most extensive and liberal footing.” The Secret Committee did 
not expressly say anything about the right of the French to hoist their 
flag within their Indian territories, but stated generally that the rights 


14 There is no evidence that the records were actually examined. 

15 Ross, Of. cit., vol. I, pp. 338-39. 

16 This convention or treaty was signed between Mr. Eden and Comte de 
Montmorin on 31 August, 1787. Vide Ross, of. cit.^ vol. I, p. 326 (footnote). 
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of factories belonging to the French nation must be understood as 
referring to the six national factories, and not to the houses of com- 
merce or residencies of agents lying outside those factories, 
it is our positive order,” they added, ‘‘that you do act in such a man- 
ner, as that the subjects of France shall receive the same protection to 
their commerce and the same impartial distribution of justice for the 
execution of their contracts, that any British subject possesses in 
prosecution of similar interests.’*'®. 

Hari RanJan Ghosal 


17 The six national factories were those at Chandemagorc, Dacca, Cassim- 
bazar, Balasore and Patna, and the factory established in lieu of diat at jogdea. 

18 Ross, of. cit,, vol. I, p. 340. 



Position of Women as depicted in the Kharosthi 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan 

During his archaeological expeditions in Central Asia, Sir A. 
Stein was able to unearth a mass of archaeological wealth (at ruined 
sites of Niya, Endere and LouUn) in the shape of Kharosthl Docu- 
ments on wooden tablets, leather and silk fragments and a few paper 
manuscripts. These documents pertaining to the everyday life of the 
people in distant regions of Chinese Turkestan are a storehouse of 
information regarding social, religious, political and economic life of 
the area, from the second to fourth century A.D. 

The documents under discussion, furnish us with the following 
terms denoting different categories of women and female relations. 

(i) Stn ( ^ ) i.e. ‘woman’ in general. 

(^) Vesi Stri ( doc.no. 719). The phrase seems to 

refer to a prostitute ( in Sanskrit) for we know from the context 
that two persons took away a vesj woman without just cause and had 
even intercourse with her. 

(t) Khakhorni Stri ( % ) or Khakhorna'' F.W. 

Thomas (JRAS., 1921, p. 280) identifies the word with Skt, 
^Svasuram while T. Burrow^ {Language, p. 86) prefers to read the 
word as Khakhorda and compares it with Av, Kaxvarda (i.c. wizard). 
Arm. L. W, Kaxard, Skt, Kakhorda, Kharkota etc. Thus Khakhorni 
Stri comes to mean ‘a witch’. 

Abhreviationb used: — 

L Doc. Nos. =Rapsoii, Kharosthl Inscriptions discovered By Sir A, 
Stem in Ch, Xurkcstan, Oxford Vols. I, II, III. (Text 
only). 

II. Trans. -Burrow T,, A Translation of Kharosthl Documents 

from Chinese Turkestan, (1940), London. 

III. Language. = Burrow T., The Language of the Kharosthl Dqcu* 

merits from Chinese Turkestan, (1937), Cambridge. 

IV. BSOS. —Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 

Studies, University of London. 

I Cf. BSOS., VII, pp. 780-81. In Monier Williams’ Sanskrit English Dic- 
tionary, p. 337, Kharkhoda is a ‘kind of magic, cf. Rajatarahgini, V,, 238; 
Caraka, VI, 23 has Karkhota. 
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(2) Kudi in Panjabi) i.e. ‘girl*. Also Kudiyae [Language, 

p, 27). 

(3) Dhitu ( ) i.e. ‘daughter*, als3 dhidara (doc. no. 

279). In doc. no. 46, is an epithet used for daughters. The 

exact meaning of this phrase (i.e. 2) is obscure. 

(4) Bharya ( Vf^zzSkt. ) i.e. ‘wife*. 

(5) Svasu ( ^§= 5 *^^. ) i.e. ‘sister*. 

(6) Matu ( Skt. JTT5 ) i e. ‘mother*. 

(7) Mahuli ( ). Dr. Luders (quoted in Language, p. 1 1 1) is 

against any view of identifying the word with Skt.Mahila (i|f5i^T=lady), 
A mere conjecture can be put forth if we try to interpret it as equiva- 
lent of Skt. matuli ( ;TT5%=maternal aunt). 

(8) ^Aniit or ^ Anita" ( or ) occurs in doc. no. 279. 

F. W. Thomas [BSOS,, VI, p.321) interprets the word to mean ‘wife*. 
He compares it with the PMi word *Aneti\ so often used of women 
in Buddhist works as Petavatthu (i, 7), Sutta Nifata (iio) and 
Dighanikaya (II, 245). 

(9) Dajhi ( ) — see Language, p. 27. Also Dasi 

( ) in doc. no. 621 means ‘a slave woman*. 

1 . Position of Unmarried Girls and Daughters 

(A) Birth: — Daughters in Chinese Turkestan seem to have 
been 'exposed to the ground" (doc. no. 331), the reason of such 
partial and indifferent attitude is quite obscure. On the other hand, 
the birth of a son was undoubtedly an occasion of rejoicing and merry 
making (doc. no. 702 — ). In ancient China 
too, no one was glad when a girl was born^. Such was the state of 
affairs in India too. But there are certain exceptions when a girl was 
deemed as an object of good omen^. For all religious purposes, the 
Vedic father could regard a daughter to be as good as a son. He had 
a strong prejudice against adopting a son^. The birth of girls as 
a matter of grief and sorrow was quite natural for in almost all the 

2 Lang O., Chinese Family and Society, New Haven, 1946, p. 46. 

3 Altekar, A. S., Position of Women in Hindu Civiliz^ion^ Benares, 19384 
p. 11 note 1, i.e. MahahhdrSa, XIII, ii. 14; Visnu Smrti, 99. 14. 

4 AJtckar, of. cit., p. 281. 
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ancient patriarchal societies, the son, from practical point of view, 
proved more helpful to the society than a girl. 

(B) Control of parents over their daughters An unmarried 
girl has always remained subject to the rule of her father (till she 
remains unmarried) in all the societies of the past. In young age 
she is to obey her parents^. From our documents, we gather that 
it was the father who used to give his daugher in marriage. In 
exchange, the father of the girl often expected some money® or 
animals (the term ^lote' being used for such payments, Language, 
p. 1 1 5' 6 ; cf. Thomas, BSOS,, VI, pp. 51911) from his son-in-law. 

It is difficult to say whether unmarried girls had any say in matters 
of their marriage. 

Doc. no. 690 presents to us a greedy father who not only expects 
but actually writes for presents to be sent to him (i.e. father of the 
girl) by his son-in-law. Also, a certain greedy father complains 
for non-payment of lote in a case when his daughter (who was of 
course already married but perhaps left lier previous husband) eloped 
with the son of a potter (doc. no. 621). Since that lady happened to 
be a major one, her father had no right to demand any lote from her 
husband. 

(C) Sale, purchase, exchange and giving away of girls: — 

(i) Sale and purchase : — In ancient Greece, father remained 
the religious and legal head of the family, representing the wife 
along with children and slaves. The right possessed by a father, 
in early Greek times, to sell his daughters and by brothers as guardians 

5 For tills condition o£ girls in fourth century B.C. see 'The Anciem , 
History of China/ Newyork, 1911, p. 284, by F. Hirth; Laws of Manu in 
India tell the same tale. 

6 This custom of ‘marriage by purchase’ coiresponded to 'Mathun of the 
ancient Chinese Society. In old China, the system was veiy much prevalent 
down to the seventh century A.D. The Tang Emperor Kao T-sung (650-84 
A.D.) gave strict orders that officials taking money from their daughter’s bride- 
grooms should spend all of it for the giiTs outfit (O. Lang., op, cit,, p. 33). 
This custom was known in India in Vedic times (details see Altekar, op. cit., 
p. 47) too. Ltfter on the DharmasSstras revolted against this malpractice (Altekar, 
op. cit., p. 48). Payment of bride price appe-ars to have been, the criterion of 
legal marriages. In first c. B.C. China, no sexual intercourse was allowed until 
the marriage presents have been given (Granet. M., Chinese Civilization^ London, 
1930, p. 34Q. 
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to sell their sisters was abolished by Solon’^ except in case of unchastity. 
There was no check on the sale and purchase of girls like movable 
property in C, Asia. Numerous instances can be quoted in support 
of this statement i.e. 

(1) Doc. no. 589. A camel, one year old, and valued at 40 muli 
as price of a girl 4 disti^ in height. 

(ii) Another girl of the above size was sold for a camel valued 
at thirty muli and a Khotanese rug (Doc. no. 592). 

(iii) 45 muli as price of a girl 5 tithi tall (doc. no. 437). A girl 
was sold at the time of famine in the reign period of King Amgoka 
(doc.no. 589). A sale deed was signed to this effect. The purchaser was 
authorised to have ownership® of that girl and do whatever he liked 
with her (doc. no. 589). Also, after th^ sale of the girl, no relative 
of the seller or his son or grand son or brother or brother’s son or 
relative or even a dependent could question the sale deed^®. Anybody 
violating the decision was liable to be duly punished (doc. no. 437). 

(2) Exchange of girls : —The girl once purchased was consider- 
ed to have formed a part of the property (doc. 55 ) and 

could be given in exchange to some other person who could sell her 
still further to a fourth party (doc. no. 551). 

(3) Girls given as presents : — In Doc. no, 380, there is a refer- 

ence to a ‘deed concerning the girl given as a present to be carefully 
preserved ( ^ )’ 

(4) Doc. no. 1 14 refers to merely giving away of a girl, the 
purpose of the transfer being unknown. 

(5) Girls given on loan : — A certain person appears in the 
court and contradicts the loan of a girl from Suryamitra^^ . 


y Encyclopcedta of Social Sciences, XV, Newyork, 1935, p. 443. 

8 Some s^-andard of measurement. 

9 Doc. no. 589 gt ; cf. doc. no. 590. 

10 ffeJT 51% «r«n«T*T 

11 Doc. no. 295, Burrow {Tram., p. 53) prefers to read and equates 

with Ski. qjfq^^ = ‘bon'owcd.’ 
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(D) Adoption of girls: — The oM established custom of adopt- 
ing children in China served a purpose little different from purchase 
since it imposed no obligation whatever upon the adopter while 
giving him complete control over the boy or girl taken into his house- 
hold. Mui-TsaP^ originally was the term for an honourable form 
of child adoption. A Mui-Tsai originally was adopted at a tender 
age simply to be brought up as a possible future wife for a son 
of the house^^. 

In Chinese Turkestan, girls were adopted very often (doc. nos. 54^* 
331, 39). Adoption was legal only when milk fee cf. 

Language^ p. 83) had been paid accordingly. Horses and mares 
were the main objects paid as milk fee (doc. nos. 431, 45, 39 I fe’l 
horse and mare as milk fee in case of a slave girl in doc. 

no. 39). History records two instances in ancient Indian literature 
when Santa — the daughter of king Dasaratha and Prtha — the 
daughter of Sura were adopted by kings Lomapada and Kuntibhoja 
respectively^^ 

Adopted girls in C. Asia were treated very sympathetically. 
The adopter could not sell such girls. Neither could they be 
mortgaged nor revoked from the new houses. Specific instructions were 
there to regard them as real daughters^*^. Documents concerning 
adopted girls were kept with due care (doc. no. 331). 

(E) Daughter s right to inherit property : — 

The ancient custom of bride price ( ) in ancient India was 

vitally connected with stridhana ( ). The custom, though an 

improper one, had a redeeming feature i.e. it helped the development 
of Stridhana or Gerade of Anglo-Saxon Society. The parents, out of 
affection for their daughters, used to return a major portion and some- 
times the whole^^ of the bride price to be enjoyed by their daughter 
as her separate estate during her very life. If she happened to die 
leaving some children behind, her father would not object to the pro- 

12 Bruno Lasker, Human Bondage in South East Asia, Chapel Hill, pp. 52-3; 
compare note 4 above. 

13 Kane, P. V., History of Dharmpsastra, III; Poona, p. 675. 

3 ^ I q«rr 35 no. 331. 

15 Altekar, op. cit„ pp. 259-60. 
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perty devolving upon her sons and daughters as they were just his own 
grand children. A document from Chinese Turkestan too (doc. no. 
474) records the existence of similar conditions in that area. Sons 
and daughters were entitled to equal division ( of their 

mother’s property only if the mother had been married according to 
the law”. In Rg. Vedic times a daughter (but brotherlcss) could even 
get her share of patrimony (Rg. Veda I, i, 124, 7 quoted by Altekar, 
op. cit., p. 281, note 3). But Kharostht documents are silent 
about this matter. 

(F) Inter caste marriages : -—There was no hard and fast rule 
about the marriage of girls with persons of same caste or profession. 
We find a monk giving his daughter to a monk in legal marriage 
(doc. nos. 18, 474). At the same time the daughter of another 
monk fixed her matrimonial relations with somebody not belonging to 
the priestly class (doc. no. 621). As already noted above, the 
daughter of a monk eloped with a potter’s son^*^ (but this lady 
was not an unmarried one). 

(G) Marriage with near relations : --It was very strange to find 
that marriages could be contracted even with near relations. 
From doc. no. 32 we know that a person named Sagapeya gave his 
daughter in marriage to Chinga. In return, Chinga (the son-in-law) 
was ready to give his real sister to his father-in-law. Soon wc notice 
some resentment against such relations. The Huns in C. Asia 
did not object to such types of marriages. In first century B.C., a 
Hunnish chief Jiji by name married the daughter of king of Kang-gu, 
In return the son-in-law (i.e. Jiji) gave his own daughter to the latter 
(i.e. king of ^Kang-gu who was the father-in-law of Jiji).^® 

(H) Daughter in exchange for a wife: — A lady from Yave-avana 
(a locality name) was married to a native of Ajiyama-avana (a locality 
name). In return the latter fellow had to give a ‘daughter’ in marriage 
to the former (doc. no* 279). According to Mr. Burrow {Language, 

16 The document faib to show whether the mother here was dead or alive. 
Well she must have expired long ago, otheiwise what was the necessity 
of dividing her property. 

17 Burrow [Tnms., p. 47) translates the word as ‘equal share in inheritance.* 

18 Doc. no. 621. In cases of love marriages, caste has never acted as a 
barrier. Love knows no bonds of caste or creed. 

19 Megovern, W. Nf., Early Empires of C. Asia, Chapel Hill, i 939 » P* * 9 ^* 
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p. 1 16), ‘as far as one can judge, the dealings are not between families 
but between avanas, parishes or townships. It was necessary that one 
woman having gone from Yave-avana to Ajiyama-avana in marriage, 
another should come from Ajiyama avana to Yaveavana\ Another 
document (no. 481) refers to regulations prevailing between avanas. 
This was the best way to keep due balance between male and female 
members of the avanas. 


II. Position of Sister 

In a solitary document (no. 420), a brother while on death bed, 
asked his sister to realise certain loan from his debtor. That sister 
later on appeared in the court as a witness. Perhaps she had filed 
a suit for non payment of her brother’s debt by the debtor. 

III. Position of Mother 

The documents are absolutely silent about the status and position 
of mothers in the society. From certain letters addressed by the sons 
to their parents, frequent mode of address for the mother used to be 
‘dear mother’ ( — doc, no. 164), indicating thereby that 
mother was always a source of love and affection. Sons and daughters 
were legal heirs to the property of their mothers (doc. no. 474). 
An equal division of mother’s property among her issues was 
desired (sec note 17 above). 

IV. Position of Wife 

{a) There is not much to say about the rights and privileges 
of wife as such as in Central Asian Society. From doc. no. 62 1 wc 
are able to know that a certain husband fell in love with another 
lady. In his madness, he eloped with the lady leaving his previous 
wife and children behind. In doing so, the fellow lost all claims 
over the previous wife. Also a wife and a husband (doc, no. 34) 
had once divorced each other but became united again. Again they 
were intending to demand divorce*’^. Divorce by mutual agreement, 
still frowned upon in India, has been recognised in China since 
Feudal Period (O. Lang, op, cit., p. 40). Egyptian wife had full 

20 Trans., p. 8 . Burrow derives the word {=^Skt, ) fmm 

f^>/ first, to divide, sepaiatc from. Hence divorce. 
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rights of property with testamentary powers and could protect these 
rights and guard against arbitrary divorce by means of pre-nuptial 
contracts (Encyclopaedia Soc. 5 c., op. cit,, p. 443). We have already 
seen (doc. 621) how both divorce and remarriage were permissible for 
grown up male and female persons. 

(b) Property rights : — Daughters and wives in China were devoid 

of such privileges. Even among the wealthy classes, wife as a rule 
did not come to her husband’s family with a dowry in the western 
sense of term. She brought jewels, clothes and furniture, but ‘seldom 
money and never land’ (O. Lang, op. cit.y p, The case was just 

the reverse in Babylon and Egypt. Women had inheritance right. 
Both father and mother could have estates (ibid., p. 44 note). Even in 
Roman Republic, when fathers and husbands had absolute legal powers 
over them, women gained the right to own property as early as second 
century B.C. (ibid., p. 44. note). In Germany, in early middle ages, 
bride price was handed over to the bride and remained her private 
property (same as strldhana in India) like the morning gift (which she 
happened to receive from her husband the day after the wedding) and 
the dowry given to her by her family. Married woman’s property- 
rights were subject to some restrictions but the rights never disappeared 
completely even in the period when position of women was at its 
lowest from iith to 14th centuries (ibid., p, 44 note). Wc are 
quite in the dark about the right of C. Asian wife to inherit her 
husband’s property. This much is to be admitted that she had perfect 
control over her ‘personal property’ which could be equally inherited 
both by her sons as well as daughters (doc. no, 474). 

(c) Control of the husband : — The husband in Chinese Turkes- 

tan perhaps had no control either over his wife’s property or her 
person. Manu (VIII, 299-300-quoted by Altekar, op. cit., p. 137) 
endowed the husband with a limited power of physical correction 
over his wife (i.e. ). In later 

mediaeval ages in England, a husband was seen going to a doctor 
making arrangements for the treatment of broken bones and then 
beating his wife with a pestle and breaking her legs for disobeying 
him (Abraham, English Life and Manners in later Mediaeval Ages, 
p. 126 as quoted by Altekar, op. cit., p. iii). It was a custom in 
mediaeval Russia that bride’s father used to supply his son-in-law 
a new whip as a symbol of his authority and it was hung over 
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the bridal bed (Altekar, op. cit., p. 112). According to a proverb 
current in Germany during 15th century, a woman and an ass 
existed only to be beaten (Hall, Women in Soviet Russia , p. 75 
as quoted by Altekar, op. cit., p. 112). 

V. Position of Widow 

Interpreting the phrase *vega kilme striyana' (doc. nos. 21 1, 165, 
q8i, 714 ), Mr. Burrow remarks {Language, p. 123) ‘the phrase Vega 
Kilme might mean something like widow’s department or widow s 
state.’ F. W. Thomas (quoted by Dr. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
Calcutta, vol. I, p. 241 note i) does not agree with Burrow. The 
word Vega needs to be compared with Iranian Widavak , Pahlavi 
*Vevak\ N. Persian 'Bcvah\ all these words meaning a widow 
{Language, p. 123). The documents under review fail to throw any 
liglit on the plight of widows in the society. 

Herodotus tells us that a Scythian king, married his stepmother 
who was a widow. The Huns in Mongolia allowed a son to take 
over as wives all the ladies of his father’s harem excepting his own 
natural mother (Megovern, op. cit., p. 55). 

VI. Position of Women in General 

(i) Attitude of Society towards women: 

In Europe, the ascetic idea of Christianity resulted in regarding 
women as ‘chief vehicle of sin’, in Tettullion’s words — ‘the devil’s 
gate-way ’(£wcyc/. Soc. Sc., op, cit., p. 444 )’ Chinese Turkes- 

tan too had not a very high opinion about females. It is funny to 
read doc, no. 514 which runs thus: ‘If one is liked by women, nothing 
pleasant results from that. Women are like razor s edge. Who 
would speak praise of them’?^^ As noted in the beginning, the 
birth of a girl was not a matter of rejoicing or good luck. Also she 
could be sold, given away and given in exchange too. But there is 
not a single instance referring to gitls or women as harbinger of good 
luck for the family. As to their education and upbringing, we are 
quite ignorant in the matter. 

21 Trans., p. 10 1; similar view of sage Agastya as quoted in Ramayana 
(II. 13. 6-7) i.c. Altekar, op. at., p. 384 note 3. 
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(ii) Women being kidnapped and beaten: 

Women in Chinese Turkestan were really unfortunate to a 
great extent. They were being kidnapped (doc. nos. 9, 415, 719)* 
beaten (doc. no. 9), wounded and their heads broken (doc. nos. 20, 29, 
53). The purchaser of a girl had every right to beat her (doc. nos. 589, 
590, 592). Once a lady was so much beaten by the kidnappers that 
miscarriage took place (doc. no. 9 she was allowed to come 

back to her husband. A few Indian Smrtis and Pur anas were consi- 
derate enough in allowing families to accept such helpless women 
who happened to be assaulted criminally. Cases of illegal sexual 
intercourse have also been reported in some of the documents (doc. 
nos. 719, 730).^'" 

In ancient China, if a husband committed adultery, it was no 
offence but a husband could kill his adulterous wife with impunity 
(O. Lang, op. cit.). 

(iii) Women earning wages: 

In Chinese Turkestan, women used to work on wages (doc. nos. 
19, 54, 403, cf. word Sometimes they stayed in herds 

(doc. no. 19) and got some wages, food and clothing in exchange. 
They could not be forced to work without just cause (doc. no. 403). 
No heavy task was perhaps assigned to the female servants. 
Generally women used to earn some money by weaving and spinning 
in ancient India, China^'^ and Rome^\ Such type of light work 
was sufficient to ensure financial stability. Tartar women^’^ in 2nd 
century B.C. were as hardy as men. They did most of the work 
of the camp. 

22 Details see Altekai, op, at., pp. 369-70; also in Va^siho. Dharmasutra, 

XXVIII, 2-3; Atrt. V, 35; Parasara X, 26-7. 

23 For views of Kaumlaya, Yajnavalkya and Vasislha against defiling of 
daughter or women of slavey sCc Ghoslial, op. cit,, p. 98, n. 57-8. 

2:ja In ancient China (O. Lang., op. cit., p. 44) the wages thus earned went 
to the family atid only father, husband, or father-in-law could dispose it of. 

24 Katyay^na, V. 736 quoted by Altckar, op. cit., p. 263, note i; Altekar, 
p. 26 quoting similar views of Kantalya and AhgtHtara Ntkaya. 

25 F. Hirth, op. cit., p. 283. 

26 Ency. Soc. Sc., op. cit., p. 444. 

27 SccgcT. Elizabetli, The Pageant of Chinese History, Newyork, 1947, 
p. 82. 
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(iv) Sale, purchase, exchange, and giving away of women : 

(a) In Athens, there was no woman question as women were 
mere vegetables^®, while in ancient Palestine, they were just pieces 
of property to be brought and sold^**. The Kharosthl documents 
refer, to defferent prices of women as 41 rolls of silk (doc. no. 3), a 
seven years old camel (doc. no. 209) and certain textile goods, ani- 
mals^^ etc., all valuing at ninety-eight (doc. no. 590). Nowhere 
there is any note referring to the right of husbands to sell their 
wives in the market®^. Among the Teutons, women were just an 
item of movable property of their husbands®®. Persians used to 
give their women and children as payment of taxes®® while in early 
Rome, husband could easily sell his wife®®. Woman always 
suffered a lot at the hands of male persons who always proved callous 
hearted. Narada (XII, 51, 54 — quoted by Ghoshal, U. N., The 
Beginning of Indian Historiography and other Essays, Calcutta, 1944, 
p. 94) mentions a class of ‘wanton women’ ( ) who are 

acquired by purchase. 

A purchaser (as depicted in doc. no. 990) could exercise every 
right over a purchased female. He was ‘free to beat her, to bind her, 
to sell her, to give her to others as present, to exchange her, to pledge 
her, to do whatever he liked with her’ (cf. doc. no. 589). 

(b) As an exchange for a camel, a woman could also be given 
(doc, no. 578). 

(c) Some Khotanese plunderers kidnapped a woman and offered 
her as a present (along with her sons and daughters) to some other per- 
son (doc. no. 415). It was nothing surprising. Certain hymns in Rg. 
Veda^'^ (I. 126. 3) and Mahabharata (V,86,8)®® glorify gifts of female 
slaves (up to one hundred in number). 

(d) Women could also be transferred as a* portion of household 

28 Davies, A Short History of Women, p. 172 as quoted by Altekar 
op. at., p. 407. 

29 Altokar, op. cit., p. 407. 

30 i.c. one viyala camel, one arnklatsa camel, one carpet 12 cubits in length, 
another carpet ii cubits long and 8 sutramtdt in all. 

31 This was the condition in China. Details see O. Lang., op. cit., p. 37. 

32 Altekar, op. cit., p. 252. 

33 Quoted by Altekar, op. cit., pp. 213-4. 
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property (doc, no. 706), Once a vesi woman was kidnapped for 
non-payment of debt (doc. 719) by her master. 

(v) Women s right of adoption: 

In ancient India, Dharmasastra^^ writers were against any move 
of women giving or receiving a son in adoption except with the per- 
mission of their husbands. In Chinese Turkestan, women were free 
to transfer their issues in adoption (doc. no. 569). We notice 
slave women, giving only daughters in adoption (doc. nos, 39, 45). 
Perhaps they could not give their sons in adoption^^. From doc. no. 
39 we know that slave women, while giving their issues in adoption, 
had to take permission of their masters. But the same document 
records that the slave who adopted the child of that lady did not 
seek the permission of his master for adopting the child. 

(vi) Women in public life: 

In doc. no. 46, there is a slight reference to the previous custom 
of Chinese Turkestan when ‘men used to perform public duties while 
women did not participate at all’’^^. A similar state of affairs was 
prevalent in ancient China where women, in centuries before the birth 
of Christ, were meant to ‘attend to the preparation of food within 
rooms allotted, to preserve household articles, to sew and to weave. 
To these things her sphere of activity was limited'^^. The position 
was just the reverse in ancient Egypt^® where women, unlike Greek" 
ladies worked outside their homes, conducted trade and kept them- 
selves busy in manual labour. 

(vii) Womens right to hold landed and movable property: 

As noted above, women in Central Asia enjoyed sufficient proper- 
ty rights. They were having animals i.e. camels (doc. no. 516, cf. 

34 Kane, P. V., of. cit., p. 675. 

35 In doc. no. 415, even a kidnapped woman is allowed to give her soni in 
adoption. Our doaunents do not spcxrifically narrate the actual priviloges' 
enjoyed by slave women. 

36 This is the exact translation of the phrase by Burrow in Trans,^ doc, 
no. 46. 

37 F. Hirtli, op. cit., p. 283; cf. Elizabt’th Secger, op. cit., p. 82. 

38 Ency. Soc. Sc,, op, cit., p. 443; for women taking part in administrative 
work, see Altckar, op. cit., pp. 212-25. 
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doc. no. 420), mares (doc. no. 600) and horses (doc. no. 421). 
Also they could purchase landed property (doc. no. 677) over which 
they had perfect control ‘to plough, to sow, to give it as present etc.’ 
In this document (no. 677) the lady actually received some land as 
present from some person^*’. Elsewhere women took a camel on hire 
(doc. no. 516) and a mare in exchange from the royal stables (doc. 
no. 600). Thus there was no check on women’s activities outside 
the precincts of their homes. They could indulge in all sorts of 
transactions concerning sale, purchase, exchange etc. Similarly a 
woman in ancient Babylon could engage in business {Ency. Soc. 
Sc., op. cit., p. 443). 

(viii) Love marriages and divorce : 

Married ladies’^’ could very easily break their marriage bonds and 
take recourse to elopement and remarriage. From doc. no. 621 we 
find that a lady divorced her husband and contracted love marriage 
with a potter’s son without her father’s permission. Since she happen- 
ed to be quite grown up (even married), her father was in no posi- 
tion to demand any lote'^'- from his daughter’s new husband. Refer- 
ence to the breaking of marriage bonds has already been made (doc. 
no. 57, 34). What was the lot of divorced women we cannot say. 

(ix) As witness in the court : 

Woman was considered to be a qualified witness in the Baby- 
lonian Court {Ency. Soc. Sc., op. cit.^ p. 443). Same was the case 
in Chinese Turkestan (doc. no. 3, 420). 

Sometimes the State had to interfere when ladies acted contrary to 
the law"^^. 

(x) Women writing letters : 

A lady is writing a letter to her dear sister (doc. no. 316). She 

39 Land acquired here was free of Sent and Nuhtra taxes. It is also to be 
marked that die sons of the lady could nut exercise authoiity over that land 
acquired by their mother. 

40 In ancient China, divorce was entirely man’s privilege (O. Lang, op at., 
p. 40) in post feudal days. 

41 See note 6 above. 

42 In doc. no. 569, a lady received due niilk-fcc in exchange for a son 
given in adoption. But very soon she took the child back. Her claim over 
the child was lost at the moment she received the milk fee. The state 
resented this illegal action of the lady. 
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sends her a present of some garment of unicoloured silk as well. In 
return, she is expecting a coat from her sister. 

(xi) Census of women : 

In doc. no. i lo, are written names of ladies of Peta-avana (a lo- 
cality name) including sisters, mothers and even their husbands. The 
document (begins with dates, year, month, day etc., i.e. 

) appears to be some record of 
female population. The exact purpose is shrouded in mystery (cf. also 
no. 334). 

(xii) Maltreatment of witches: 

Witches in Chinese Turkestan, as elsewhere in Europe, were 
imprisoned, punished (doc. no. 248) and even put to death^^ (doc. 63). 
It was really a crime to be a witch. Recompense for a dead woman 
could be allowed only when a woman was not a witch (doc. no. 58). 
This shows that there was made some provision for compensating the 
murder of women other than witches. Manu (quoted by Dr. Altekar, 
op. cit.y p. 380) prescribes capital punishment in such murder cases. 

(xiii) Days of pregnancy : 

It was only after safe delivery that relations (doc. no. 702) could 
feel relieved. People knew well the serious condition of a pregnant 
lady. 

(xiv) Dress ; 

Central Asian women used to wear three distinct varieties of 
bodices or jackets (i.e. 

(a) Made of flowered silk (doc. no. 318). 

(b) Made of hempen cloth (doc. no. 318). 

(c) Made of woollen cloth (doc. no. 318). 

Indian ladies now too wear such clothes to cover their breasts. 

43 Cf. Jiji, a Hunnish chief (first century B.C.) killed his new bride; sec 

Megovern, op. cit., p. 191, but this was aiot a regular feature in the society. 
In Ancient India, •wVjni.an was not to be killed ( :^gq'q' 4* 32; 

V, 34; 1 , 172, 41). For details consult Altekar, 

op. cit., pp. 380-1). 

44 For details donsult my article ‘A study of Textiles and Garments as 
depicted in the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan* read before the 

Alt India Oriental Conference, Lucknow, 1951; cf. Skt. ip.Si’ 
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(xv) Quarrelsome ladies : 

A certain monk complained that a lady burnt his yellow robe 
(doc. 606). Why all this happened, the document is unable to tell 
anything. But this must have been to some extent due to the 
luxurious^ ^ household life of the monks as depicted in the documents. 

(xvi) Care of the ladies : 

The documents under discussion sufficiently prove that the lot of 
women was bettered a bit by allowing them to exercise full rights, both 
in matters of movable and immovable property. Sometimes care was 
also taken to sefeguard the rights and privileges of female servants and 
labourers (doc. nos. 3, 19). Injustice done to such members of the 
society was unbearable (doc. no. 403). But how far does this dictum 
,come out to be true wlien we notice them being kidnapped, raped, 
sold and transferred like cattle and movable property? Privilege to 
enjoy property rights was no matter of consolation' in any way. 
Women have always suffered In all the ancient societies of the world 
and Central Asian women were no exception to it. 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala 


45 Cf. my article ‘Buddhist monks in Chinese Turkestan,* Laksbmana 
Sworup Commemoration Volume, Hoshiarpur. 
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With innumerable copies of printed annual almanacs, called 
Pafijh Panjtka or Pancanga, of various types in each one of the numer- 
ous regional languages, available to the literate people in all parts of 
India, it is impossible, in these days of advanced literacy in the 
country, to realise the great importance of the astrologer in Indian 
social life before the nineteenth ce itury\ In chapter VIII of his 


I The intnodiiction of printe<l almanacs is not very old in our country. 
B. N. BanOr)i’s Samvadafatre Sekaler Katha, vol. II, 1830-40, second cd., pp. 
73 ^ 43 ’ gJves an interesting account of the gmwth of the piinting press in Bengal. 
Bengali letters weie for the first time used in printing in N. B. HaHiead’s A 
Grammiir of the Bengali Language published from Andrew’s printing press at 
Hooghly in 1778. 'The Bengali types for this work were prepared by an officer 
of the East India Company, named Charles Wilkins. The first Bengali (indeed 
the first Indian or Asian) who- learnt the ait of fabricating the types of Bengali 
and other eastern alphabets was an as istant of Wilkins, who v/as a smith 
(Karmakara) of Triveni (near Calcutta), named Pancanana Misrti. Pancanana is 
known to have become the most important figure in the printing activities in 
Bengal after Wilkins’ departure fiom India in 1786. About the beginning of 
1800, Pancanana was employed by the Baptist Mi^sionaiies of Srirampur (near 
Hooghly) and helped his masters in cstabli hing a foundry for the fabrication of 
Ictte s of Bengali, Oriya, Nagari and other alphabets. He taught the art to his 
son-in-law Manohara Mitii,, another Karmakara of Triveni, who continued 
working under the missionaiics after Pancanana’s death in 1803-04. This Manohara 
is said to have been responsible for fabricating the letters of the Chinese alpha- 
bet. In the Bengali year 1245 (1837-38 A.D.) Manohara, assisted by his son 
and disciple, Krsiyacandra, founded a printing press at ^lirampur and began to 
publish, among other books, annual almanacs in Bengali with many illustrations. 
Manohara died in B.S. 1253 (1845-46 A.D.) and Krsnacandra in 1850. About 
this time however Bengali almanacs of different types were being annually pub- 
lished fi*om various other pres cs in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. The earliest 
reference to a printed almanac in Banerji’s work (thtd., vol. I, 1818-30, second 
ed., p. 70) speaks of the Navadvjpa-sammata-Panpka for B.S. 1227 (1820-21 
A.D.), printed at Visvanatha Deva’s printing press at Sabhabazar, bn the 
authority of the Bengali weekly Samara danpana (the first issue of which was 
published on May 27, 1818). In the fiist half of the nineteenth century, the 
almanacs prepared by the Pandit, of Navadvtpa, Maula, BaraikhaJi, Vakla, 
Khanapur, Bajrapur, Bali, Gaiyapur^ Digsui, Vaksa, Kulti, Medinipur, Visnupur 
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Bengal Peasant Life, published in 1874, L, B. Day (a Bengali Chris- 
tian educationist) gives an admirable account of the village astrologer 
of Bengal in the first half of the nineteenth century. In this descrip- 
tion we find how the professional astrologer was intimately associated 
with Bengali social life as late as the last century, although his influ- 
ence has possibly nor died out totally even at the present time. In 
the first place, the village astrologer “cast the nativities of male child- 
ren — for girls have no horoscopes properly so called, the dates of 
their birth and the positions of heavenly bodies being briefly regis- 
tered in a small slip of paper.^ Secondly, he “pointed out auspi- 
cious and inauspicious days by calculating the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, which trade brought him no little gain, as orthodox Hindus 
never engage in any important work like marriage or even under- 
taking a journey to a distant place without first ascertaining from the 
astrologer the most auspicious day for its performance.*’ Thirdly, he was 
“at the beginning of a new year in the habit of ‘reading the new alma- 
nac’, as It is called, in the house of every respectable orthodox Hindu, 
which ‘reading’ consisted in a prophetic review or rather prevision of 
the leading astronomical phenomena and astrological events of the 
coming year together with the recitation of a few legends connected 
with the subject; and every person who heard the new almanac read 
or recited was bound to give some present, however little, to the 
Acarya.” Fourthly, he “pursued the profession of a Ganatkara or 

calculator, that is to say, a diviner ..Whenever the cow of a pea* 

sant strayed and could not be found, whenever an ornament cf gold 
or silver — a pair of bangles or earrings for example — was filched from 
its rightful owner, whenever a plate of Monghyr clay-slate or brass 
was missing, — in all such cases, Dhumaketu (nickname of the village 
astrologer in question) was able, by skilfully handling a bit of chalk 
and by tracing hieroglyphical characters on the mud floor of his hut, 
to tell with infallible certainty, the present locus of the strayed or 


and Vagiri were very popular. See ibid., vcL I, p. 67; vol. JI, p. 552. Even 
as at the present time, there was often difference of opinion amongst the 
different schools of Pandits in regard to the time when a particular festival 
should have to be performed. Cf. ibtd., vol. II, pp. 552-53. 

2 In Bengal, this is called Thikuji which is a summary version of the 
Kosthi or horoscope. 
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missing articles. His hut was frequented by the rich and the poor. 

Though his predictions often turned out false, the people were 

not shaken in their belief in his supernatural skill for sometimes his 
divination proved correct, and such is human conduct that, in divina- 
tion, the failures are forgotten and the successes carefully remem- 
bered.’* 

Padficld, quoted in Dubois’ Hindu Manners, Customs and Cere- 
monies, third ed., p. 136, gives a similar description of the Pancahga 
Brahmana of South India. It is said that the Pancahga Brahmana 
“by studying the almanac, is able to state propitious and unpropitious 
times. He gets his livelihood by going certain rounds day by day 
from house to house declaring the condition of things as per the 
almanac and receiving in return a dole consisting usually of grain. 
He is not held in much respect by his own caste people; but he is 
much looked upto by other castes. He is consulted by his consti- 
tuents from time to time when they wish to know the propitious 
period for any undertaking as starting on journey, making an impor- 
tant purchase, putting on new clothes or new jewels, or when about 
to take up a new appointment or when any other important event is 
contemplated.” There is epigraphic evidence to show that the office 
of the village astrologer was an institution recognised by the state 
during Hindu rule. We may refer to two inscriptions of the age of 
the Vijayanagara kings in this connection (cf. Mahalingam, Adminis- 
tration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, pp. 218-15), A copper- 
plate inscription said to be of the time of Srirahga II but dated in 
1631 A.D. states that Immadi Kempe Gauda who was in charge of 
the Yalahahka nadu granted the right of reading the Pancahga in 
certain villages to one Avubala Narasimhabhatta and provided that 
the fees attached to the office of reading the almanac in those 
villages were to be enjoyed by him and his descendants. Accord- 
ing to an inscription of 1565 A.D., some individuals com- 
plained to the agent of Ramadeva Maharaya that the offices of 
Senabova and Jyotisa, which' they had been enjoying since the 
days of their ancestors, had been brought under the Sist and 
requested that they should be granted to them. An enquiry was 
then instituted and it was declared, “The former residents affirming 
that the offices of Senabova, Jyotisa, Purohita, etc., belonging to the 
Santc-Bcnnur stme in the Uccahgc venthi were held by you— we 
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therefore grant them to you, as a gift of Rama, to be enjoyed by you, 
your sons, grandsons and posterity in regular succession, and you may 
take possession of the dues and rights belonging thereto in the Sante- 
Bennur sime"' The Brahmanical family name Josl (Sanskrit Jyotisin), 
found in various parts of India, seems to speak of royal recognition 
for the families of astrologers in question. Similarly the family name 
Prahardja (Sanskrit Prahara-rdja) found amongst Oriya Brahmanas was 
originally a royal title conferred on an astrologer by a king. 

Dubois who worked as a missionary in South India from 1792 
to 1823 gives in his celebrated work referred to above (pp. 135-36) 
an interesting account not only of the village astrologer but also of the 
astrologers at the royal courts. Thus he says, “One of the most 
valued privileges of the Purohitas'^ is the right of publishing the 
Hindu almanac. The majority of them, being too ignorant to com- 
pile it, buy copies every year from those of their brethren who are 
sufficiently well-verse i in astronomy to be able to calculate the 
eclipses and variations of the moon. It must be admitted that these 
learned Hindus, unacquainted as they are with the analytical operations 
which in Europe facilitate Che computation of the movements of the 
stars, and having only the most ancient tables wherewith to assist 
their calculation, require an enormous amount of patience and con- 
centrated attention to produce results which are in any degree trust- 
worthy. This almanac is an absolute necessity to every Purohita, 
since it tells him not only which are the lucky and unlucky constella- 
tions and fortunate or inauspicious days, but also which arc the 
propitious hours in each day; for it is only at these particular 
moments that the ceremonies can begin at which he is called to 
preside. The Brahmanas also draw inspiration from this book in 
predicting happy and unhappy events in life. Numbers of people 
come to consult them on points like these; and it is not the common 
people only on whom this superstition has such a strong hold, for 

3 The Purohita enjoys a manyam or hcc grant of land. He “is a 
Brahmana whose business it is to fix auspicious days for marriage, journeys and 
undertakings generally. He pre.^idcs at the marriage and funeral ceremonies of 
the 5 udras, but not at the nianiage ccicmonics of Brahmanas. The Bnahmana 
who presides at the latter is called Upadhyaya. A Purohita is sometimes called 
a Pahcahgi or one who has the charge of the Paheahgam or almanac, not a 
Very dignified office* {tbid., p. 135, note). 
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princes and persons of the highest rank believe in it even more firmly, 
if that be possible. There is no one in high position who has not one 
or more Purohitas living in his palace. They go every morning and with 
ludicrous gravity announce to the prince, to his state elephant and to 
his idols, each in their turn, all that is written in the almanac relating 
to that particular day. Should the prince wish to hunt, walk or 
receive visits from strangers, and the perspicacity of the Purohita 
discovers in his infallible book that this is an unpropitious moment, 
the chase, the walk or the visit is postponed. In large temples, a 
Purohita is specially retained to read to the idols'* every morning the 
predictions for that day contained in the almanac.” 

What Dubois says about the importance of the astrologer at the 
royal court in South India about the close of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is perfectly borne out by ancient 
Indian literature. In The Social and Military Position of the Ruling 
Caste in Ancient India (Journ, Am, Or, Soc,^ vol. XIII, 1888, pp. 

1 5, iff.), Hopkins has very clearly demonstrated the growth of the power 
of the royal priest who gradually succeeded in early India in shadowing 
his master (cf, op, cit,, p. 161). Kane (^History of Dharmasdstra, vol. 
Ill, p. 126) similarly shows how in later times several different officers 
took over some of the functions of the royal Purohita. One of these 
officers was called Saiiivatsara (also Samvatsarika; ibid., p. 154, note 
193) or astrologer, often styled Jyautisika, Daiuajna, Mauhurtika, 
Kdrtdntika, etc., although sometimes the designations are applied to 
different classes of astrologers. The V isnusmrti (III, 75; rdjd ca 
sarva-kdryesu samvatsar-adhtnah sydt) requires the king to depend on 
the astrologer on all matters. According to the Brhatsamhitd (II, 9), 
a king without an astrologer mistakes his path like a blind man. 
The Kamandakiyamtisdra (IV, 3^) and V isnudharmottara (II, 4, 5-16) 
also prescribe reliance on the astrologer. The Kautillya-Arthasdstra 
(IX, 4) is not in favour of too much reliance on astrology ; but the 
same work (V, 3) mentions the kdrtdntika (foreteller), naimittika 


4 Tliis is because the deities arc often regarded as kings or emperors. 
Note that the medieval lulcrs of Orissa consildored themselves as the deputies 
of the god Jagannatha-Piirusottama of the Puri temple, who was represented 
as the real lord of their dominions. Note alst> that extensive rent-free estates 
were often allotted to the deities so that they could be logically viewed as rulers. 
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(reader of omens; cf. a Gahadavala grant in E'p. Ind,, vol. IX, p. 
305 ) and matArih'tika (astrologer) in the list of royal officers of the 
sixth class earning an annual salary of 1000 silver coins. The Ydjna- 
valkyasmrti (I, 307 ) holds that the rise and fall of kings depend on 
the influence of planets. 

The Sarkho plates of 1128 A.D. {Ep, lnd», vol. xxii, pp. 1591!.) 
give some interesting information regarding the astrologers at the court 
of the Kalacuri King Ratnadeva II. According to the record, these 
astrologers were using wrong methods of astronomical calculation, as 
a result of which their predictions relating t ) eclipses hardly came 
true. A 2:ood astronomer named Padmanabha discovered the mistakes 
in their methods, made the necessary blja^samkara, and calculated 
correctly the exact time of a particular lunar eclipse. Padmanabha was 
then rewarded by the king for his success. 

That the court astroWers of ancient India often did a great dis- 

o o 

service to their master and their country owing to some reason or other 
seems to be clear from the story of the Muslim occupation of Bengal 
as given in Minhajuddln’s T abaqat-i-N asm (see Raverty's transla- 
tion, pp. 554-59; Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by 
its own Historians^ vol. II, p. 310 ; Ray’s Dynastic History of Nor^ 
them India t pp. 372 - 73 , etc.) It is said that after Muhammad Bakht- 
yar’s conquest of Bihar, *‘a number of astrologers, wise men and 
counsellors of his kingdom” represented to Ral Lakhmania (i.e. king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal) that it was written “in our books of the 
ancient Brahmanas” that their country would fall into the hands of 
the Turks, They assured the king that the Turks had already subju- 
gated Bihar “and next year they will surely come into this country.” 
Accordingly they advised the king to “be removed from the country 
in order that we may be safe from the molestation of the Turks.” 
On the Sena king hesitating to follow their advice, the astrologers 
gave him the description of the would-be conqueror of Bengal, which, 
on verification, was found to agree with the physical features of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, When these facts were known, “most of the 
Brahmanas and inhabitants of that place retired into the province 
of Saknat (sic. Samatata), the cities and towns of Bang (Vahga) and 
towards Kamrud (Kamarupa) ; but to begin to abandon his country 
was not agreeable to LakhmanTa.” Now whether the conduct of 
Laksmanasena’s astrologers was due to the bribe they might have 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1952 6 
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taken from the h/Iusalnians or to their fear cannot be definitely 
deternitncd ; but their is no doubt that their prediction created 
panic in the western districts of the Sena kingdom and paralysed the 
Sena king’s preparations to defend his country against the Turkish 
invader. Majumdar {Dacca University History of Bengal, vol. I, p. 
245) rightly observes that "the judgment of posterity must go 
against the generals and ministers of state (of Laksmanasena) who 
either betrayed their king and master or were guilty of culpable 
negligence in performing duties entrusted to them. It should 

however be noticed that the responsibility for the loss of Nadiya and 
LakhnautI to the Musalmans was not in a small measure due to the 
suspicious conduct of the astrologers at Laksmanasena s court. 
That Laksmanasena hesitated to move according to the advice of his 
astrologers only shows that, unlike most of the Indian rulers m 
different periods of history, he was cultured and consccntious enough 
to overcome his superstition. 

Ic is well-known that most of the royal charters issued by ancient 
and medieval Indian rulers bear dates often with astronomical details 
which were no doubt supplied by the court astrologer. Various private 
records arc also found to bear dates with similar details for which 
the village astrologers must have been responsible. On attempts 
of verification of such dates, however, it is found that in a Luge 
number of cases they arc irregular. There is a tendency amongst 
a section of epigraphists to view the genuineness of a document 
bearing an irregular date with suspicion. The recent attempts to 
assign the beginning of the Kalacuri era variously to 249 or 250 
or 251 A.D. and that of the Gahga era to 496 or .^97 or 498 A.D. 
represent another phase of the same question. But it seems to be 
a quite wrong approach to the problem as the irregularity in the 
dates may be due to factors absolutely unconnected with the question 
of the genuineness of the document and of the epoch of an era. 
More than half of the cases of irregularity were undoubtedly due to 
mistakes in the calculation of the astrologers who were often certainly 
not quite competent astronomers and to the erroneous method 
followed in the calculation. We know that the almanacs now pub- 
lished in different parts of India or even in the same part of the 
country do not tally with one another owing principally to the differ- 
ence in the method of calculation followed or in the approach to parti- 
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cular astronomical problems.’ Varying local traditions regarding the 
astrological character of particular days, tithis or moments may have 
also contributed to the difference referred to. Another cause of irregu- 
larity in the date of royal documents must have been the fact 
that in some cases the court astrologer had occasion to fabricate an 
auspicious moment when really there was none. This was hardly 
difficult for him to do as his master, the king, and most of his 
courtiers were blessedly ignorant of astronomy and had to depend 
entirely on the astrologer for the determination of an appropriate 
moment for a particular undertaking. Suppose a king promises one 
of his courtiers the grant of a rent-free village on the next occasion 
of a solar eclipse. Now if there was really no solar eclipse in the 
near future, the court astrologer might have been bribed to declare 
at least a partial solar eclipse on the new moon day of the following 
month when actually there was none. 

Of course there may be other possible reasons for an irregularity 
creeping into the date of a royal charter. But the two possibilities, 
associated with the court astrologer and discussed above, do not appear 
to have received the attention they deserve. 


D. C. Sircar 


^ The difference can be easily demonstrated. It is well-known that the 
same solar month is called Cittirai (Caitra) in the Tamil land but Vaisakha in 
Bengal. Swamikannu Pillai’s Indtan Efhemeris, vol. I, Chap. I, Para 12 gives 
rules for determining the ccmmcncemcnt of the solar month according to the 
Tamik Malayalam, Oriya and Bengali systems. But the learned author observes 
in this connection, “A diffctence of a whole day or of two days would ordi- 
narily be found between days of the Tamil solar month and the corresponding 
Bengali days.” 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 

57. KHARA=Ass. 

AK. 217. I 3 fr 5 ?r uf?r m -- 1 

Ayo— i^xxxix (13c), c (55a, 63a, 75a), cxvii (9a). 

Ara— Jlvi (31a), Ivii (49a). 

Sun — xviii (3oab.), xxvii (i6a), x! (5a), Ixxviii (i8a). 

YucI — XI (38a), xxvir (26b, aSab), xxxv (iic), xxxvii (39a), 
xliv (26b), xlvi (8c), xlviii (4b), liv (49a), flxxxviii (3a), 
cxiiii (8a) 

Utt — ^vi (44b), xxxiti (37a), xxxvi (39a). 

58. GAJA = Elephant. 

AK. 127/183. irsfRi n^r: 1 

Adi — XX (loa), xlti (12b, 14a, 15a, i6a), xliii (7b, 9a, 
10a, iia), xlv (13b), Iv (12a), Ivi (4b). 

Ayo — vii (30a), xii (iib,33a), xx (23a, 41b), xlii (6a, 9a), 
xlviii (20a), Ivi (20a), Ivii (7a), lx (i8a), Ixv (20a), 
Ixvi (13b, 15a), Ixxii (23b), Ixxiii (23a), xciv (22a), 
xcvii (25a), c (7a, 31a, 55a, 56a, 75a), ci (15b, 30b, 
35a, 39a), civ (19b), cv (10a, 59a), cvi (4a, 9b, i6b), 
cvii (i8b), cxi (45a), cxxvii (4b). 

Ara — vii (7b), xv (6a), xx (2536), xxv (2a), xl (30b), Ivii 
(5ab), Ixxvii (17a, 38b), Iviii (21a, 22b), lix (35b), 
Ixiii (32b), Ixxvi (22a). 

Kis — ix (43a), xiii (47a), xliii (14c), xliv (44b), Ixii (6ia). 

Sun — iii (i4ab, 20a, 21a), xi (13a), xii (25b, 30b, 31a, 
33b), xiii (13a), xiv (36b), xviii (30a, 33c, 39b), xxi 
(17b), xxvii (i lab), xxviii (ib, 15a), xiii (38a), Ixxx 
(20b), lxxxii(i8a, 24a, 32a), Ixxxv (2a). 

* Continued from p. 256 of vol. XXVIII, No. 3. 

57 Ait. Ara., iii. 2. 4 ; Sat. Bra., v. i. 2. 15; xiv. i. 2. 17: Mbh.; Kasika, 

(72). 5 < 2- > 7 * 

58 Harappa (Vats), Iv', 10070; V. 1924: Seal. 226-231; Adbhuta Brah, 
(Ind. Stud. 1, 39). Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 8324 — L; Seal-57.' Mohenjo 
(Marshall), DK — 1212 ; SD — 1683; Mahabhasya, 4, 2, 43 ; Shadv. Bra., v, 3. 
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Yud — xl (43b), xiii (15a), xvi (56b), xxvii (i3b,.27a), 
xxviii (13b), XXX (23a), xxxa (19b, 2^b), xxxi (22b, 
32b), xxxiii (3a), XXXV (8a, 1 3c), xxxvii (53a), xliii 
(28b), xliv (30a), xlv (20b), xivi (83a), xlix (6b, 
20a, 37a), 1 (loa, 13a, 33b), li (27a), lii (i la), liv 
(25a, 26ab), Iv (13a), Ivi (73c), Ixiii (35b, 44b), 
Ixxiv (23a), Ixxvi (i6b), Ixxvii (22a, 27b, 28a, 29a), 
Ixxxi (17a), Ixxxvi (i ib)* 

Utt — V (4b), vii (5a), XX (19a, 34a), xxi (45b, 66a), xxxiv 
(30b), Ixiii (37b), Ixx (2b, 2 1 a). 

59. GARDABHArrAss. 

AK. 217. \ 

Ara — XXX (4b). 

60. GARUTMAT = The bird Garuda. 

AK. 7/10. 1 

Ara— xxxvi (6b). 

Sun — ii (lob). 

Yud — xxvi (26c), Ixxxix (27b). 

Utt — xxi (63b), xxxi (32a), xxxviii (77a). 

61. GARUDA = Crane, a vulture or an engle. 

AK. 7/10. : I 

Adi — xiii (28b). 

Ayo — xli (23a). 

Ara — XX (33b, 34a), xl (26b, 30a), xlv (30b), Ivi (30b). 

Kis — X (6b), lix (17a). 

Sun—i (32b), iii (59a), vi (ib), vii (40b), viii (14b), xxiii 
(22a), Ixxi (3b), xcvii (30a). 

Yud — xxvi (lob, 20a, 24b, 40c), xxxvii (2a), xl (38b), 
xlvi (32b), Ixxi (30a). 

Utt — vi (45a), vii (39a, 40a, 41a, 47a), viii (17b), xi 
(19a), xxi (41b), xxiii (14a, i8b), xxx (9b), xxxi 
( 59 =')- 

59 iii. 53. 23; Av,viu. 6 , lO; Ait. Bra., iii, 34; Tait. Sr,m , v. i, 
2, 1. 2; v. I, 5, 5 ; Jaim. Bra. i, 57, 4; Mahahhasyay i, i, 56, 136. 

60 Mbh. (BORI), I. 29. i6a; Sat. Bra, VI. 7. 2, 6. Kahka, (183). 8, 2, 9, 
18; Rv. i, 164, 46; Av./iVy 6, 3. 

61 Mbh. (BORI), I. 15. 22a; Tait, Ara, x. i, 6. 
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62. GO = Cow, 

AK. 213. I 

Adi — i (loib), ix (56ab, 57a, 58b), xvii (3b), xxviii(i3b), 
xxix (4a), liv (lob, 13a, 22b), Ixxiii (22a), Ixxiv 
(24b, 27b, 280, 29a, 30a), Ixxv (la), Ixxvi (5a). 
Ayo— ii (34ii)> xviii (36b), xxxii (9b, 23b, 40a, 42ab, 
44a), xli (12a), xlii (i8a), lii (20b). 

Ara — XX (29a), xxix (28b). 

Kis — iv (3b), xvi (33a), xxi (38b), xxii (30b), xxxlv (14a). 
Sun — XV (27b), xviii (32b), xxxi (66a), xxxiii (22b), Ixviii 
(17a), xc (9a). 

Yud — vii (33b), xi (38a), xxiii (i8b), xcv (2b), ciil (21a), 
cxiii (38a). 

Utt — vi (44b), xxii (7a, 9a), XXV (17a), xxxi (19a), Iv (8a, 
loa, 12b, i4ab), Ixiii (44b), cxv (22a). 

63. GO'KARNA = Thc deer ancilope picta. 

AS, 223. I 

Ayo — cxi (48b). 

Kis — i (13a). 

64. GO-PATI=:BulU 

Ara — lii (4b). 

65. GO-PLJCCHA = A sort of monkey, 

Adi — XX (lob). 

Kis — xxvi (2b). 

66. GO-MAYU = Jackal. 

AK. 85/ I 25. Tjj ntJTTj: I 

Ayo — xci (i8a). 

Ara — xlvi (15b), Ixv (2b, 3b, 4a, 9b). 

Yud — xi (35b), xviii (55a, 57c), !ix (29a), Ixviii (22a), 
Ixxvi (20a), xciii (48a), xcv (5b). 

62 Rv,, L 83. i; Av,, i. 31. 4; Vaj. Sarh.y xxi. 20; Sank. Srauta Suira^ ix. 
23. 4; Sat Bra., ii. 4. 3. 13; Tail. Sam.^ vii. 5. 3. i; Jaim. Up. Bra., i. 12. 4; 
Tait Bra., ii. i. i. 3; Asv. Sranta Snlra, iii. 12. 2 ; Gobh. Gr. SHtra, iii. 8, 7; 
Mbh. (BORI), 1 , 93, 8b, 14b. 

64 Mbh., xii, 4877. 

66 Shadv. Bra., v, 8; Mbh. 


65 Kahka (225) 5, 3, 107, 9, Mbh., iii. 
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67. GO-LaI^GOLA = A black kind of monkey. 

Ayo — liv (30a). 

Ara — XX (26b). 

Kis — xxiii (z^b), xxxv (30a), xxxviii (34^1, 52a), xxxix 
(27ab). 

Yud — iii (32c, 33b), xvii (20a), xxiv (34a), cvi (8b, 14b). 

Ucc — xcviii (14a). 

68. GO'LaNGULI — F emale of Go-lahgula. 

qiz:' iRt imm I ^Rr i (^> z\) \ 

Adi — XX (12a). 

69. GRDHRA = Vulture. 

AK. 129. g’^qRr JTm i 

Adi — i (58b, 59a, 60a, 78a), iii (72b). 

Ayo — xci (i8a). 

Ara — vii (2b), xx (ib, 19b), xxiii (4b, 9a), xxix (3b), 
liv (64c), Ivii (lob, 37a, 38b, 39a, 40b, 42b, 53b), 
Iviii (3b, 25a, 28b, 31b), lix (3b, 4b), Ixxiv (12a, 
14a, 24b, 29a, 31a), Ixxv (la, i8a, 21b, 22b, 23a, 
27a, 28a, 32b, 40b, 41a). 

Kis — xix (20a), Ivii (ib, 6a, 9b, 13a, 14b, 18b, 20b, 

23b), Iviii (i2a, 14b), lix (ib, 15a, 30b), lx (la, 
2oab), Ixii (29b), Ixiii (20a), Ixiv (28b). 

Sun — i (la), xvi (26b), xxvi (34b, 41a), xxxii (26a), xxxvi 
(38b), Ixxviii (20a). 

Yud — xi (35b), xvi (iia), xviii (57c), xxvii (3 la, 34a), 
xxxi (3ba), xliv (44a), lix (29a), Ixviii (22b), Ixxvi 
{20a, 35b, 39a), Ixxviii (iib), Ixxx (68b), Ixxxix 
(26a), xci (20a, 24a, 25a), xciii (48a), xcv (5b), cix 
(31a), cxi (28b, 29a, 31b, 35b, 36a, 44a). 

Utt — vi (52a), xxxvi (42a), Ixiv (3a, 5b, 7a, 12c, 22b, 
26b, 27a, 28a, 33b, 49b, 50a, 51b, 55c, 59a). 

67 Mbh., i, 2628. 

69 Rv.y 1. 1 18. 4; vii. 104. 22; Av., vii. 95* i ; xi. 2. 2 ; Tait. Sarh.y iv. 4 * 
7. I ; Matt. Sam,, iv. 9. 19; Tait, Ara,, iv. 29; Mbh. (BOlU). I, 60, 55b. 
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JO* GRAHA = A rapacious animal living in fresh or sea water; 

any large fish or marine animal, e.g., crocodile, shark, 
Gangetic alligator, etc. 

AK. 43/65. ???: ?ir: i 

Adi — xlii (7b). 

Ayo — Iv (4a). 

Kis — xli (21b), xliv (48b). 

Sun — Ixxiii (12b), Ixxv (28a, 30a), Ixxx (13a, 20a), xciv 
(12b). 

Yud — liv (25b). 

71. GRAHI = Female marine animal, 

Yud — Ixxxlii (15 ic, 153a, 158b, 164a). 

72. CAKR A-VAKA = The Cakra bird. Anas Casarca. 

AK. 88/129. I \ 

Ara— XV (3a, 42b), xx (20b), xxi (12a), Ixxviii (15a), 
Ixxx (27b), Ixxxi (28a, 42b). 

Kis — xiii (8b), xxix (19a), li (iib). 

Sun — xiv (38b, 39a), xvii (25b). 

Yud — Ixxvi (38b), Ixxxiii (71a), 

Utt — XX (20a, 2ia), xlv (14a), Ixxxiv (4b). 

73. CAMARA = A kind of ox called the Yak. Bos Grunniens* 

AK. 86/126. I 

Ara — XV (4b). 

Utt — vi (45b). 

74. CILLIK A = Female of a cricket. 

Adi — xxvii (12b). 

75. CHAGA = He-Goat. 

AK. 1 52/2 17. I 

Yud — lii (23b). 

70 Harappa (Vats), II. H — 417; Seal-2430; Molicnjo (Marshall), HR- 
791; Sat, Bra, 3. 5, 3, 25 ; 6, i, 25; Mah^bhasya, 3, 3 156. 

72 Rv./iu 39-3; Av., xiv. 2.64; Alait. Sam., in, 14.3. 13; Sam y 
xxiv, 22. 32; Mbh. (BORI), I. 60, 5f^h ; Kasika, 6, 3, 118. 6; 4, 2, 80, 9. 

73 Mbh., Mahabhasya, 2, 3, 36, 458. 

75 Harappa (Vats), iii. Ah — 29 ; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK — 5951 ; 
Seal-430; i* ^^2. 3 ; Tait. Sam,, v. 6. 22. i ; Vaj^ Sam, xix. 89; Sat. Bra , 
iii. 3, 3. 4; Adait, Sam,^ iii. 11. 2; Mahabhasya, 2, 3, 61. 
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76. CHaGALA = Goat. 

AK. 1 52/2 1 7. i 

Yud = xix (42b). 

77. JATAYLJ = Name of the King of Vultures. 

Adi — i (58b), iii (49a, 55a, 36b), iv (15a). 

Ara — XX (ib, 34b, 36b), 1 (58a), Ivii (5a, lob, 33a, 36a, 
39b), Iviii (la, 3b, 20a, 26b, 27a, 32a, 33c), Ixxiv 
(lob, 23a, 24a), Ixxv (21b, 26a, 36b, 40b). 

Kis — Ivii (2b, 9a, 15a, i8b, 2ia, 22b, 23a, 24a), Iviii 
(loa, 14b), lix (2a, 6b, lob, 12a, 13a), lx (iib, 
2 1 a), Ixi (5b, 7a, 1 8a, 19a, 20b). 

Sun — i (33a), xxvi (35a), xxxii (i6b, 25b, 28a), xci 

Yud — cix (31b), cxi f3ibi). 

78. JAMBUKA = Jackal. 

AK. 125. I 

Kis — xix (20a). 

79. JALA-KUKKUTA = Watet-fowl. 

Kis — xiii (8a), li (12a). 

80. JALA-KUKKUBHA = Thc aquatic bird Parra Jacana or 

Goensis. 

Ayo — Ivi (i 2b). 

Utt — XX (20a). 

81. JALA-CARA = Aquatic animal. 

Adi — xiii (29b). 

82. }ALA}A = An aquatic animal, fish. 

Ayo — Ixii (32b). 

83. JHILLTKA — Female of a cricket. 

AK. 88/130. \ 

Ara — vii (4a). 

84. TITTIBHI = The female of the bird Parra Jacana, or goensis. 

AK. 90/131. I 

Ayo — viii (41b). 

Yud — Ixxxiii (71b). 

77 Mhh., i, 2634 78 Mbh, (BORI), xii. 149, 103a. 

79 Mbh,^ iii, 9926. 82 Mbh,, ii, 94. 

83 Mbh.y I 2894. 84 Mbh._ xii, 
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85. TAKSAKA = Serpent. 

Ara — xxxvii (12b) 

Sun — Ixxx (9b). 

Yud — xxxvii (62a). 

Utt — xxiv (4a), xxxi (23a). 

86. TARAKSU = Hyena. 

AK. 84/ 1 24 * 

As. 265. I \ 

Ayo — ciii (7a). 

Ara — liii (42b). 

Sun — xviii (33a). 

8 7 . TITTIR A = Francolinc partridge. 

AK. 90 / 1 3 1 \ 

Ayo— c (66b). 

88. TIMI-A kind of whale. 

AK. 42/64 I 

Ara — xvii (23a), Ixi (i8a). 

Kis — xliii (14c). 

Sun — i (2b), XXXV (42a). 

Utt — vii (7a). 

89. TIRIT AKA = A kind of bird. 

Ara —Ixxx (23a). 

90. TURAGA = Horse. 

AK. 184. 5?:’ 5?:^:, I 

Adi — xi (14b), xli (15b, 17b), xliii (14a). 

Ayo — xxvi (19a), xliv (25a), lix (4a), cii (6a, 17a). 

Ara — xxix (2a), xxxiii (32a). 

Yud — xviii (53a), xxix (20a), xlix (68a), liv (25a), Iviii 
(20c), Ixxvi (27a), xci (30b), xcii (15a), cxii (loa). 
Utt — xlix (2a, 12b). 

85 Mbh, (BORI), I, 3, 1196; Tand, Brd, 25, 15, 3. Sahkh, Gr, iv. 18, 1 

86 Tait. Sam., v. 5. 19. i ; MaU. Sam., iii. 21 ; Vaj. Sam , xxiv. 40. 

87 Tait. Sam,, ii. 5 * 1*2; v. 5. i6. i; Vaj. Sam., xxiv. 30, 36; Alait Sam., 
ii. 4. i; iii. 14. i ; Kath. Sam., xii, 10; Sat. Bra., i. 6. 3. 5; v. 5 * 4 * Jaim. 
Brd., ii. 154* b. 

88 Mbh. 


90 Mbh. 
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91. TURAMGAMA = Horse. 

AK. 184. g^il:, I I 

Adi — xiii (la). 

Ayo — xliii (15a, i6a), 

Sun — xlii (39a), liii (12b). 

Yud — xix (12a), XXXV (lb), xliv (30a), xlix (20a, 74b, 
76a), Ixxvii (i8b). 

92 . DANTIN = Elephant. 

AK. 127/182. I 

Ayo — xci (14b). 

Utt — cxiii (i8a). 

93. DATYOHA = Gallinulc. 

AK. 87 / 1 28-29. 

I 

Ayo — liv (42a), Ivi (12a), cxi (49a). 

Ara— Ixxxi (i ib). 

Kis — xiii (8b), xxvi (5a). 

Yud — XV (9a, I ib). 

Utt — xlv (14b). 

94. DV 1 JA = A bitd or any oviparous animal, appearing first as 

an egg. 

AK. 89/ 1 3 1 . fgWktt fs^r: I 

As. 247. I f 55 r: I 

Adi — Ivi (loa). 

Ayo — iv (14b), Ixxiii (r4c), xcviii (i6b), ciii (4a, i6a), 
civ (i la), cv (3b). 

Ara — lix '(39a), Ixviii (6a), Ixxiv (loa), Ixxv (27a), Ixxviii 
(Sab), Ixxxi (25b, 44a, 46a). 

Kis— ix (24b), xli (9a), Ivii (2a). 

Sun— iv [5a), xiii(i2ab), xvii (12a, 32a, 52a), xx (24b), 
xxxvii (40b), Ivii (113a), Ixix (12a), Ixxiv (53b), 
Ixxv (15b). 

Yud— ii (26b), xi (43a), xvi (7b), xl (19b), Ixxx (8b). 

Utt— xxxix (6b), Ixiv (2a). 

92 Rv,, iv, 6. 8; Tail. Bra,, 3, 8, g, 31 Tait. Ara,, 10, i, 5, 1^; Mbh. 

93 Tait. Sam., v. 5. 17. i ; Matt. Sam., iu- i4- 6 ; Vaj. Sam., xxiv, 25. 39 ; 
Mbh. 
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95. DVI-JIHVA = Serpent, %mv \ 

Ayo — xlii (2a). 

96. DVl-PA = Elephant, 

AK. 127/183. Jfvqr I 

Adi — vi (26b), 

Ayo — xxxix (42b), xlv (8b), xevi (22a), ci {42a), ciil (13b) 
Ara — xxx (27b), xxxlv (lob), xxxvih (5b), xli (3a), lix 
(41a), Ixx (2b), Ixxvi (17b), Ixxviii (32a). 

Kis — ii (8b), XV (29b). 

Sun — iv (8b), XV (28b), xxxvii (19b),, liii (2b), lx (7b), 
Ixxiii (7a), Ixxvii (23b), Ixxx (19b), Ixxxix (25b). 
Yiicl— -iv (2a), vii (34b), xxxi (lob), 1 (28a), li (85b), Ivi 
(62b), Ixx (6b), xci (14b). 

Utt — vii (28a), xxi (24a). 

97. DVIPl=Tiger, panther, leopard. 

AK. 84/124. ^ I I 

Ayo — ciii (7a). 

Ara — liii (42a). 

Yud — xi (38b). 

Utt — vii (20b, 2 1 a), xxxi (132). 

98. DHRTARASTRI = Namc of a daughter of Tamra, mother 

of geese and other water birds. 

AK. 129. I 

Ara — XX (i8a, 20a), 

99. DHENO = Cow which has lately calved. 

AK. 151/216. tg: \ 

Adi — Iv — (la). 

Ayo — XXV (8 a). 

95 Sari. Ara., 8, 7; Mhh. 

96 Ka.uka, iv. i, 86, 12 ; Mbh., 

97 Av., iv. 8. 7 ; vi. 38. 2 ; xx. 49. 4; Alait. Sam., ii. 1.9; Mhh, (BORI), 
1^ 60, 63b. 

98 Ta?}., Bra., 26, 16, 3; Sat. Bra , 13, 5, 4, 22. 

99 Rv., I 32. 9; i. 134. 4, ii. 2. 2 ; ii. 34. 8; vi. 135. 8; Av.^v. 17. iS; 
vii. 104. I; Tait. Sarh.y ii. 6. 2. 3; Matt. Sam., iv. 4. 8; Vaj. Sant,, xvliu 27; 
Sat. Bra.y ii. 2. i. 21; Mahabhasya, I, 4, i, 300; 5, 4, 77, 440. 
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Yucl — viii (12b), cxiii (82a). 

Uct — Iv (9a, I lb, 13b, 22b). 

100. NAKULA = The Bengal niungoose or Viverra Ichneumon. 

Yucl — xi (38a). 

1 0 1 . NAKRA = Crocodile. 

AK. 43/65. ^ I 

Ayo — xxviii (15a), xlvii (3a), cxxiv (22a). 

Ara — xvii (23a), xxvii (9a), Ixi (i8a). 

Kis — xvi (36b), xliv (53b). 

Sun — i (2b), xviii (29a), xxxv (42a), Ixxii (13a), Ixxv 
(28a), xciv (i8a, 19a). 

Uct — xxi (6a, 35c). 

102. NANDINT = A kind of cow, mother of Surabhi. 

Adi — liv (17b). 

(To be continued) 

SlBADAS ChAL’DHURI 


100 Daiv, Bra., 2 , Jaina.Bra./x, 545 > (225)» 5 » 3 ’ 

Mbh, (BORI), I, 2, 209b. 

101 Vanini, vi, 3, 75; Mbb. 

102 Tait, Bra.t 10, i, 6, 16; Mbh. (BORl), I, 93, 



Mnzaffarnagar during the Eevolt of 1857-58 

A historical study 


An event of epoch-making historical importance occurred in India 
during the year 1857-1858. The British imperialist historians have 
called it a ‘Sepoy Mutiny while the Indian nationalist writers have 
glorified and hallowed it as a ‘War of Independence’^. Both of these 
appellations arc the results of extreme view-points : the former is the 
product of imperialistic pride and arrogance and the latter that of 
Indian jingoism and extreme nationalism. A serious student of 
history has reasons to discard both of them, for they are wrong and 
too far-fetched. 


Was it a Sepoy Mutiny ? 

Those writers who call the event simply a Sepoy Mutiny do not 
explain as to why they call it as such. Some of the protagonists of 
this view-point themselves have made some statements and remarks 
which go to prove something other than what their authors aimed at. 
These historians have failed to explain, for instance, as to why it was 
that in “several places the populace rose before the sepoys at those 
stations mutinied”‘\ Similarly we cannot just understand how “in 
the course of ten days English administration in Awadh (Oudh) 
vanished like a dream and not left a wrack behind”^ No sane 
person can believe that in the Uttar Pradesh ‘mutineers’ could march 
from place to place without a good system of supplies and a commi- 
ssariat department, that they could leave their properties without any 


1 Kaye & Mallison : A History of the Sepoy War in Indian Ball: History 
of Indian Mutiny', Gubbins: Mutineers in Oudh; Forrest: History of Indian 
Mutiny; Duff : History of the Indian Mutiny, 

2 Savarkar : India's War of Independence; Thompson: The Other Side 
of the Medal, 

3 V. A. Smith; Oxford History of India, p, 722; Thompson: The Other 
Side of the Medal, p. 107, 

4 G. W. Forrest: History of Indian Mutiny^ vol. i, p. 217; Duff: History 
of the Indian Mutiny^ vol. iii, p. 487. 
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guarantee for their safety and security and that they could always be 
posted with the latest information regarding the British movements 
and whereabouts without any system of posts, telephone and telegraph 
at their service"’. And, above all, if it was simply a Sepoy Mutiny, 
then where was the necessity “to punish the country-people and 
citizens by fine and hanging for complicity in acts with which they 
had nothing to do”*’. 

Or d War of Independence ? 

Equally mistaken is the view that the soldiers in the Bengal Army, 
the common people and the ruling chiefs combined in a solid block 
and rose as one man against the British rulers — as is expected in every 
War of Independence. No doubt, the soldiers had their grievances 
against the abolition of their bhatta (allowance), but they could never 
even dream of joining hands with the civilians and make a common 
cause with them^ The soldiers of the Bengal Army were mainly 
responsible for the expansion of the British empire over the whole of 
India; they fought against many an Indian ruler and no one expected 
them to think of nationalism and patriotism. They were mercenaries 
first and everything afterwards. 

Moreover, the rivalry and bitterness among the different princely 
members of the movement of 1^57 did not slacken and cool down 
with its progress. After the mutineers at Delhi proclaimed Bahadur 
Shah, the last Mughu!, as the Emperor of India and thus attempted 
to give a political and national form and significance to the movement, 
the Marathas, the Sikhs and the Rajputs remained dissatisfied. Nana 
Sahib, the adopted son of Peshwa Baji Rao II refused to go to Delhi 
and thereby “to be overshadowed by the Mughul court”* He did 
not want to lose his power and influence among other Indian princes 
by joining the old Mughul ‘emperor’"* in the contest even for the sake 
of redeeming the country from foreign rule. Lord Canning admitted 
in one of his Despatches to the Court of Directors: “It the Scindhia 
joins the Mutiny, I shall have to pack off tomorrow” ^ Likewise, 

5 Charles Ball : History of the Indian Mutiny ^ voL ii, p, 5/2. 

6 W. H. Russell : My Diary in India, vol. ir, p. 259. 

7 Cambridge History of India, vols. v and vi. 

8 Forrest, vol. i, p. 420; Holmes: History of the Indian Mutiny, p. 228. 

9 Quoted by Asoka Mehta: The Great Rebellion, p, 68. 
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the • Rajput States decided to sit on the fence and watch the develop- 
ments. They knew that the success of the movement would mean 
the revival of the power of the Marathas and the Mughuls and also 
the revival of the confusion and chaotic political condition that was 
the inevitable corollary. The Rajput chiefs were afraid of losing the 
security of their States given to them by the East India Company’s 
government^^ if the movement succeeded. The Nizam also kept 
away from the movement for evident selfish reasons. “The States”, 
remarked Lord Canning, “acted as the breakwaters to the storm which 
would have otherwise swept us in one great wave.”^^ 

The Indians in the employ of the East India Company as well as 
the educated Indians remained loyal to the British and from the inner- 
most corner of their hearts were opposed to the success of the move- 
ment.^^ The same was the case with the merchants and the business 
community. The money-lenders and traders helped the British 
against the strugglers for independence^^. They went a step further 
than the educated class. John W, Kaye, the author of History of the 
Sepoy War in India felt “much sincerity in those professions on the 

part of trading classes, who commonly lost more than they gained 

by these convulsions”^®. 

It was an unorganized Revolt 

Obviously, it would be wrong to call the events of 1857-58 citlicr 
a Sepoy Mutiny or a War of Independence. In fact it was a combined 
effort of some dissatisfied elements, both civil and military. Soldiers 
in the armies of the East India Company, the common people and the 
ruling chiefs took part in this movement, but all of them were people 
who had some personal interest and had joined it with selfish motives. 
Though these people co-operated with one another during some part 
of the movement, their co-operation was neither all-sided nor whole- 
hearted. Each wanted to get some benefit by joining it, but 

10 Holmes, p. 395 * 

1 1 Holmes, p. 5^0; Fraser ; Our raithful Ally^ the Nizam. 

12 Roberts: India, vol. ii, p. 388. 

13 Holmes, p. 143 & 160; Kaye, vol. ii, p. 117. 

14 Holmes, p. 45, 163, 170, 188 and 252. See specially page 252. 

15 Sir John Strachey:, India, p. 427; Holmes, p. 252, 

16 Kaye, vol. ii, pp. 259-60; Cooper:^ Crisis in the Punjab, pp 208-12. 
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no one cared to frame out a concerted plan of action. It was a disor- 
ganized mob movement without any semblance of unity of purpose' and 
plan and a leaderless performance. The movement was the result of a 
momentary flash of imagination and an idea born in the minds of some 
ambitious and dissatisfied persons who could not at that time realize 
the significance and consequences ot their doings and were incapable 
of combined action. The events of 1857-58 can better be described 
as the Indian Revolt of 1857-58. It was a revolt of some dissatisfied 
soldiers, common people and ruling chiefs who had suffered from the 
expansion of British rule in India. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya has 
rightly pointed out : “If a mutiny succeeds, it becomes a revolution 
and if a revolution fails, it becomes a mutiny”^ ^ The Revolt of 1857 
is dubbed as a mutiny as it failed, and it is applauded as a war of 
independence as it was the first of a series ot attempts to win for the 
motherland her freedom from foreign domination. 

The outbreak 

The first signs of the Revolt revealed themselves at Barrackpore 
when Mangal Pandey, belonging to the 34th Native Infantry, re- 
fused to obey the commander and defied the adjutant on 29th March 
1857 declared that “he would shoot any European who came in 
his way’'^\ The fire began smouldering. The dissatisfaction of the 
army stationed at Meerut started early in April. The 3rd Bengal 
Army (Cavalry), which was ordered to use a new kind of cartridges, 
relused to do so on the ground that grease was used in their manu- 
facture. One Brij Mohan, a trooper, offered to use the cartridges 
with the result that the infuriated troopers burnt Brij Mohan*s house 
on 13th ApriP**’. April 23rd was fixed for the parade of the 3rd 
Cavalry, but the soldiers refused to use the cartridges. They were 
arrested and tried by court-martial. Eighty of them were condemned 
for 10 years’ and five for 5 years’ imprisonment on the 9th of May, 
1857. The convicts were placed in the jail near Suraj Kund at Meerut 
under the guard of the 20th Native Infantry. On Sunday the loth 
May^ the 20th Native Infantry decided to have recourse to arms 

17 Sitaramayya in the Amrita Bazar Patrika^ Independence Number. 
1947, p. 17. 

18. Beveridge, Comprehensive History of Inoia, vol, iii, p. 560. 

19 Atkinson: N. W. P. Gazetteer^ vol. iii; Keene: Fifty Seven, chap. i. 
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and thus the final out-burst took place at Meerut between g and 6 in 
the evening on the loth of May, 1857. The infuriated Infantrymen 
shot down Colonel Finnis who approached to pacify them, Captain 
Macdonald attempted to calm them down next but was murdered and 
Mr. Tregear became the third victim. The soldiers of the 3rd Cavalry 
rushed to the jails and got their comrades released, the guards not 
checking them at alP®. The Revolt had started and the contagion 
began spreading. 

Muzaffarnagar district being just next to Meerut could not escape 
the repercussions of this epoch-making event and daring of the soldiers. 
Immediately after the outburst an attempt was made to contact Agra, 
the capital of the NortlvWestern Provinces, but the wires between 
Meerut and Agra were cut before the message was completed. There- 
fore express despatches were sent to Muzaffarnagar, Delhi and 
Bulandshahar.^^ 


Immediate repercussions 

When the Revolt broke out, Mr. Berford, the Magistrate and 
Collector of Muzaffarnagar was out on a leave and spending his days 
in the adjoining district of Saharanpur. He had already applied for 
a long leave and, therefore, was expecting to be relieved any day. 
When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him, he became 
anxious about the affairs in his own district. Exaggerated reports of 
the events at Meerut and Muzaffarnagar were conveyed to himp^ 
Due to the suddeness of the outbreak and its unexpected nature, 
Mr. Berford became confused and he lost his presence of mind and self 
confidence. He ordered all the public offices to be closed^'** for, accor- 
ding to him, they could not function properly when there was mutiny, 
massacre and confusion all over the district. This unwise step of the 
Magistrate and Collector, however^ worked as a stimulant and enoou^ 
raged the rebels and insurgents for grosser actions of wanton destruc- 
tion. People as a whole, belonging to all classes, began to think that 
the Government of the East India Company has become too weak to 

20 Edwards: Narrative, of the Disturbances; Keene: Fifty Seven, 

21 Atkinson; Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the N, 
Provinces, vol. iii, p. 327ff. 

22 Atkinson: Gazetteer, iff, p. 729. 

23 Ibid, pp. 629(1. 
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maintain its hold and rule over a big empire. Very soon this opinion 
gained currency. People really believed that the British are going to 
be exterminated^^. The law courts could not be opened before the 
disturbances were finally suppressed. This encouraged disaffection 
all the more. 

Distribution of population 

Muzaffarnagar district is bounded by the Ganga and the Yamuna 
on two sides, while an “imaginary boundary on the northern sidc”^* 
separates it from Saharanpur district. The district could conveniently 
be divided into three in regard to its population as it was before and 
during the Revolt. On the eastern side were the Muslim Sayyid 
landlords who were Shias by faith, and emigrants from Persia. 
Naturally they were less attached to the Indian Muslims than the 
Sunnis and were “in favour of a foreign.,. government”^®. On the 
western side we were to find the majority of the land owned by 
village communities of mixed faith. In the central portion of the 
district the Jats and the Gujars dominated the land and the affairs 
therein. There were also some scattered but powerful clusters of 
Rohila Pathans whose headquarters were at Thana Bhawan and 
Jalalabad. 

Why did the Revolt spread ? 

Disturbances in the district headquarters were due mainly to the 
weakness and the hesitant mood of the Magistrate and the subordinate 
authorities incharge of the district administration.^^ Mr. Berford 
was not supported by a trustworthy and efficient staff and he alone 
could not cope with the emergency. A party of the 4rh Irregular 
Cavalry sent to the help of the Magistrate mutinied and murdered its 
European officers. The bad characters of the district got an oppor- 
tunity. They rose and committed excesses of all kinds. Berford 
had to order all Europeans of the chief town and the district to leave 
their bungalows and assemble at the tahsils, i.e., offices of the sub- 

24 Mac Munn : The Indian Mutiny tn Perspective. 

25 Keene: Chapter 1 . 26 Keene: Ibid. 

27 Cave.Brown: The Punjab and Delhi in i 8 ^y; Keene: Ftfty Seven, 
C. Raikes: Notes on the Revolt in theN. W, Provinces) Edward Thompson; 
The Other Side of the Medal, 

28 Keene; Chapter 1 . 
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collectors of revenue, managed by tahsildars. Berford himself took 
refuge in the house of Imdad Husain, the Sayyid tahsildar of the 
place who lived in Mohalla Abiipura'^®. From Imdad Husain’s house 
at Abupura Mr. Berford issued orders for the release of prisoners from 
the jail and also attempted to administer the district as best he could. 
The immediate result of the Magistrate taking refuge in Abupura 
was that the North-Western Provinces Secretary C. B. Thornhill 
had to report to the India Government Secretary C. Beadon that 
throughout the district “turbulence have become much more common 
than at Saharanpur”^”. Imdad Husain, the tahsildar (Sub-collector 
of revenue) was a Sayyid and a landowner on the eastern side of the 
district. He helped Mr. Berford immensely and stood by the side 
of the Magistrate and the fallen authorities — a service for which he 
was handsomely rewarded after the disturbances were SLippressed^\ 

A weak Magistrate-Collector 

The suppression of the Revolt in the district required a man of 
extraordinary ability ; it was too much for Mr. Berford and he soon 
found himself unequal to the task. Consequently on 29th May 
1857 he attempted to escape to Meerut and thus save himself from 
further indignity, but he could not move out of the mohalla he was 
living in'**^. For some time he received neither any assistance 
nor any authentic intelligence from the authorities at Meerut, though 
the latter town was only 33 miles distant from Miizaflarnagar. The 
first aid reached the chief town and headquarters of the district on 
the day Berford was to escape, i.e.^ 29th May, when Lieutenant 
Clarke arrived with his forces*'''^. 

All this while Mr. Berford had been an applicant for leave of 
absence due to his ill-health. Mr. Greathed the Commissioner knew 
this full well and therefore on a^^th June 1857, he despatched from 
Sahatanpur the Joint-Magistrate of that district, Mr. R. M. Edwards, 
to take charge of Muzaffarnagar district from Mr. Berford. The 


29 Atkinson vol. in, pp. 327^. 

30 National Archives of India Home Departmenty Public Proceedings, 
No. I of November 11, 1857. 

32 W, P, Cazetteery voL iii. 

33 Keene Chapter 1 . 
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out-going officer gladly gave over the charge to the nev\ -comer on 
July I, 1857^^. He was accompanied by a body of Gorkha soldiers. 

Early efforts to suppress the Revolt 

Mr. R. M. Edwards was a capable man. Immediately after 
taking over the district administration in his hands, he started re- 
organizing the whole machinery and looking after the proper main- 
tenance of law, peace and order. The public business had been upset 
during the weak administration of Berford. The district'was all in 
confusion; various false rumours were in the air; roads and highways 
were unsafe and the means of communications were most inefficient 
and interrupted by robbers and bandits^‘^. Mr. Edwards who came 
from Saharanpur “so well and energetically kept in hand by 
Mr. Spankie’*'^® marked this disturbed state of affairs still more. He, 
however, set to work. 

A number of military parties were sent in different directions, east 
and west, north and south, and with their help the means of communi- 
cations were restored. He had brought along with him a body of 
Gorkha soldiers who proved of immense value'^\ Major Williams of 
the Thagi department, who came down from Mussoorie, took an active 
part in the operations against the dacoits and plunderers and made 
some examples with the result that civil authority w'as re-established'^*. 
On August 27, a further Gorkha reinforcement was received. 

Greathed the Commissioner wrote the same day to Sir William 
Muir, Secretary to the North-Western Provinces Government at Agra 
that Muzaffarnagar was in quite good order and that the outbreak at 
the headquarters of the district had come under control. “The roads 
are safe and the revenue is being collected*’***^. Mr. Edwards started 

34 National Archives^ Home Deptt , Public Branch, No. i of 1 1 Novem- 
ber, 1857. 

35 Keene: F#/iy Chapter, I- 3 ^ Keene: Ibid. 

37 Atkinson : Statistical^ Descriptive and Historical Account of the N* W. 
Provinces, volume iii. 

38 National Archives, Home Deptt., Public Branch, No. i of 1 1 Novem- 
ber 1857. 

39 Records of the Intelligence Department of the Govt, of the N. W. 
Provinces during the Mutiny of tS^j. Edited by Sir William Muir, vol. ii. 
Page 145* 
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the collection of the land revenue immediately after some order was 
restored. “By the end of August 1857 Rupees 2,70,535 were remitted 
to Meerut after paying all the district expenses and this too ‘without 
the] sacrifice of a single life and without mal-treating in any way a 
single sour'^^‘. 

The Meerut contagion spreads 

According to a letter from Meerut received at Agra on ist Sep- 
tember 1857, the disturbances at Meerut were Influencing the people 
and afTairs at Muzaffarnagar and inciting them to further rebellion. 
Says the letter : “All right above (Saharanpur), but Muzaffarnagar 
feeling a little the effects of disaffection below (Meerut and the south); 
crime appearing again, but Edwards has some more Gorkhas and will 
have two mountain train guns and will stop it”'^^ The disaffection, 
however, did spread over the whole district. 

The centres of Revolt 

On the west the chief centre of the revolt was the town of Shamli, 
which even now, as then, is a commercial town, a mandi, Shamli 
was inhabited mainly by the Jats and other Hindus who are all agri- 
culturists and a turbulent people. The tahsildar of the place, Ibrahim 
Khan, a Pathan, was on bad terms with Mohar Singh, the leader of 
the people of the town. Mohar Singh asserted his independence and 
entered into correspondence with the revolting people of Delhi and 
the court of Bahadur Shah Mughul. Disturbances became common 
throughout the area inhabited by the Jats and it soon spread over the 
whole of the northern portion of the district/- Early in September 
Mr. Edwards sent a force to aid Ibrahim Khan and himself reached 
there after a few days. 

At Thana Bhawan the Shaikhzadas rose in revolt and were joined 
in by the Jats who began plundering the highways and thus creating a 
lot of confusion. Qazi Mahboob Ali Khan and Qazi Inayat Ali 
Khan assumed the leadership of the insurgents of Thana Bhawan. 
These people revolted on the pretext that one of their men was court- 
martialled and executed at Saharanpur^^, 

Atkinson: Gazetteer of the N. W. P. volume ili, p. 629. 

Records of the Intelligence Department, Edited by W. Muir, vol. ii, 
p. 170. 42 Keene: Fifty Seven, Chapter I ; Edwards; Narrative. 

4 3 Atkinson ; Gazatteer, vol. iii. 
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Khalraci Khan the Pindari leader revolted at his headquarters at 
Parasauli in pargana Kandhla. The residence o£ the Pindari leader 
was attacked by Mr. Grant on September 2, 1857, which, however^ 
was a failure. Tlie Pindaris were too powerful. Khairati Khan after 
this success occupied the old fort of Budhana and made it his head- 
quarters^^. 

Starting from Shamli in the second week of September, leaving 
behind a small force there Mr. Edwards moved towards the fort of 
Budhana and captured it from Khairati Khan after a stiff fighting on 
15th September. Reinforcing himself with two horse-guns and 100 
Sikhs the Magistrate turned his attention towards Shamli. But, 
during his absence at Budhana, the Thana Bhawan people had attacked 
Shamli and surrounded the office of Ibrahim Khan the tahsildar^^. 
The tahsildar suirendercd to the rebels only after further resistance 
became impossible on 14th September. One hundred and thirteen 
persons were murdered in cold blood by the victors. 

A government circular issued on 27th September states : “The 
district of Muzaffarnagar is in a disturbed state owing to the outrages 
of a large body of rebels”*^*’. 

Mr. Edwards received some further reinforcements from Saharan- 
pur and Meerut. His force now included a party of the Sikhs, both 
infantry and cavalry as also a party of the Gorkhas, besides the two 
horse- artillery guns. He was joined by two young officers, Messrs. 
Swinton Melville and Malcolm Low, who had been sent for his 
assistance by Mr. Spankic from Saharanpur. Enforced with this new 
aid, Edwards decided to measure swords with the Thana Bhawan 
insurgents and crush their rising. He attacked them with this force 
at a high velocity in mid-September. The storming party was led by 
Captain Smith and Lieutenant Cuylcr. Many outlying buildings 
were seized and the advance guard effected an entry into the towai by 
scaling the walls. But the main force could not come up in time and 
hence the attack had to be withdrawn. There was a hand to-hand 
fighting when a retreat was staged. Melville and Low rendered a 
great service during the retreat by leading cavalry charges^^. Before 


44 Keene, op. cit . ; Edwards, op. cit, 45 Ihid, 
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the end of September, 1857, however, a fresh army was received and 
with its help Thana Bhawan was occupied^^. This time the 
Magistrate-Collector did not have to spend much of his energy. The 
assault of Delhi by the British forces took place on the 14th September 
which set at liberty sufficient forces for the suppression of the insur- 
gents in the neighbourhood. 

Shamli was the next centre to be pacified soon after the fail of 
Delhi. 

This was practically the last incident in the district which can be 
related with the great Revolt. Peace was restored in Muzaffarnagar 
by the end of September 1837 when ordinary routine administration 
was resumed. 


Disarming the people 

Even before the Revolt was completely suppressed, the Govern- 
ment had decided to disarm the people. As early as 20th July 1857 
Colonel R. J. H. Birch, Secretary to the military department of the 
Government of India received a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Orfeur 
Cavenagh (No. 1049) Government to adopt “measures 

not only to check at once large-scale sale of fire-arms to natives but 
also to render, at the expiration of a certain limited period, the posses- 
sion of such wxapons, the same not having been duly registered in the 
office of the Commissioner of Police, a criminal act, subjecting the 
offender to a penalty of being punished cither by fine or imprison- 
mcnt”^’\ The Governor-General Lord Canning was impressed by the 
idea and therefore on 8ch January 1858 in his letter No. 32 the 
Indian Government Secretary C. Beadon informed the North-Western 
Provinces Government Secretary C. B. Thornhill: “It is the intention 
of the Governor-General in Council completely to disarm the popula- 
tion of the North-Western Provinces (old name for the Uttar Pradesh) 

as soon as it is in the power of the government to do so In 

accordance with the policy enunciated in the above-mentioned note, 
the Magistrate and Collectors of the districts of the province were 

48 Edwards, op. cit.; Keene, op, cit,; Atkinson, op. city 
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invested “with the powers of entry, search and seizure, under section 
xxiv Act XXVIII of 1^57”. Section V of the same Act prohibited 
people from “going armed without a certificate or license*'. All arms 
were to be deposited at the thana or the police station; “the exemp- 
tion to carry arms under section V is to be given sparingly**. It was 
decided that arms be allowed only to persons of “rank of respectabi- 
lity combined with signal loyalty*’**. 

The first operation of a general character towards disarming the 
population was undertaken in Saharanpur district, A similar measure 
was introduced in Muzaffarnagar. “Up to the middle of June, 1858, 
55,912 arms of all sorts had been delivered up ; — 

Iron bound clubs ... ... 

Shields ... ... 2,928 

Powder hoins ... ... 227...”*^^ 

These operations were accomplished without much difficulty to the 
administration or opposition from the people. But the government 
was of opinion that the disarming was far from being complete. 
According to Sir William Muir, “as many more weapons as have 
already been surrendered would be found out*’**. 

Since 1857-58 the district has been always peacefully governed 
but for the minor civil cases and ciiminal trials and punishments. 

Dhakma Bhanu 
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Abhidharma Texts in Tibetan 


The Abhidharma is the third division of the Tripitaka. It deals 
mainly with the psycho-analysis of the mind of the meditating monk. 
In other words, it treats of different aspects of mind-culture enabling 
one to attain the perfect knowledge. Thus it may compare favourably 
with the Western Psychology in its contents. The difference is that 
the former treats of the mind of the religious personages while the 
latter of an average individug.!. 

In the Pali tradition*, it is said that Buddha first preached the 
Abhidhamma to the Tavatimsa gods while living among them on the 
Pandukambala rock at the foot of the Paricchattaka tree in the Tava- 
timsa heaven during his visit to his mother there. Subsequently he 
preached it to Sariputta wdio used to go to the bank of the Anotatta 
lake to serve Buddha there during his visit to T«avatimsa. Then it was 
handed down by Sariputta to Bhaddaji and by successive succession of 
disciples it reached Revata and others, and it took its final form in the 
Third Council held during the reign of king Asoka. The Kashmirian 
Vaibhasikas, however, maintain that Buddha delivered sermons to 
different persons, at different places, and at different times. They 
were later on collected by the arhats and the sravakas, and were 
worked into Abhidharma texts by them”. 

The Sarvastivadins, as well as the Theravadins, each have Abhi- 
dharma literature of their own. The former had the enormous 
literature in Sanskrit, while the latter in Pfili. But it is a matter 
for regret that the works of the Sarvastivadins are preserved either 
m Tibetan or Chinese translations or in both, with the exceptions of 
the Ahhidharmakosa^ ol Vasubandhu and the Sphutartha Abhidharma- 
kosavydkhya' of Yasomitra, wdiich are available in thv Sanskrit ori- 


1 Atthasalinty pp. Sammohavtaodanh p* i, Manorathapuranit I, 

and also Oldcnberg’s Introduction to the Vinayapitaka^ p, XXXIV. 

2 Abhidharmakosabhasyai B. B. p. 7. 

3 Ed, by V, V. Gokhale in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (New series), vol. 22, 1946, pp. 76-100. 

4 Ed. by Wogihara of Japan and .in incomplete edition by Dr. N. N. Law. 
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ginals. It should, however, be mentioned that the largest number of 
works is available in Chinese translations. 

Here is given a list of Abhidharma texts in Tibetan : — 

1. (Prajnaptisastra) — is the last of the 
six Pada works of the Sarvastivada school. It was composed by the 
venerable Mahamaudgalyayana. It is the only early Abhidharma 
treatise rendered into Tibetan. It was also translated into Chinese®. 

In Tibetan the work contains three parts, viz.y 

{Lokaprajnapti)y (^Karanaprajnapti) and 

Xr 

{Karmaprajnapti),^' It appears in Bstamhgyur, Mhon-pa, vol. I, folios 
ib^-‘22^a^ (Sde-dge, ed.) while in Mdo-hgrel, vol. Khii, folios 1-28 14*" 
(Snarthang, ed.). The and the again 

I 

each contains seven chapters, while the CT five chapters 

only. This treatise containing, as it does, three parts deals with the 
three different problems. The first part ( ^ gives us 

an idea of the world-system, the second ^ ^mentions the 

characteristics of a bodhisattva, and the third ^ ^ deals 

with the different kinds of acts. 

2. {Abhidharmakosa^ 

kdrikaf deals with almost all the philosophical topics contained in 
the Abhidharma treatises. It is rather a digest of the seven Abhi- 
dharma treatises. In this work we also find a refutation of the 
views of the Vaibhasikas. Venerable Vasubandhu is the author 
of this work while Jinamitra and Srikutaraksita are the translators 
into Tibetan. It also exists in Chinese*. The work, as already observed, 
is available in original Sanskrit. It consists of nine chapters dealing 

5 Bunyiu Nanjio — A Catalogue of the Chinese Translatien of the Buddhist 
Trifitakay No. 1317. 

6 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others. Nos. 4086, 4087, 4088 and Catalogue du fonds Tibetain, pt. Ill, 
ed. P. Cordier, pp. 392, 393. 

7 Ibid, No. 4089 and Ibid, p. 394. 

8 Bunyiu Nanjio — A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No. 1270. 
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wich topics on dhatns, indriyas, lokaSy karmaSy antisayasy marga^yjnana^jy 
samapattis and ptidgalas. It 'claims to be a key to the knowledge 
of all that the oldest Buddhism represented in the field of thoughr and 
action, in ontology, psychology, cosmology, theory and practice of 
discipline, philosophy of action, mysticism, life of a superman*. It 
appears in Bstan-hgyur, Mnon-pa, vol. Ku, folios ib^-2.^a^ (sde-dge, 
ed.) while in Mdo-hgrcl, vol. Gu, folios 1-27^*^ (Snarthang, ed). 
V Abhidharmakosa de Vastibandhii of Louis dc la Vallee Poussin is a 
monumental translation with introduction and notes in French of the 
Abhidharmakosa, It is a brilliant contribution to the study of 
Buddhist philosophical thought — its importance has been acknowledged 
by all Buddhist scholars for a proper understanding of the main 
Abhidharma teachings. 

[A bhid harmakosa hhasyaY — 

is a commentary on the 

(^Abhidharmakosakarika) mentioned above. Venerable Vasubandhu 
is the author of this work while Jinamitra and Srikutaraksita are 
the translators into Tibetan, The text appears in Bstan-hgyur, 
Mnon-pa, vols. Ku and Khu, folios zGb^-i^Sa^ and folios ib^-(^^a^ 
respectively (Sde-dge, ed.) while Mdo-hgrel, vols. Gu and I^u, folios 
2yb^-^o2a^ and folios 1-109^*' respectively (Snarthang, ed.). Consider- 
ing the importance of his Abhidharmakosa Vasubandhu himself wrote 
this commentary [bhasya) to elucidate the abstruse philosophical 
teachings contained in the work. It has thus positively enhanced the 
value of the work as a commentarv. The Tibetan version of the 

j 

Abhidharmakosabhasya has been edited by Th. Stcherbatsky^®. It 
also exists in Chinese^ L 


9 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed. Hukiiju Ui 
and others, No. 4090 and Catalogue dti fonds Tibetain, pt. Ill, ed. P. Cordier, p. 
394. Mr. Pradhan of Visw.ibharati, Santiniketan has brought out an edition 
of the Abhidharmakosabhasya on the basis of the manuscript brought down 
from Tibet by Rahula Sankrityana. 

10 BibLBuddh^XX. 

1 1 Bunyiu Nanjio — Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
TrifHaka, Nos. 1207 and *269. 
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(Abhidharmakosasastrakarikabhasyay ^ — is attributed to 

the venerable Sahghabhadra, an opponent of Vasubandhu. It contains 
120,000 slokas supporting the Vibhasa and refuting the Kosa}^. It 
appears in Bstan-hgyur, Mhon-pa, vol. Khu, folios ^^b^-266a'^ (Sde^dge, 
ed.) while in Mdo-hgrcl, vol. Nu, folios io9<i®-304^® (Snarthang^ cd). 
It exists in Chinese^"*. In Nanjio*s Catalogue the name given is 
Abhidharma-{fitakayprakarana'sastra, 

5. {Abhidlrnmakosaftka or 

Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya )^'" — is a commentary on the 

{Abhtdharmakosabhasya ). It appears 

in Bstan-hgyur, Mhon-pa, vols. Gu (folios 16^-330^^) and iSJu (folios 
of the Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo hgrcl, vols. Cu (folios 
1-383/2*^) and Chu (folios 1-408^®) of the SnartLang, ed. The author 
of this work is Yasomitra while Visuddhasiniha and Srlkuta are the 
translators into Tibetan. As noticed above, the work is available in 
the original Sanskrit. It is of course a running commentary on 
the Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu. But the work is not 
mechanical. It does not fail to be critical where criticism is really 
called for, 

-s 

A bhidharmahosatlkalaksananfi^arinlnama — appears in 

Bstan-hgyur, Mhon-pa, vols, Cu (folios ib^-'^^ja'^) and Chu (folios 
I ^^^-322^/') of the Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vols. Ju (folios 

1-408^®) and Nu (folios 1-391^1’^) of the Snarthang, ed. The 

12 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, cd. Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4^91, Catalogue du fonds Tibetain, pt. Ill, ed. P. Cordicr, pp. 

394 ’ 395 - 

13 Tong ' pao , July, 1904, pp. 289-290. 

14 Bui^iii Nanjio — A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhtst 
Tripitaka, No. 1266. 

15 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhtst Canons, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4r>92 and Catalogue du fonds Tibetain, pt. Ill, cd. P. Cordier, 

p. 395 * 

16 Ibid., No. 4093 and Ibid., pp. 395, 396. 
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authorship of this work is ascribed to Purnavardhana — a pupil ©f 
Sthiramati and the teacher of Jinamitra and 5 llcndrabodhi, and 
Kanakavarman and Pa-tshab Ni-ma-grags translated it into Tibetan. 
It does not exist in Chinese. 

(^A bhidhaTniakosattkopayikanamay^ — exists in Tibetan only. It appears 
in Bstnn'hgyur, Mnon-pa, vols. Ju (folios it^-287^^) and Nu (folios 
of the Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vols. Tu (folios i- 
296^’^) and Thu (folios 1-144^^) of the Snarthang, ed. The author- 
ship of this work is attributed to Santisthiradeva and JayasrI and 
Prajiiaprabha is the translator into Tibetan. 

(Abhidharma\kosa\vrtiimarmadtfanamay^^ — exists in Tibetan only. It 
appears in Bstan-hgyur, Mnon-pa, vol. f^u, folios Sde- 

dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vol. Thu, folios i44^®-286t\ Snarthang, 
ed. The author of this work is Dihnaga, and Rnal-hbyor-zla-ba and 
Hjanvhpal-gzhon-pa are its translators into Tibetan. 

( SarasamHCcayanamd-abhtdharmavataraukaf^ — appears 

only in Tibetan, Bstan-hgyur, Mhon-pa, vol. f^u, folios 237^^- 
302^% Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vol. Thu, folios 315^“- 
393^^ Snarthang, ed. The text was translated into Tibetan by 
Jinamitra, Danasila and Ye-ses sde — the name of the author is not 
known. 

10. {Abhidharma-^ 

vatarafrakarananamaY^ — appears in Bstan-hgyur, Mhon-pa, vol. ISlu, 
folios 302tf'•323<^^ Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vol. Thu, 
folios 393(J^-4i7<»", Snarthang, ed. The names of both the author 
and the translator are wanting. The work is 'devoted briefly to 

17 A Comflcie Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons^ ed. Hukuju 
Ui and others. No. 4094 and Catalogue du fonds Tibetan^ pt. Ill, ed. P. 
Cordier, pp. 396, 397. 

18 Ibid, No. 4095 and Ibid, p. 397. 

19 Ibid^ No. 4097 and Ibtd, p. 398. 
ao Ibid, No. 409S and Ibid, p. 398. 
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tbe exposition ot the five skandhas, viz., rupa, vedana, samjna, samskara 
and vijnana, and the three asamskrta dhatus, viz,, akasa, prati- 
sanikhyanirodha and apratisamkhyanirodha. It exists in Chinese*^. In 
Chinese the work is called Abhidharmavatdrasastra. 

I 1. ( Abhulharmasamnccaya — 

appears in Bstan-hgyur, Sems-tsani, vol. Ri, folios 44^^- 

I20^^^ Sde-dge, ed., while Mdo-hgrel, vol. Li, folios 
Snarthang, ed. Asahga is the author of this treatise while Jinamitra, 
^Ilendrabodhi and Ye-ses sde are the translators into Tibetan. It exists 
in Chinese. 

12 . (^Abhidha rmasamu- 

ccayabhasyaY ' — appears in Bsian-hgyur, Sems-tsam, vol Li, folios 
ib^-iiya^\ Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrcl, vol. Si, folios 1-143^*“*, 
Snarthang, ed. The authorship is ascribed to Jinaputra, while the 
translators arc jinamitra, Sllendrabodhi and Ye-scs sde. It is a com- 
mentary on the Abhidharmasamnccaya noticed just above. 

13. 

( Abhidharmasamuccayavydkhydndma Y^' — appears in Bstan-hgyur, 
Sems-tsam, vol. Li, folios i Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo- 

hgrel, vol. Si, folios 143 ^“-362^2^, Snarthang, ed. Jinaputra is the 
author of this work. Jinamitra and f^i-ma rgyal-intshan arc the 
translators into Tibetan. The work is a commentary {Vydkhyd) on the 
Abhidharmasamuccayabhd^ya noticed above. It exists in Chinese. 

21 Bunyiu Naiiijo — A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Trifitaka, No. 1291. 

22 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, cd. Hiikiijii Ui 
and others, No. 4049 and Catalogue du fonds TtbHan, pt. Ill, cd. P. Cordier, 
p. 383. The Sanskrit original of this work has been brought down from Tiber 
by Prof. Tucci. 

23 Bunyiu Nanjio — A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No. 1199. 

24 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4053 and Catalogue du fonds Tibetan, pt. III. ed. P. Cordier, 
p. 384. 

25 Ibid, No. 4054 and Ibid, p. 384. 

26 Bunyiu Nanjio — A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, 1178. 
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( Abhidharmakosa bhasyattkatattvdrthaftama — 

appears in Bscan-hgyiir, Sna-tshogs, vol. Tho, folios Sde-dge, 

cd., while in Mdo-hgrel, vols. To (folios 1-385^?'*’), and Tho (folios 
1-565^**), Snarchang, cd. Acarya Sthiramati is the author of this work, 
while Dharmapalabhadra is the translator into Tibetan. 

We have dealt with the treatises, preserved in Tibetan, dealing 
with Abhidharma topics. Compared with other philosophical treatises 
in Tibetan there is paucity of Abhidharma texts in it. The reason is 
not far to seek. The Abhidharma texts were popular and widely read 
in the early days of Buddhism, t.e., in the pre-Christian eras. In the 
6th or yth century A.D. when Buddhism was introduced into Tibet, 
the Indian monks attached more importance to the philosophical works 
of the Madhyamika, Yogacara and other later schools of Buddhism, 
and so to Tibet w^ere taken mainly the works of those schools. Thus 
in Tibetan arc wanting translations of early Buddhist texts on 
Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. There is only one version of 
the Vinaya in Tibetan and it belongs to the later Buddhist sect 
called the Miilasarvastivada. The few Abhidharma treatises mention- 
ed above, Avith the solitary exception of the Prajnaptisdstra, belong to 
the later Buddhist sects and are mostly commentaries on Vasubandhu's 
monumental work, the Abhidharmakosa, the excellence of which is 
acknowleded by all the schools of Buddhism. This accounts for the 
absence of the Tibetan translations of Abhidharma works, particularly 

those of the early ones. 

» 

Anukul Chandra BanerJee 


27 Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, eel. Hukujii Ui 
and others. No. 44^* Catalogue du fonts Tibetan, pt. III, ed. P. Cordicr, 
PP- 499> 500 



An inscribed Sculpture inspired by 
Hala’s Bathasaptasati 

Indian sculpture in the early medieval times was not only an 
expression of the inner reflexion of the artist or his patron, but it 
was also based on and rigorously bound to precisely prescribed 
frame. It had to conform to the measures determined by the masters 
and the fixed canons of iconography. The medieval image as a yantra 
had transformed the classical sculpture into a mechanism; yet 
naturalism, its distinctive quality, persists and its reflective quality 
instead of being stifled by the scientific restrictions imposed by the 
fact that the image had become a yantra finds its fullest expression. 

The Indian plastic art of the early medieval age expresses 
intense religious feeling and devotional attitude of the people. 
The image serves as an instrument for attracting all attention of the 
devotee towards the deity. It serves as a manifestation of power 
{sakti), that is formless, leading the devotee through the form to the 
formless.^ 

The medieval art reflects both the social and the personal in life. 
It is conditioned by the geography of the place, the religious beliefs 
and the social conditions of the people. On the whole it is truly 
indigenous. But to think that religion and the desire to reach 
the divine alone inspired early medieval sculpture would be to 
misinterpret its ideological and psychological background. The art 
continues to follow old traditions, yet it has its own originality and 
distinctive qualities. The artist was also a rasika^ one who had his 
own aesthetic tastes. He admired beauty, appreciated the material 
form and sought pleasure. He was often inspired by literature, both 
religious and literary. Sculpture inspired by the Buddhist and the 
Brahmanical religious literatures, the Jatakas and the works of Kalidasa 
are all now well known. Below I describe a basrelief which was 
inspired by Hala’s Gathasaptasati. 

This interesting basrelief with an inscription of two lines on its 
pedestal is lying on the banks of the bavali in Tewar, ancient ■ Tripurl, 


I' Sr. Kramrisch: Indian Scnlpture, p. 93 ff. 
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A Sctilftare insfired by Gathasaftasatt 

on the Bheraghat road eight miles from Jabalpur. It was first 
described by Dr. R. D. Banerji in his Memoir: ^*The Haihayas of 
Tripart and their Monaments^'^^ but since he did not decipher the 
inscription which he thought to be badly worn out®, he could not 
correctly describe and identify the scene that this interesting basrelief 
portrays. 

More than two years ago I had an opportunity to examine the 
basrelief at Tewar, and the inscription, contrary to what Dr, Banerji 
said about it, did not appear to be indecipherable. Later on Shri 
N. Lakshminarayan Rao, Superintendent of Epigraphy, visited the 
place. He copied the inscription on the pedestal of the basrelief and 
supplied me with a copy of the ink-impression. On deciphering the 
inscription the meaning of the scene depicted was easily revealed. 

The sculpture forms part of a small collection of images on the 
banks of the b avail at Tewar. These images are now worshipped 
by the villagers as kheramdi. They appear to have been collected 
from the ruins which were at one time plentifully scattered all over 
the village and a large area around it. Though the original place 
from where the basrelief was brought is not known, it appears that 
it formed part of a palace of the Kalacuri kings who had their capital 
at Tripurl. 

The basrelief measures 3' bi length and i' 1 1 in 

breadth. It is carved out of a somewhat reddish sandstone which 
was commonly used for carving out images at Tripuri, Before the 
scene that the basrelief depicts is described, the reading of the 
inscription is given. 

The inscription on the pedestal of the basrelief consists of two 
lines and covers a space 1 1 long and 1 wide. The average 
size of the letters is five eighth of an inch. They are carefully 
carved. The inscription has no orthographical peculiarities. The 
characters are Ndgart and bear close resemblance to those of the 
inscriptions of the time of the Kalacuri Karnadeva (lo^i-c.ioyo 
A.D.) and his immediate successors. The language of the inscription, 
unlike other inscriptions of the Kalacuri period and mostly found 

2 Memoirs of the Archa‘ologtc<^ Stirttey 'Of India, NK>. 23, p. 92, pi. 

XXXIV (b). 

3 Ibid., p. 92. 
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ijear their capital at Tripuri, is Prakrta. Prakrta has been used 
not because it was commonly used in the area, but mainly for the 
reason that the verse inscribed was originally in Prakrta. 

The inscription consists of a verse taken from the Prakrta work 
Gathasaptasatt^y which is said to have been composed by the poet Hala; 
but more correctly is an anthology of Prakrta verses composed by a 
variety of personages at different times and collected together by 
different persons. The verse in the form it is inscribed slightly 
differs from the text, or any of its variant readings in Weber’s 
or the Kdvyamald edition of the work. 

The inscription reads: — 

^ in 11 

In Weber’s edition it rcads^: — 

w ^ g^T II, 1* 20 

and in the Kdvyamald edition^ : — 

^%wq§f!?rfqr%?Tt% \ \ 

^ g^r ii I. 20 

The reading of the inscription makes it clear that the basrelief 
depicts the scene which is described in verse 20, canto I of the 
Gdthdsaf}tasati\ The basrelief may nuw be described as follows: 

In a garden selected to be the rendezvous of their romance, the 
lover awaits the beloved. When she fails to turn up at the appointed 

4 I <1111 thankful to my friend .ind colleague Sliri Jagadish Lil Shastri of 
the Samskrta Depaiiinent foi drawing my attention to the verse occulting in 
Hrd.i’s Gdihdsaptasat). 

5 Weber: Vber ciui Saft^satakam dcb HMa, Canto 1 , v. 20, pp. 9-10. 
'The following variant ica<lings ate given by him. 

wiS33im«l, ^ i»Tn Tftaiwr °na; qf^ 

"qqT -no gqjt, 3 #. 

6 The Kdvyamald edition gives the following variant reading: — 

i Canto 1 , v. 20, p. 12. 

7 I iw i 

Kdvyamald Edition, I, 20, p. 12. 
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hour, he decides to indicate his disappointment and displeasure hy 
pretending to have slept. He lies down on the cot which he had 
hoped to share with his beloved, closes his eyes to give an impression 
that he was asleep and awaits his beloved. The lady of his love 
reaches the place late and finds that her lover had slept(?)% But after 
all she knew the heart of her lover and suspected pretensions on his 
part. The very posture in which he was lying on the cot reflected 
intense feeling of expectancy. He was lying with his left leg stretched 
and placed over a cushion, his right leg croucing conically and placed 
on the left and held by the left hand. He had placed his left hand over 
the jaw-bone below the ear, partly covering the right car. His head 
was resting on the pillow and is turned to the left, though he was 
lying flat on the back. Such a posture certainly could not be of a 
man who was fast asleep. On the other hand, it clearly revealed that 
he had been restlessly awaiting his love and suddenly finding that 
she was approaching, he pretended to have slept. Tlie beloved on 
arrival, but before disturbing him in his sleep, decided to confirm her 
suspicions of his pretensions. She quietly sits down on the head-side 
of the cot and imprints a sweet kiss on her lover’s cheek. It was 
certainly the most pleasant reaction of the beloved to his pretension. 
His emotions, transformed into a throbbing, lang through his body. 
But he was exposed. The lady, yet apprehensive of his displeasure, 
seeks his indulgence at the delay, entreats him to let her share the 
bed and promises not to be late in future. 

The verse inscribed on the pedestal explains only the right half of 
the basrelief. The scene on the left side does not appear to have any 
bearing with the verse. On the left side of the basrelief there arc 
shown three women. The woman on the extreme right is seated on 
the round cushion on which is also placed the left leg of the man 
sleeping on the cot nearby. With folded hands she appears to be 
entreating the woman sitting in the middle on a similar cushion. 
The woman in the middle appears to be in a serious, thoughtful though 
disturbed mood. She is holding something like a dagger(?) in her 
left hand and is waited upon by a female attendant, who is also 
holding something in her hand. The waitress is standing on the 
right side of her mistress. The woman m the middle appears to be of 
some consequence and respectable. She is being given some advice 
by the woman seated on her left. The woman on her left appears to 
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Jje o£ inferior status, — this is dear from the respectful attitude that she 
bears to the former. This part of the basrclicf appears to have a* close 
connection with that part which the verse inscribed on its pedestal 
describes. This is borne out by the fact that the left leg of the man 
lying on the cot is placed on the round cushion on which is seated 
the woman on the right and who is tendering advice to the 
woman in the middle. I have not been able to trace out any verse 
from the Gatbasaptasati describing a situation approximating to that 
depicted in the left half of the basrelief. It appears that this part of 
the basrelief portrays that part of the story which preceded the one 
described in the verse inscribed. It seems that the lady finding that 
she was late in reaching the place of the rendezvous with her lover 
became anxious and disturbed on account of the displeasure of her 
paramour that she might incur; she probably apprehended disgrace 
and disappointment as she may not be any more entertained by him. 
She had therefore considerable hesitation in going to him. If my 
identification of the object that she holds in her left hand as a dagger 
is correct, it would suggest that she was meditating upon committing 
suicide. The woman seated on her left is trying to allay her sus- 
picions, persuading her not to commit suicide, inducing her to go to 
her lover and giving her some advice as to how she could please him. 
It was only after she had been assured of a good reception by her lover 
and tutored as to how she was to behave with her disappointed lover 
that the lady went to him to seek joy. 

The basrelief published here, as far as I know, is the only example 
which was inspired by Hala’s Gatbasaptasati. For literary compo- 
sitions this work served as a popular jource and a number of poets 
freely borrowed the ideas of the Gatbasaptasati and based their 
composition on it. A number of verses of the Amruka'Sataka arc 
based upon those of the Gatbasaptasati. The verse in the Amruka- 
sataka, which is based on the verse of the Gatbasaptasati inscribed on 
the pedestal of the basrelief, is quoted below*, but the role that the 
lady plays in the verse of the Gatbasaptasati is assigned to the lover in 
the AmrUka-sataka. 

f4?r«jrsr5qTncf«r • 


8 Amriika'sataka, v. 77. 
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In later times the celebrated Hindi poet Biharl, who lived in the 
court of the Moghul Emperor Akbar, also freely borrowed upon the 
ideas of Hala and composed a number of couplets based upon the 
verses of the Gdthdsaptasatt. Bihari’s couplet which he apparently 
composed on the basis of the idea contained in the verse of the Gdthd, 
inscribed on the pedestal of the basrelief, runs as follows^ : — 

t Tmw\ ^ fen stt? i 

fernRl, it 

The basrelief possesses all the characteristics of the Kalacuri school 
of art which had its most creative centre at Tripuri, modern Tewar, 
in the Jabalpur district. The Tripuri school of art is characteristic 
for its naturalism, bold outlines, precise contours and crowded compo- 
sitions. This school of art has remained obscure because it has not so 
far received the benefits of scholarship. It marks the highest water 
mark of the medieval plastic art. It surpassed the naturalism and 
elegance of the Candclla art and ranks equal with other schools. 
The basrelief depicts the scene which the verse inscribed on its 
pedestal describes most faithfully and realistically. The man lying 
on the cot appears as pretending to have slept. The tenseness of the 
emotions and the feelings of love and fright arc all mixed up in the 
expressions of the lady who is shown in the act of imprinting a kiss 
on the cheeks of her lover whom she wanted to please. The expres- 
sions of the lover not only show his pretensions, but also reveal the 
pleasure that he was quietly experiencing on being kissed by his 
beloved. He is yet trying to hide his thoughts, though without 
success. The scene depicted on the left side is equally expressive of 
the feelings of the three ladies who form its subject. The woman in 
the middle sits remorsefully thoughtful brooding over the unpleasant 
situation of which she was certainly an innocent creator. Her feelings 
are a product of a certain fright on account of the displeasure of her 
lover that she apprehended to incur and for having missed the oppor- 
tunity of being one of the dramatis personae of the rendezvous which 
they must have fixed up after considerable planning and secret nego- 
tiations. The womsfn on her left is trying to impress upon her that 

9 Bihari-Eatnakara, (Gahga'PmtakamMa Edition), p. 264, No. 642, 
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•her suspicions of not being favourably received by her lover were ill- 
founded. She appears humble, sympathetic and confident. The 
woman on the right keeps on attending, sad over the misfortune of 
her mistress. The artist has beautifully blended the expressions of 
awe and restrained sympathy on her face. The two scenes are so 
different from one another; they depict two difficult and complex 
situations of human life. In both there is a conflict of emotions, 
feelings and situations. 

The art of hairdressing, the style of the ornaments worn by the 
women, the shape of the cot, the round cushion seats and the clothes 
of the man and the women give an idea of the civilization which die 
people of the Cedi land had built up during the Kalacuri period. It 
also gives an idea of the tastes and the temper of the people. 

Date of the Basrelief 

The basrelief belongs to the period when the sun of the glory 
of the Kalacuri art had crossed over to the other side of the meridian. 
The signs of the beginning of the decline begin to appear. The 
tenderness and the roundness of the limbs of the body are tending 
towards stiffness and becoming linear. This is clear from the forms 
of practically all the figures that appear in the scene. 
Dr. Banerji^*^ assigned this basrelief to the middle period of the Kalacuri 
art, which according to him covered the reigns of Karna and his 
immediate predecessors and successors'^ The characteristic features 
of the basrelief are the same as those of the plastic art of the eleventh 
century as described by St. Kramrisch^^. The characters of the ins- 
cription on the pedestal also belong to the period of the eleventh 
century. The sculpture may be assigned to the eleventh century. 
It was probably carved out during the reign of the Kalacuri Karna, 
who was the most famous ruler of this dynasty. It is not 
improbable that it formed part of a wall of one of the palaces of 
Karna in the new city of Karnavatl, which he had built hardly a 
mile and a half from TripurL 

Sant Lal Katare 

10 The llaihayas of Trtpurl and Their Monuments, A.S.L, Memoir No. 23, 
pp. 31, 92. 

1 1 Ibid., p. 92. 

12 Indian Sculpture, pp. 93 £f. 
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The Original Home of the Imperial Guptas 

Sometime ago I published a paper entitled "The Early Home of 
the Imperial Guptas' in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XIX, p. 
332 ff. I pointed out there that the distance and direction 
from Nalanda of the China Temple, close to Mi-li-kia-si kia-po- 
no Temple (restored by Beal and Chavannes as Mrgasikhavana 
Temple), built by Maharaja Sri-Gupta, as stated by I-Tsing in his 
K' iu-fa-ko-sang-chian, place it in the Murshidabad District, Bengal. 
A part of Bengal was therefore within the kingdom of the early Guptas 
if it was not their early home. Subsequently Dr. R, C. Mujiimdar drew 
our attention to a very valuable piece of evidence regarding the location 
of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no. In an illustrated Cambridge manuscript, dated 
A. D. 1015, from Nepal, there is a picture of a stupa with a label 
‘Mrgasthapana Stupa of Varendrl’.^ Foucher remarks that the Indian 
original of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no is Mrgasthapana and not Mrgasikha- 
vana as Chavannes has doubtfully restored^. This strongly supports 
my view that Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no as mentioned by l-Tsing was 
situated in Bengal. Dr. Majumdar though agreed with me that Mrga- 
sthapana Temple was situated in Bengal did not, however, support my 
conclusion that it was within the kingdom of Maharaja Gupta as it 
went against the Puranic testimony. This led me to examine the 
Puraiiic evidence in this connection and publish a paper entitled 
*Purdnas on .the Imperial Guptas' in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
vol. XXI, p. iqi ff. I showed there that the statements of the early 
Puranas on the subject differ from one another and are not in complete 
agreement. Even if the statement of an early Purana in the matter 
as quoted by Mr. Pargiter is assumed to be correct it will be wrong 
to conclude from it that it describes the extent of the kingdom of the 
Guptas as it existed prior to the rise of Samudragupta. The Puranas 
under reference mention in the same connection the names of other 
kings and their kingdoms situated in the central and south-eastern parts 

1 History of Bengal, vol. 1 , published by the Dacca University, p. 69. 

2 Foucher, Icon,, 62-63. 
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of India. All these statements regarding the political condition of 
India must have been made with reference to a particular period of 
Indian history. It cannot be taken to be representing the political 
condition of India during the rule of the early Guptas as it is not 
in agreement with the statement of the Allahabad inscription, which 
gives an idea of the political condition of India on the eve of the rise 
of Samudragupta. Sometime later Dr. Majiimdar himself examined 
the Puranic evidence under discussion and remarked that no serious 
importance should be attached to its historical value, pointing out the 
discrepancies in it. He thereupon provisionally accepted my sugges- 
tion that a part of Bengal was included in the kingdom of the early 
Guptas though he did not find any reason to assume that it was their 
original home’^. 

Mr. Beal published a ‘summary’ of a part of 1-Tsing’s K'iu-fo'ko- 
sang-chian in the April number of the Indian Antiquary 1881'^. He 
made some corrections of the observations he made in that paper in 
his article entitled ^Two Chinese Buddhist Inscriptions\ published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain in the latter 
part of 188 Subsequently he published a ‘resume’ of I-Tsing*s 
work in the Introduction to his book *Life of Hiuen Tsang'^\ which is 
an improved study over his two previous articles. Chavannes has 
published a literal translation of I-Tsing’s work, which has drawn ad- 
miration from scholars. It is entitled ^Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhis- 
tes\ I mainly used Chavannes’ translation while preparing my 
previous article on the subject. 

Dr. B, P. Sinha has recently criticised my view regarding the loca- 
tion of 1 -Tsing’s Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po no in the Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society^ , He has made an endeavour to identify this temple 
with that of Mrgadava, modern Sarnath, near Banaras, and has 
offered a suggestion on the basis of it that the early kingdom of the 
Guptas was in Ayodhya extending upto Banaras. In support of his 
theory he first quotes from the resume of K' iu'fa-ko-sang'chian given 

3 New History of the Indian People^ vol. VI. pp. 129, 130, 134 cd. by 
Dr. R. C. Majutndar and Dr. A. S. Altckar. 

4 Indian Travels of Chinese Buddhists, p. ioe)I{. 

5 Pp- 570-571. 6 New Edition, 1911, p. xxxvi fl. 

7 Vol. XXXVll, 1951, p. i38ff. 
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by Beal in his introduction to the Life of Hiuen Tsang and when it 
does not suit his purpose he quotes from the summary of a portion of 
the work published by Beal in April, i88i, mentioning that BeaLs 
earlier translations of particular passages are correct and the later ones 
of the same are faulty. Curiously enough he does not give a single 
reference to Chavannes’ 'Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes* to which 
attention has already been drawn by Dr. Majumdar and myself 
and thereby deprives the reader of his article even the know- 
ledge of the existence of a book which presents a faithful tran- 
slation of I-Tsing’s work. He does not also refer to a very important 
piece of evidence in this connection mentioned in I-Tsing’s work, 
which has been noticed by both Beal and Chavannes. Moreover he 
does not offer any criticism against the evidence of the Cambridge 
MSS from Nepal of the i ith century regarding the location of Mi-li- 
kiasi-kia-po-no. 

In order to estimate the value of Dr. Sinha’s criticism the relevant 
passages from Beal’s works on which Dr. Sinha claims to have based 
his theory, may be quoted. In the 'Indian Travels of Chinese 
Buddhists' as published in the April number of i88i, Indian Anti- 
quary, the relevant passages run — 

...“This temple is called Gunacarita. To the north-east of 
the great Bodhi (the temple just named) about a couple of stages, 
is another temple called Calukya. 

This is one which was formerly built by a king of the Calukya 
kingdom in South India. This temple though poor is remarkable 
for the religious life of its inmates. In more recent times a king 
called Jih-Kwan (Sun army) built a new temple by the side of the 
old one, which is now getting finished, and in which many priests 
from the South take their residence... 

Forty stages or so to the eastward of this we come to the 
Nalanda Temple. First taking the Ganges and descending it, we 
reach the Mrgasikhavana Temple. Not far from this is an old 
temple, the foundations of which alone remain. It is called the 
China Temple. The old story goes that this temple was built by 
SrI-Gupta Maharaja for the use of priests from China. The king 
gave them a village of considerable extent... The territory now 
belongs to the king of Eastern India whose name is Devavarma. He 
has given back the temple and its land to the villagers to avoid the 
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expense of keeping it up, as he would have to do, it any priests 
from China came there**. 

In the article *Two Chinese Buddhist Inscriptions'^ published in 
IKAS.y in the latter part of 1881, the relevant passages run : — 

...The Temple is called Gunacarita. 

Two stages to the north-east of the Ta-hsia is a Temple called 
Kiu-lu-kia, because a king of Southern country called Kiu 4 u-kia, 
had long ago built it... 

All parts of the world have their appropriate temples, except 
China, so that priests from that country have many hardships 
to endure. Eastward, and forty stages following the course of 

the Ganges, we come to the Mrgasikhavana Temple The 

king. ..gave them as a gift this plot of land The land now 

belongs to the king of Eastern India, whose name is Devavarma. 

In the Introduction to the Life of Hiuen Tsang, published long 
after those two articles, mentioned above, the relevant passages run : — 
...This Temple is called Gunacarita. 

Two stages to the east of the Mahabodhi is a temple called 
Kiu-lu'kia. It was built long ago by a king of the Kiu-lu-ka 
country, a southern kingdom (Kuruksetra?)... Recently a king 
called Sun-Army (Adityasena), built by the side of the old temple 
another, which is now newly finished. Priests from the south 
occupy this temple. 

About forty stages east of this, following the course of the 
Ganges, is the Deer Temple, not far from this is a ruined estab- 
lishment, without its foundations remaining, called the Tchina 
(or China) Temple... Tradition says that formerly a Maharaja 
called SrI-Gupta built this temple for the use of Chinese priests... 
he gave them the land and the revenues of about twenty villages 

as an endowment The land has now reverted to the king of 

Eastern India, whose name is Devavarma, but he is said to be 
willing to give back the temple land and the endowment in case 
any priests came from China”. 

Dr. Sinha remarks that certain passages in Beal’s translation as 
given in fRAS.y and in the introduction to the Life of Hiuen Tsang 
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have not been faithfully rendered and the corresponding ones as given 
in the April number of Indian Antiquary 1881 are to be accepted as 
correct. He then concludes — It appears that what I-Tsing meant 
was that Hwuidun was describing the route from Adityasena’s temple 
to the Nalanda temple, and in the course of this he first came across 
the Mrgasikhavana cemple’*. The temple of Mrgasikhavana was 
thus in his opinion west of the Nalanda temple and east of the 
Adityasena’s temple. The Deer Park (Sarnath) is twenty stages or 
so w'est of Nalanda.® So Mrgasikhavana is to be identified with 
Mrgadava or Deer Park. It was included in the kingdom of the 
early Guptas whose original home is to be located in Ayodhya. 

It will follow from Beal’s summary of the work as published in 
the Indian Antiquary that forty stages to the east of Adityasena’s temple 
one goes to Nalanda wherefrom first descending the Ganges one goes 
to Mrgasikhavana. Evidently Beal found his translation above erro- 
neous and subsequently consulting the Chinese text corrected the 
passage in his two later works on the subject as forty stages east of 
Adityasena’s temple one goes to Mrgasikhavana temple. So neither 
the old translation by Beal on the subject nor the revised and corrected 
one by him supports Dr. Sinha’s theory which is based on his own con- 
jecture only. In this connection Chavannes’ translation of the passage 
may be quoted as follows^ : 

A plus de quarante relais (yojanas) a Test du temple Na-lan-t’ouo 
fNalanda) en descendant le K’langkia (Ganges), on arrive au 
temple Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no (Mrgasikhavana)”. 

This may be translated into English as “about forty stages to the 
east of the temple of Nalanda, descending the Ganges, one arrives at 
the temple of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no”. I have shown elsewhere that 
I-Tsing’s forty stages are approximately equal to English 240 miles. 
So according to Beal’s revised translation of the passage Mi-li-kia-si-kia- 
po-no is 240 miles east of the temple of Adityasena near Mahabodhi 
or Buddha Gaya and according to Chavannes* translation of it the 
temple in question is 240 miles cast of Nalanda temple following the 
Ganges. As the temple was situtated 240 miles on the east either 

8 For reference Dr. Sinha mentions Life, Intro, p. xxxiii. But there is no 
mention of it in that page. 

9 Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes^ p. 82. 
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from Nalaiida or Buddha Gaya it must be located somewhere in 
Bengal. 

Dr. Sinha docs not make any attempt to locate Adityasena’s 
temple. According to his calculation it is to be placed somewhere 
near Allahabad, i.c. 240 miles west of Nalanda passing through 
Banaras. But Adityasena is described in an old inscription from 
Nepal as the'^king of Magadha. His inscription, dated 672 A, D., 
also supports it'^. Hence Adityasena’s temple is to be placed in 
Magadha near Buddha Gaya. Dr. Sinha is silent on a piece of 
evidence referred to by 1-Tsing in this connection obviously 
because it directly goes against his theory. I-Tsing says that 20 
villages which Sri-Gupta donated for the maintenance of the China 
Temple were during his time situated in the kingdom of Devavarma, 
king of Eastern India. I-Tsing mentions elsewhere in his work that 
Tamralipta and Harikela (Vahga) are situated in Eastern India and 
Magadha is situated in Mid-India.*^ Devavarma’s kingdom certainly 
lay to the east of Magadha, which was about this time ruled by the 
Later Guptas^ It will follow that the villages, which SrI-Gupta 
donated for the maintenance of the China temple, were situated some- 
where in Eastern India i.e. somewhere in Bengal. The villages were 
evidently in the neighbourhood of the China temple and the temple 
of Mrgasthapana. The Cambridge MSS from Nepal of the iith 
century definitely settles the question by locating Mrgasthapana in 
Varendri or North Bengal. Thus on the evidence of I-Tsing it may 
be stated that a part of Varendri if not the whole of it was included 
in the kingdom of Maharaja SrI-Gupta. As the Maharaja SrI-Gupta 
was a petty ruler his kingdom does not seem to have, extended beyond 
the limits of that country. 

D. C. Ganguly 


10 Fleet, Gupta Ins.; lA^ IX. 

11 Life» Intro., pp. xx, xxx; Chavannes, p. 106. 

12 For the identification of Devavarma c£. Author^' "'Relation between 
Bengal and China in Ancient Time.** Proc. Trans. ^ i2tli All India Oriental 
Conference, Benares, Pt. 11 , p. 544 ^-; History of Bengal, Dacca University, 
vol. 1, p. 87, fn. 8. 



Two Tamil Inscriptions in Mahakoshat 

In 1951, during the course of my official tour, I copied two Tamil 
inscriptions on two tomb-stones at Sleemanabad (Sihora Tchsil, 
Jabalpur District, Madhya Pradesh) at mile 39/5 of the Jabalpur-Katni 
road. The existence of these inscriptions was brought to the notice of 
the Epigraphical Department by Muni Kanti Sagar, a Jain ascetic who 
has been taking keen interest in the discovery and preservation of 
Indian antiquities and who is the editor of a Hindi journal called 
“Jnanodaya”, published at Banaras. 

These inscriptions provide us with contemporary epigraphical 
evidence of the military operations connected with the Gteat Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 in this part of the country, viz-, Mahakoshal. The 
earlier of the two records (called A in the sequel) is dated Friday the 
6ch November, 1857, and the other (called B) Saturday the 29th May 
1858. A records the death of who is described as a Gun 

Lascar, of the Third Battalion of the Madras Artillery. He is stated 
to have died as a result of being hit on the forehead by a bullet in the 
battle of Muruvddd. B says that Sepoy Daniel, belonging to the 3rd 
company of the First Martin Madras Native Infantry of the 28th 
regiment, died of a delirious fever, when his company was camping at 
Silamanbdd. 

The accuracy of the information contained in these inscriptions is 
vouched for by Lt. Colonel E. G. Phythian Adams, who has made a 
thorough use of the records of the Military Department, while writing 
his book “The Madras Soldier 1746-1946”. This veteran soldier to 
whom I referred the contents of these inscriptions was kind enough to 
enlighten me on many points. The relevant portions from his letters 
to me on the subject are quoted below. 

“Gun Lascar Ramasami no doubt belonged to one of the three 
companies of Madras Foot Artillery serving with General Whitlock’s 
Madras Division in that area. At that time there were three European, 
and one Indian battalions of Foot Artillery on the Madras establish- 
ment, the former each of four companies and the latter of ten. So 
Ramasami’s company might have been either D or T, according to 
which he was serving with. Indian Gun Lascars were on the establish- 
ment of all Artillery companies whether European or Indian.” 
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“The 28th Madras Native Infantry were at Hoshangabad in 1857 
and later on active service in Bengal. That accounts for their presence 
so far afield. This regiment was named “Martin-ke-Paltan , after 
its first commandant, and I expect “pastu Mattin’' refers to that . 

“When writing my book “The Madras Soldier 1746-1946 , I 
found it extremely difficult to trace the movements of the many 
Madras Units engaged during that period in so many parts of India. 
No less than 18 of our 56 Madras Infantry Regiments were employed, 
as well as Madras Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Rifles; so there must 
be many hundreds of graves of our men who died outside the Madras 
Province, between 1857 and i860.*’ 

There are two views regarding the purpose of the Indian Mutiny. 
One is that it aimed at bringing about the freedom of India from the 
British yoke and consequently that it was a war of independence. The 
other view is that it was just a sporadic military uprising with which 
all sections of the army were not in sympathy. If we take the latter 
view, the two Madras soldiers, Ramasami and Daniel, who were fight- 
ing on the side of the British during the Mutiny may be regarded as 
disciplined soldiers, loyal to their army. Whether we regard them as 
loyal soldiers or as men who lacked patriotism, the fact that the ins- 
criptions are in Tamil, proves amply the burning love of the Tamil 
soldier for his mother tongue, however far he might be from his own 
native province. 

Of the places mentioned in these inscriptions Silamanbadai and 
Silamanbad are clearly Sleemanabad, where the inscriptions were 
found; Muruvada is Murwara near Katni. Sleemanabad was named 
after Sir William Sleeman, who was the British Resident at Lucknow 
from 1849 to 1836, 

Text ot 

1 1857 varu / Nava- 

2 mbar ma / 6 ti / Madrash 

3 Attilleri 3113 

4 pattalam T - kampa[ni] 

5 gan - lashkar Ramasami 

I Tlie Tamil used in both tlicsc rccorcK is not quite chaste. Evidently the 
writers were not well educated. 
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6 Muruvada sanda- 

7 yil gundu necti- 

8 yil pattu Velli- 

9 kilamai kalanibnra 

10 manikki marana- 

11 m = adandar Silaman- 

1 2 badaiyil kondu-van- 

13 du adakkilam seyda- 

14 y*du ariyavum [||*J 


Engraved sidewise 

15 Yivarudalya tambi Vcmbili scy[dar] [||*] 


Translation 

On the 6th day of November 1857, Ramasami, a Gun Lascar 
attached to the T (or D) company of the Third Battalion of the 
Madras Artillery, received a gun-shot on his forehead at the battle of 
Muruvada and died on Friday^ in the morning at hours. He was 
brought to Slecmanabad and buried. May this be known. 

{This was) set up by Vcmbili, his younger brother. 


Text of B 

1 1858 

2 varu / 28-va- 

3 du richimen- 

4 ru Madaras Ne- 

5 rnv = inpe- 

6 rri Pasttu Mattin 3 Kam- 

7 pani Silamanbattukku davu- 

8 du vandu yirukkum p5du 3 Kamp- 

9 pani Sippayi Danielukku kach- 

10 dial kandu janni purandu Mey ma 

11 29 tedi Sanikkilamaik-kala- 

12 me 5J/2 manikki A- 


2 


This Friday coincides with the 6th November, 1857 cited above. 
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13 ndavarucjaiya para- 

14 gati adaindar 

15 ade 3 Kamppa- 

16 niyil yirunda Ki- 

1 7 risttavargalu- 
I 8 m tenrru-las- 

ig kkar Girainm Mckka- 

20 el ciimbava- 

2 1 rum ellarum yc- 

22 koppitciik-ku- 

23 [di] yiiidak-kalla- 

24 rai katti-vai- 

25 tt6ni [|1*] 


Translation 

In 1858 when the First Martin (Martin) 3rd Company of the 
Madras Native Infantry belonging to the 28th Regiment came on a 
military march to Silamanbad and lay in camp there, Sepoy Daniel of 
the 3rd Company developed fever and delirium and on Saturday the 
2gth May in the morning at 5^ hours attained the abode of the 
Almighty. The Christians in the same Company as well as Tent 
Lascar Giramm (^Graham?) Michael, all in joint endeavour, had this 
scone tomb erected. 


N. Lakshminakayan Rao 
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A Pallava Visnu 


Doubts have long existed as to whether the Pallavas, who 
ruled in South India from early ytli to the late 9th centuries, 
ever took to bronze casting. On the strength of two bronzes in the 
Madras Museum, a Nataraja, and a Visapaharana, it may be stated 
that they did take to bronze towards the end of their power. 
Vaisnavitc Pallava pieces however have not been so far represented 
in any Museum, and the Visnu now illustrated is unique. 

Pallavas were essentially workers in stone, and when they took 
to metal casting, imported into their works a scone quality, a sense 
uE stature and solidity. In the sample, Visnu appears hefty with 
even a double chin. The bust is a rectangle with very little attenua- 
tion towards the waist. 

Pallava sculptures frequently depict the yajnopavita as if fallen 
over the hands. To scone wotkers it must have been a feat of skill 
to represent the thread in that way, instead of as a ridge or scratch 
across the bust, and they revelled in doing the difficult. This feature 
continued into their bronzes, but as metal could be easily cast into 
any shape, there was no point in the device and it became obsolete 
in later times. 

The sacred thread of the Pallavas was thick and looked like a 
rope with a clasp usually depicted at the chest. Some scholars arc 
of the opinion that the twice horns of the ancient times did not 
wear the thread constantly but only on ceremonial occasions. The 
Pallava form of sacred thread indicates that some sects at least used 
the thread on occasions only. The pitted nature of the thread is 
noteworthy and perhaps indicates th;it they are pearl strings. 

A piece of cloth hanging by its ends at the waist and forming 
a semi-circular loop above the knees, appears to have been a part of 
the drapery of the time, or of some period within recent memory of 
the Pallavas. As such, it was represented realistically. When that 
item of dress became obsolete, the loop became gradually smaller 
and was reduced to a mere symbolism. 

The waist cloth seems tied in the informal fashion of the people 
o£ Madras, though this is not apparent from the front view. In 
some stone statues of an older Pallava period it looks like the Scottish 
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kilt. The end of n cloth is conspicuously displayed at the region 
of the naveh 

The arched condition of the back hands holding the symbols is 
a pleasing feature of Pallava sculpture. The god appears to acknow- 
ledge the homage of the devotees and it looks as though the hands 
might have met over the head in mjali if he were not preoccupied 
with his conch and The arms became straight and nm^ular 

in Cola and later times. 

The symbols arc held with the fingers bent and not at the tip 
or in between two uplifted fingers as in later metal images of Visnu. 
The flames emanating from the disc and conch arc rudimentary, 
As art became less of inspiration and more of elaboration of details, 
the flames became larger and ultimately ribbons and scarfs began to 
hang from them. 

The mudra of the lower tight hand is peculiar, being neither 
Ahhaya or Varada, Visnu seems to hold out his palm and invite 
the devotees to give him all they have brought. 

The lower left is in katynvalambittim. The Pallavas had a 
partiality for this posture and depicted gods, goddesses, personalities, 
and flying figures with one hand in that posture, apparently considered 
one of regal dignity. 

Pallava necklaces are in marked contrast to the three tiered 
patterns of the Cola and later period. Some sculptures of Mahabali- 
puram reveal a flat band with or without decorations on it ; some 
show a row of beads. The present Visnu shows a combination of 
a flat band with a line of beads. 

The image measures slightly more than 8 inches without the 
pedestal, and is reported to have come from Arkonam near Conjee- 
puram, and bears evidence of having been dug out of the earth. 
Besides calcareous particles of earth sticking to the metal, a large 
spade mark is found on the chest. A smaller spade mark below 
the nose gives the appearance of a moustache. 

The image may be assigned to the late Pallava period in the 
9 th century. 


N. Y. Sastry 
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Adyar Library Bulletin (Urahraavidya) vol. XVI, pt. 4 

C. Kunhan RaJa.— /» Defence of M'tmamsa. The purpose of the 
paper is to show that the concepts underlying the doctrines of 
Mimamsa in respect of God, worship and morality satisfy the 
needs of rationalism. 

U. Venkatakrishna R\o.—Bhasa and his Early Afftliations. Im- 
bued with the Epic thoughts of Valmiki and Vyasa, Bhisa has 
shown in his dramas a strict adherence to the theories of Artha- 
sastra and rules of Dharmasastra. 

P. Srinivasamurti. — Aeronautics in Ancient India. The note reports 
the discovery of a Sanskrit treatise called V aimanika'sastra by 
Bharadvaja dealing with the manufacture of aeroplanes. 

SERIAL PUBLICATIONS ; 

Rgveda-hhasyd of Skandasvdmin. 

Veddntakarikdvali of V enkataedrya. 

Angirasasmrti. 

Vrttaratndvali of Venkatesa with English Translation. 

Veddntasdra of Ramanuja with English Translation, 

Journal of the Aaialie Society, Letters, vol. XVIII, 19, '>2, 2 

Sunder Lal Fish in the Rdmdyana. There are miscellaneous 

references to fish in the Rdmdyana and five particular species arc 
mentioned in the different recensions of the epic. They have 
been described here, and methods of catching them from the 
Pampa lake as referred to in the work have been discussed. 

Biswanath Bandyopadiiyaya. — A Note on the Kdlacakratantra and 
its Commentary, The Note gives in brief an idea of the contents 
of the Kdlacakratantra and its commentary Vimalaprabhd dealing 
with the later phase of Tantric Buddhism known as Kalacakrayana. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — Chidvildsa Plates of Devendravarman; 
Ganga year 397. Devendravarman, an Eastern Gahga ruler of 
the 9th century issued the charter in favour of donees who were 
Varnsaja Brahmanas inhabiting the village of Sividigrama. 
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Bhavatosh Bhattacharya. — Notes on Devalasm rti, A suggestion 
has been made for a reconstruction of texts of the lost Devalasmrti 
found quoted in digests and commentaries. Devala’s verses on 
‘gifts’ cited in Ballala’s Danasagara have been rendered into 
English. 

R. C. Hazra. — The Sambapurana through the Ages, The Upa- 
purana has been analysed to show that it contains different strata 
indicating its handlings in various ‘climes and ages’. 

Chintaharan Chakrabarti. — of Vedic Mantras in 
Tantric Rites. 

R. C. Majumdar. — Madanapdla and Govindapdla. Objection is 
raised about some of the statements of Dr. D. C. Sircar on the 
history and chronology of the Pala kings of Bengal, especially 
on the initial years of the reigns of Madanapala and Govindapala. 

Ahmad Hasan Dani. — The House of Raja Ganesa of Bengal. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — Spread of Aryanism in Bengal. Aryan- 
ism is said to have entered Bengal through the northern region of 
the country and spread its influence first in Vanga or East Bengal. 

Rolf Hfnki, — The Clay Images from Fondoukistan. The Buddhistic 
sculptures described in the paper are now preserved in the Museum 
of Kabul. Found among the ruins of a Buddhist monastery in 
the village of Fondoukistan in the district of Ghorbond, these 
objects of art are products of a blend of different styles. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society, vol. XXXVJll , j.arts 2 (June, 1052) 

V. S, Agrawala. — The Use of a Scythian Title in a Aiathurd Image 
Inscription. The Scythian title erjhuna ( = Kumara) is found 
engraved on the pedestal of a Buddha statuette. The Macedonian 
month-name of Gurppiya ( = Gorpiac us = September) is also used 
in the Punyasala Inscription of Huviska. 

Subhadra Jha, — Studies on the Paippaldda Atharvaveda: Books I 
and IL Information regarding the Paippalada recension of the 
Atharvaveda is brought together and its eastern domicile is 
suggested, 

Bankey Bihari MlSR^.^The Judicial Administration of the East 
India Company in Bengal, iy6yry82. 
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ViSHWANATH PuASAD Varma, — Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
and its Metaphysical Foundation, The nature of the concept of 
Dharina and its influence on Hindu Political Philosophy is the 
subject-matter of this instalment of the paper, 

Radha Krishna Ciiaudhary. — Early History of Mithila, Accounts 
of Mithila as found in the Epics, Puranas and Jatakas are outlined. 
In the historical period, it came under the Guptas and then under 
Harsa. Proofs of Tibetan suzerainty over the country are pointed 
out. 


Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

Vol. VIll, pt. 4 

Tarakeshwar Bhattac harya. — Date of the Bharata War, In reply 
to the arguments put forward in favour of the year 2449 B.C, 
as the date of the Maha bharata war, the writer sticks to his own 
suggestion viz. 1432-31 B.C. as the date. 

Jnanendralal MhJvuvhft,--^Philosophy of Gaudapada {Alatasanti- 
prakarana), 

PiiAKTi SuDHA MtJKHOPADHYAYA.— Tripura Episode in Sanskrit 
Literature, The legend of Tripura as occurring in the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas is discussed in the paper. 

B. Karunes. — Teachings of the Dhammapada, 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya. — Some Principles of Tracing Pre- 
Paninian Portions in Paninian W orks. 

A. H Nizami. — Nine Gems of the Court of Maharaja Bhavasirnha of 
Rewa, Six scholars, one personal attendant, one capitalist, and 
one minister are the nine courtiers of Bhavasirnha, the Baghela 
ruler of the 17th century. Some details about them are given in 
the paper from the eulogistic account left by Rupani Sarma. 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. S. University of Baroda, 

vol. IT, no. 2 (December, 1962) 

S. N. Vyas.— and Longing in the Ramayana, 

Nilmadhav Sen. — On the Syntax of the Cases in the Ramayana, 

V. M. KulkaRni. — The Ramayana Version of Sanghadasa as found 
in the Vasudeva Hindi, Sanghadasa’s V asudevahindi is an early 
prose work of legends written in Jain Maharastn. The legendary 
narrative of Rama as given by Sanghadasa has been compared here 
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’ with accounts of Valmiki and Viniala, the author of the Patima- 
early a. 

Ludo Rocher. — The Dandaviveka of Vardhana : Notes on Textual 
Criticism. 

A. S, Nataraja Ayyar, — The Doctrine of Abhayapradana and its 
Application. The offering of protection to others was a special 
trait in Rama’s character. 

Radhakrishna Chaudhary. — Administration of Law and Justice in 
Ancient Jndia. 

SluuAS Chaudhuri. — Bibliography of Buddhistic Studies II. 

Ram Sankar Bhattacharya. — Some Chief Characteristics of Panini 
in comparison to his Predecessors. 

B. R. Sharma. — The Concept of Ocean in the Vedas. 

D. SuBBA Kao.—/] Critical Suruey of the Ancient Indian Theatre 
in accordance with the Bharata Ndtya'sdstra and its Commentators. 
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